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PREFACE. 



Few words will explain my purpose in writing this book. 
It did not spring, I trust, from a partial or even a mistaken 
view of my brother's place among men. I have no con- 
scious thought of presenting him to the contemporary, or 
of commending him to posterity, in the mere form of a 
scholar, a man of learning, or a pulpit orator. Of his 
intellectual abilities and menial acquirements, I certainly 
have my opinion ; but that did not prompt me to narrate 
his Ufa His character it was, as at least that appeared to 
me, which warranted the attempt to set him forth. Pro- 
foundly believing that by the grace of God he was what 
he was, I not simply felt no scruple or hesitation, but was 
impelled, by a sense of sacred duty, to undertake the office 
when proposed to me. My full persuasion is, that, in 
every relation of life, public and private, he was divinely 
enabled to act a part worthy of close study and emulous 
imitation. From direct laudation I abstain, out of defer- 
ence to his known humility before God ; yet am thankful 
to reflect, that, in describing his qualities and conduct, there 
was nothing to excuse or even to explain. 
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Had circumstances allowed me, I would have visited all 
the Circuits where he travelled in order, and have found 
my way to every village and hamlet they comprise, in quest 
of biographical materials, never doubting that a rich fund 
of incident, reminiscence, and impression would accrue. 
But, not to trouble the reader with purely private and 
personal affairs, it occurred to me that what was done 
should be done quickly. By correspondence, therefore, I 
put myself in communication with my brother's surviving 
Circuit colleagues, and those still living Chairmen who 
presided respectively over the several Districts within 
which at the same time he itinerated ; and also with other 
ministers and friends. By these gentlemen, to whom 
obliging ladies may be added, I was favoured with sym- 
pathising answers containing much appropriate matter, 
and, in some instances, with the loan of letters to them. 
They have already received my warm thanks ; but I can- 
not satisfy my deep sense of obligation without a public 
acknowledgment of their great kindness, in furnishing 
the means of making the narrative incalculably more 
complete and more attractive than it could have been 
made without their courteous and valuable help. 

As to those deceased ministers with whom my brother 
was immediately or remotely connected by official ties, — 
many of whom preceded him to the Everlasting Rest, but 
some have followed in the brief interval between his 
departure and this publication, — I could not refrain from 
offering a passing tribute to their blessed memory; a feature 
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in the succeeding pages which, I venture to believe, will be 
accounted neither inappropriate nor uninteresting. 

For whatever imperfections and defects may mark this 
Biography, I cannot conscientiously plead the apology of 
haste ; seeing that, although printed so soon after the death 
of the loved subject, it has commanded in the interim my 
almost exclusive care, my unsuspended concern. I pre- 
sume, therefore, to assure myself, that it will not be con- 
demned as either disrespectfully crude or disgracefully 
slight. A work of faith, I trust, it is ; has been, I am 
sure, a labour of love. Chiefly am I anxious, how pre- 
sumptuous soever the aspiration may seem, that it should 
be condescendingly crowned with the blessing of God; that 
there should be no sentiment in it doing violence to the 
meek Spirit looking on, yet its general tendency be to en- 
courage in all readers, especially the young, the exercise of 
a simple faith, and the maintenance of a consecrated life. 

Not a few passages from my brother's letters, sermons, 
and speeches, on which hopes had been built of augmenting 
the worth and attractiveness of the compilation, have been 
sternly sacrificed to economy of space and moderation in 
price. It has happened before, however, and may happen 
again, that, for consenting to be briefer than he intended, 
an author has been rewarded by an amount of approval 
surpassing the modesty of his largest expectations. 

/ remain, to have heard once more the voices of the lark, 
the cuckoo, and the nightingale, hailing or heralding the 
spring ; but he is gone to the region of perennial summer, 
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and hears, joining as he hears, the ceaseless songs of angel 
choirs, instinctive as the birds, to Him that sitteth on the 
throne, yet knowing (what those know not), and loving to 
know, Whose praise it is they sing. 

" There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and, singing, in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. " 

J. M. H. 

8 Derby Villas, Forest Hill, S.E., 
June 5, 1874. 



ERRATA. 

Page 196, line 27, for "all the way to Osgodby," read "all the way 
from Lebberton to Osgodby," Lebberton being the village at which 
Mr Hare had preached the night before. 

Page 50, line 15, for "Dowset," read "Dowsing." 
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" I consider Him the most influential Mind of the last Century ; the Man who 
will have produced the greatest effects centuries, or perhaps millennium*, hence, 
if the present race of men should continue so long. [Born June 17, 1703], after a 
life of unparalleled usefulness, he died in holy triumph, the 2d of March 1791." — 
South ey to Wilbbrforcs. 

" No one, either since the Reformation or before, has played a greater part in 
exciting the religious fervour of the country than John wbslkt ; who, through 
the vast length of his career, is more identified with the course of the Eighteenth 
Century than any other single character which it produced."— Dkan Stanley. 
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CHAPTER L 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

[1816-1818.] 

" The son of parents past into the skies." — Cowper. 

" She — for I know not yet her name in heaven." — Youno. 

Egbert Henry Hare was born on the 3d of March 
1816, at Liverpool, and in the preacher's house attached 
to the old Methodist Chapel on Mount Pleasant He was 
the fifth son and eleventh child of the Eev. Edward Hare, 
then travelling in that circuit. In a letter to her only 
sister, written a few weeks before the expected event, Mrs 
Hare spoke of the Lord as having been very gracious to her 
soul. "I rejoice frequently in hope," she said, "accom- 
panied with a measure of the pure and perfect love of God ; 
for, the moment that we embrace Jesus as a complete 
Saviour, we receive the power to love Him with all our 
heart." Her babe was baptized at Leeds on his father's 
removal thither, probably by the Rev. John Stephens, his 
new superintendent, and in the parlour of the preacher's 
house adjacent to Albion Street Chapel, since converted into 
a warehouse. His " Christian name" he derived from the 
Rev. Dr Robert Henry, author of the well-known " History 
of Great Britain," who, at his death in 1790, was one of the 
ministers of the Old Church, Edinburgh. The career of 

a 
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this worthy was almost precisely contemporaneous with 
that of the other great Scottish historian, Robertson, there 
being but three years' difference between the dates of their 
birth, and exactly the same between those of their death. 
Henry was cousin to Mr Hendrie, Mrs Hare's paternal 
grandfather, who settled in Darlington. At the same time 
that his little son was baptized, Mr Hare hung against his 
parlour wall a fine portrait of the kinsman whose name he 
bore, engraved by J. Caldwell, after a painting by D. 
Martin, which has now descended to Mr Edward Hare, 
the Rev. Robert Henry Hare's eldest son. 

A lifelike portrait, engraved by Thomson, from a beau- 
tiful drawing in sepia, the work of an artist in Liverpool, 
and prefixed to the Rev. Edward Hare's " Pulpit Remains, " 
was the only means whereby any impressions of the father's 
aspect could be produced upon the mind of his infant son. 
That "great and good man," as he is styled in the obituary 
notice of him ordered by the Conference to be recorded in 
its minutes, was called away from home before the uncon- 
scious babe distinguished one man from another, and from 
earth long before he could have any apprehension of the 
value of such a father. That father's ministerial labours 
were brought to a close in March 1817, the seventh month 
of his residence at Leeds ; and in March 1818, he died at 
Exeter, where ho had been ordered to winter. His grave- 
stone lies in the doorway at the right-hand entrance to the 
Methodist Chapel in the Mint of that city. The disease 
which ended in death was pulmonary consumption, super- 
induced upon excessive mental labour, by sleeping in a damp 
bed at one of the village stations in the Leeds Circuit. 
During its protracted course he was removed from Leeds 
to Matlock Bath, and thence to Clifton Hotwells. From 
Derbyshire Mrs Hare returned home to be confined of her 
sixth son and twelfth child, with which, in due season, she 
rejoined her sick husband. The babe born amidst tins 
deep affliction, was brought back to Leeds, where, at eight 
months old, it was carried off by whooping-cough, and 
buried in the graveyard of the Old Chapel, where also lie 
the remains of Mr Hare's first, second, and sixth daughters, 
and those of his fourth son and namesake. Mainly in 
consequence of the extreme youth of even his elder children 
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at the time of their father's death, scarcely any of his 
family letters are extant. One, however, lies before us, 
which, though not strictly relevant to the subject of this 
memoir, is in date so nearly coincident with the starting- 
point of the narrative, and is, moreover, so characteristic in 
itself, and touching in its interest, that no apology will be 
demanded for the insertion of it. It is addressed to Mr 
Samuel Dickinson, surgeon, one of a well-known Methodist 
family in Leeds, who had attended Mr Hare, and concurred 
with Dr Thorpe, of that town, in sending him to Matlock : — 

" Matlock Bath, August 8, 1817. 

" Very dear Sir, — I write on this occasion, and in this manner, 
on my wife's account. She is just set off for Leeds ; and, I hope, 
before you receive this you will hear of her safe arrival. I have 
to beg the favour that you will pay the more attention to her on 
account of my absence. Do press upon her to get some young 
lady to sleep with her every night Insist upon early infor- 
mation of her pain. I know, by experience, how backward she is 
in sending for medical assistance ; for I have always gone to alarm 
the doctor whether she would consent or not It will be your 
office, also, if you please, to satisfy her mind on my protracted 
stay here, if that should be found necessary. 

* I am much obliged by your last letter, which was very 
encouraging. I still consider myself as making general improve- 
ment We have had a few days of fine weather, whicn has 
considerably relieved my cough. My pulse has been a little 
reduced, but principally it has been more stable. For these few 
days I have not observed that anything has quickened it much. 
It is about 80 before rising ; from 86 to 88 in the course of the 
day ; and never, that I observe, above 92. The blister i3 still 
open ; and though the new boils come to a head and die away, 
three or four old ones still continue open. One, the last, came to 
a head on the day I received your letter. The expectoration 
which I examined this morning (and yesterday was a very wet 
day) is such that the heaviest parts of it are a very bright light 
straw-colour, and do not appear at all encrusted. I have one new 
sensation, which I have observed only about two days. When I 
yawn, it appears to me that something comes in contact with the 
upper part of the windpipe, causing a slight pain, putting a stop 
to the yawning, and endmg in a cough. This has now been so 
often repeated that I am very clear as to the fact. The same 
cause uniformly produces the same effect My voice is very low, 
hoarse, and indistinct Sometimes it misses letters, and some- 
times words. But the last is the case only when I am loaded with 
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phlegm. It is rather singular that sometimes I can walk about 
(in silence) with a load of phlegm without coughing ; and some- 
times I am obliged to lie down on my right side to avoid a con- 
tinued cough. This posture is still my best defence against the 
violence of my cough. I have had no fit of coughing this morn- 
ing, though the weather is damp ; nor have I laid down to avoid 
it. The x>ills I have procured, and took one in the evening. The 
advantage seemed to be but small. I had a quiet night, but in 
the morning I had a severe lit of coughing, and my cough was 
very bad the next evening. Meantime, it disordered my head, 
and quite took away my apnetite. Unless, therefore, you advise 
me to persevere, I shall think it best to discontinue the use of 
them. My wife, I hope, will tell you more. Respects to Mrs 
Dickinson and to Dr Tliorpe. — Yours truly, 

«E. Hare.* 

Robert Henry was but two years old at the decease of 
his father, whose strict account of himself to his medical 
adviser cannot be read without making the reader feel 
something of the great loss involved in the death of such a 
parent to a son who had scarcely learned to lisp his name. 
We are not at liberty, however, to regard the removal of 
even a father as a deprivation ; for, of all the covenants 
into which it has pleased God in heaven to enter with man 
upon the earth, none is sealed by more solemn sanctions 
than that which He has deigned to make with the widow 
and the fatherless. It is in the highest degree probable that 
the collected testimony of wives who have lost their hus- 
bands, and of children that have lost their fathers, would 
be such as to vindicate, to even mortal conviction, the wisdom 
and rectitude, and the tenderness as well as the faithfulness, 
of the Divine Disposer. Of the nine children with whom 
Mrs Hare was left alone, the oldest was just entering his 
teens. No fewer than six preceded her to Paradise, as she 
had the full comfort of believing ; and two of the remaining 
three have beyond doubt followed to that happy state a 
father whose dying words were, " My love to the dear 
children ; I only care for their souls." What further vindi- 
cation do the orderings of Divine Providence require than the 
meeting in glory of father and mother, and eleven of their 
twelve children ? Finis coronet opus / " Amen ! so let it 
be!" 

But, indeed, the young child did not really lose his father's 
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influence; only it was transmitted to him through his 
mother — not weakened, perhaps strengthened, by the chan- 
nel. For, as Mrs Hare, though possessed of natural and 
acquired accomplishments and of personal religion, was 
what her husband instrumentally made her, so their infant 
son became what she in turn made him. 

When Mr Benson took up his pen to give some account 
of the life and character of her husband, it seemed to him 
that he could not do better than print her letters, sent 
merely as hints and information, exactly as he received 
them. They enable readers to form a just notion of the 
moral effect produced upon the writer by long, though too 
short, connection with such a mate. At family worship 
she read the Scriptures and he prayed, until his speaking 
was prohibited, when she prayed in his presence. Blest 
with one heart and mind, they rarely differed in opinion, 
even on the most trivial subject. In things of greater 
importance, she suspended her judgment till, by his, she 
better knew what it was worth. Absence from each other 
was their severest cross. Her greatest privilege was to hear 
him preach, or to sit by him at home. It was his constant 
study to build her up in faith, and provoke her to good 
works. When he was gone, she continued to reap, from 
moment to moment, the benefit of his example and counsels. 
He left, it is true, no trace of his own experience ; but she 
knew what he had been. " A summary of his excellence," 
she said, " was indelibly engraven on her heart." 

" From our marriage till his removal, he availed himself," 
continues Mrs Hare, " of every opportunity of conveying 
instruction to myself and our family ; not simply per- 
mitting, but desiring me to read and think near him, and 
readily assisting the inferiority of my mind. Under God, 
I owe to him that establishment in the Truth which soon 
after our union I received from reading with attention, and 
in proper order, the works of Messrs Fletcher and Wesley, 
in conjunction with the Word of God, himself invariably 
taking occasion to throw light upon what I read, by inform- 
ing me, when he deemed it necessary, as to the meaning of 
the sacred text in the original He would frequently call 
me from domestic engagements to explain to me some pas- 
sage with the more precise import of which he thought it 
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advantageous that I should be acquainted He made it a 
rule to read aloud whatever struck him as desirable for me 
to hear. I have suffered the loss, not merely of a husband, 
inexpressibly great as that is, but of a preceptor, guardian, 
and delightful companion, who never secluded himself from 
my society, except when shut up with God in his closet. 
At those seasons, often has my attention been arrested by 
his agonising spirit. The parlour was his study. In that 
domestic spot his works were composed ; and, as he thought 
and wrote, he would, with his usual vivacity, alternately 
amuse and edify me by reading as he advanced, ever inter- 
spersing those lively and instructive remarks for which ho 
had a natural readiness. I do not remember his spending 
one quarter of an hour together in any conversation which 
did not tend immediately to real profit. When I entreated 
him to relax from study, he would answer that it did not 
deserve the name. The Word of Life, as dispensed by him, 
was invariably to me as a nail in a sure place. 1 reflect 
with much feeling how greatly he assisted my weakness, 
supporting my authority in the family, and on all occasions 
referring both children and servants to me. He would not 
grant the smallest favour to a child, or hear any appeals, 
separate from myself ; insisting always that their mother 
should be first consulted. Since I sustained the loss of his 
aid and influence, I have proved the beneficial tendency of 
this regulation." In recording the particulars of that loss, 
Mrs Hare thus narrates their final conversation upon earth : 
— " He then called for me, not perceiving that I was kneel- 
ing by the side of his bed, and said, in a manner which I 
shall never forget, ' God will be yours,' — and, with a difficult 
accent — ' a Father, a Father to the dear children. Give my 
love to them. I only care for their souls.' " 

Such were the experiences wliich had prepared the 
widowed mother for the training of her orphan children, 
and for the entire education of Robert Henry Hare, still 
an almost unconscious babe, when, in July 1817, he received 
his father's last kiss. 

A passage in the private journal of Mrs Edward Hare 
claims insertion in this place. Listening, on the last day 
of April 1837 (the nineteenth year of her widowhood), to 
a sermon by the late Mr North, of Hull, on Ruth ii. 12, 
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" The Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward be 
given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou 
art come to trust" she thus describes the simultaneous current 
of her own reflections : — " While the interesting narrative 
of the amiable Ruth was expatiated upon, I took occasion 
to recur to a season of exquisite sorrow in my own experi- 
ence, but also a season of great blessing. Having left the 
precious remains of dearest Mr Hare fby which title she 
always referred to him] in the city of Exeter, I was jour- 
neying homeward to Leeds with my infant, the youngest 
of nine then living. It was March 1818. On the coach 
stopping to change horses within a few mites of Leeds, the 
place which contained the representatives of my once 
earthly treasure [those of their children who were at Albion 
Street under the care of her venerable mother], I perceived 
one whose face I knew standing at the door of the inn. 
His intent survey of my person gave me time to think. 
Quickly the expression of his countenance was deciphered. 
' Is it Mrs Hare?' he asked. My heart instinctively began 
to say, though not in uttered words, ' Call me not Naomi, 
call me Mara.' But God enabled me to retract the silent 
thought, and my soul was filled with pensive gratitude and 
mournful praise to Him to whose divine care I had been 
commended with the emphatical assurance, 'God will be 
yours.' Lord, let the reflections occasioned by this inci- 
dent, be such as shall, through the Divine Spirit, bind me 
more closely to Thee !" 

About the same time there occurred, in the regular course 
of her private readings, those words, " A judge of the 
widow is God in His holy habitation," when she " found 
power to take hold of them as a portion for herself." On 
the following morning, her faith fixed in a similar manner 
upon the passage in the 68th Psalm, "Though ye have 
lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold;" 
" from which," she remarks, " I gathered this instruction, 
that, notwithstanding my scantiness of experience and de- 
fectiveness in practice, the Lord was waiting to give me a 
larger degree of His Holy Spirit, by which, through the pre- 
cious blood of Christ and His intercession, the graces of 
that Spirit should be so rooted in my mind and heart as to 
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show themselves in my practice like the beautiful adorning 
spoken of in the Psalm. Oh for that inward beauty of 
holiness of which it is said God will ' look and love His 
image there!'" 

The close connection between manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit to individual souls, and a diligent study of the Word 
which He inspired, often illustrated in the experience of 
the devout, was strikingly exemplified amid the conjugal 
and maternal trials of Airs Hare. A memorandum in her 
handwriting records a series of instances in which, on parti- 
cular occasions, applicable passages were powerfully brought 
to her mind : — " While seeking the Lord — ' But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with 
healing in His wings.' On being pardoned— ' Thy sins, 
which are many, are all forgiven thee.' On my marriage — 
'My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest.' On the commencement of Mr Hare's afflictions — 
' The Lord is righteous in all His ways, and holy in all His 
works.' On my being ordered to journey with him into 
Devon for health — 'By faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out, &c, obeyed ; and he went out, not know- 
ing whither he went/ In a time of great need — ' Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the 
Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.' 
After my widowhood — 'In righteousness shalt thou be 
established : thou shalt be far from oppression, for thou 
shalt not fear ; and from terror, for it shall not come near 
thee. All thy children shall be taught of the Lord. In 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength. The Lord 
shall give thee rest from thy sorrow.' In great family 
affliction— 'He shall cover thee with His feathers, and 
under His wings shalt thou trust : His truth shall be thy 
shield and buckler.' In sore anguish of mind — 'Thou 
which hast shown me great and sore troubles, shalt quicken 
me again : though I walk in the midst of trouble, Thou wilt 
revive me.' In another season of deep sorrow — ' In all this 
Job sinned not,' with a sweet consciousness of not disputing 
the will of the Lord." 



CHAPTER II. 

CHILDHOOD. 

[1818-1824.] 

" Thou whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 

Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure." — Herbert. 
" From purity of thought all pleasure springs." — Young. 

The only severe or troublesome illness from which Robert 
Henry suffered, until that which terminated his mortal life, 
occurred in babyhood, and before his widowed mother's 
removal from the preacher's house in Albion Street, Leeds. 
He was ordered to Harrowgate, the waters and the air of 
which effected, under God's blessing, a remarkable cure, 
resulting in a long course of almost uninterrupted health. 

On mature consideration, Mrs Hare selected for her place 
of residence the town of Darlington. At first thought this 
would have seemed little likely to be the choice of a lady 
who, left a widow with so many children, must have been 
painfully reminded that from that' place came her own 
father to inveigle her mother into a marriage against the 
wishes of her father, only to desert wife and child soon 
after the birth of the latter, and at the very time when the 
former was in expectation of that of her second daughter 
and sole other child. But, under the circumstances, this 
also was little likely to weigh on the mind of a daughter 
who, in common with her own youngest son, had no per- 
sonal recollection of her male parent; while even her 
mother, long before this herself a widow, followed, though 
to Darlington, the elder child. Mrs Hare was probably 
moved by the kind suggestions of the Doves, a numerous 
family, and all her cousins, born and settled in several 
branches at that town. Her aunt Dove, one of her mother's 
five married sisters, had wedded a thriving currier and 
tanner there, who, at his decease, divided his two busi- 
nesses between four of his sons. The currying was be- 
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Sueathed to Christopher and William, the elder two. 
ihristopher, when a boy, had been sent for education to 
the grammar-school at Ripon, in which town* (since made 
a city) the deserted mother of Mrs Hare then resided, and 
she herself was married. This was the foundation of an 
intimate friendship between the two cousins. He and his 
brother had not been long in partnership before they opened 
a subsidiary establishment in Leeds. When, therefore, Mr 
Hare was appointed to that circuit, Mr Christopher Dove, 
being then a well-known and active office-bearer in the 
Methodist society at Darlington, called to see his cousin 
and her husband as often as affairs brought him to the 
town. On receiving intelligence of Mr Hare's decease, his 
sympathies, and those of his brother and partner, were 
deeply stirred, .and Mrs Hare, having confidence in their 
character and principles, naturally listened to their sugges- 
tions and advice. It would be unpardonable ingratitude in 
her only surviving child to omit this opportunity of warmly 
acknowledging their never-failing kindness to his mother 
and her children in the new home, and to himself whenever 
he visited Darlington or they London. 

In 1818 Mrs Hare took up her residence in the town at 
Skinnergate, but removed in 1821 to the neighbouring 
parish of Houghton, a seclusion more congenial to 
her feelings; not that she shunned society altogether, 
or she would not have acquired, as a title of re- 
spect, the honourable designation of "mother of the 
village." Rarely, however, did she leave her own quiet 
dwelling, except to attend public worship, leading her 
class in her pleasant sitting-room. Her elder daughters 
were at school ; the two younger, with Robert Henry, at 
home. This was the society in which he received his first 
mental and moral impressions; and from these happy 
associations he was never severed, till, at the usual age, he 
went to Woodhouse Grove ; while they were not merely 
renewed during the yearly and shorter holidays, but, as will 
by-and-by appear, home influences were again exerted in 
full force upon him after the completion of his school 
education, and continued in operation, until his moral 
principles were firmly fixed, and his ingenuous character 
decidedly formed. At the age of eight years, no doubt, he 
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was less prepared for taking an advanced place in school 
than if he had enjoyed the previous instructions of a father 
versed in the branches of a liberal education, or even the 
advantage of elementary teaching in a preparatory school 
for young boys ; but he had been brought up in that nurture 
and admonition of the Lord for the lack of which the most 
brilliant scholarship could never have compensated. More- 
over, he had received the kind of training best suited to 
the tendency of his gentle nature and special aptitude. It 
appears, from a letter of his mother to her sister, that, in 
the summer of 1821, when his eldest brother was expected 
from London, Robert Henry betrayed much anxiety that 
the tailor should send his first suit of buttoned clothes in 
time for the visitor to see him in them, " much more 
concerned about them than about his lessons ! " In truth, 
he was one of those children in whom the moral develop- 
ment precedes the intellectual, and who, though not exempt 
from the common depravity of the whole race, sooner and 
more easily learn to do well than to master the principles 
of Latin grammar, or to make their way across the "Asses' 
Bridge " in Euclid's Elements. 

Such were the associations from which this tractable boy 
was separated when he went to school. By that time, how- 
ever, his mother had left Houghton for Leeds, in which 
town a boarding-school for young ladies was opened by 
her daughters Eliza and Maria, who had been carefully 
educated under Miss Grindrod, sister of the Rev. Edmund 
Grindrod, their father's friend, at Hamer Hall, near Roch- 
dale. The home-tie, — that "slender tie" which, as the 
poet says, suffices to " hold a gentle guest/' — was, therefore, 
not entirely severed ; the short distance between Wood- 
house Grove and Leeds admitting of occasional interviews 
between mother and son besides the usual vacation. 



CHAPTER III. 

SCHOOL DAYS. 
[1824-1830.] 

" Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 

will not'depart from it." — Solomon. 
" I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which 

dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice ; and 

I am persuaded that in thee also." — Paul. 

Robert Henry Hare left his mother's house at Leeds for 
Woodhouse Grove ou the beginning of the school year in 
1824. There are no documents to show the reception that 
he met with, or his own feelings on finding himself an 
inhabitant of that new world. It is quite certain, never- 
theless, that, as the orphan son of his former friend and 
colleague, he would be kindly cared for by the excellent 
Miles Martindale and his admirable wife, although the 
decease of that well-prepared Christian at the ensuing Con- 
ference, soon deprived the boys of their parental oversight 
The reader is indebted to the Rev. E. B. Pinder, of Thirsk, 
for interesting recollections of Mr Hare's life at the Grove, 
where they were schoolmates and bosom friends. He begins 
with some account of his own first experience in a place 
which still has charms for hundreds of Methodist preachers' 
sons in their musing and social hours. 

According to Mr Pinder's recollection, his friend Hare 
arrived some time before the Leeds Conference in 1824, for 
he remembers seeing him, on one of the Sundays during 
its sitting, going in his mother's company towards chapel, 
and, of course, would not have recognised him had they 
not met before at school. He also calls to mind their 
boyish confidences, when, in tones of filial and fraternal 
tenderness, Robert Henry spoke to his early companion of 
the mother whom he loved so dearly, and the blind sister 
to whom he was specially attached. 
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The persuasion that he was deeply influenced by his 
mother in the formation of his character, and the settle- 
ment of his principles and views, is confirmed by Mr 
Pinder*s recollections of their conversations on such sub- 
jects. "It strikes me forcibly," writes that gentleman, 
" that he was indebted to maternal influences for an early, 
though perhaps for some time latent, bias towards religious 
aspirations. I have heard him refer to his mother, in our 
occasional walks on the playground, in a way which implied 
that her conversations with her children tended especially 
to imbue their minds with a sense of the spirituality of 
religion. He mentioned, for example, her express approval 
of much that she saw and knew about members of the 
Society of Friends, and her avowal that, were she not a 
decided Methodist, her next preference would be of that 
community. ,, 

Mrs Hare was a lifelong admirer of Friends, for one of 
whom she might well have been taken, not less from the 
calmness of her demeanour and her contemplative mood, than 
from the style and neatness of her attire. A Quaker lady 
was one of her intimate friends at Sheffield more than three- 
score years ago. Her medical attendants, both in Man- 
chester and at Darlington, were of that persuasion. Three 
of her daughters were educated by a Friend. Another was 
her neighbour and associate during widowhood in Leeds. 
At Darlington, where they abound, she united with them in 
the Committee of the Bible Society Auxiliary, and was one 
of a company of ladies, partly Friends and partly Metho- 
dists, who met statedly at each other's houses, for religious 
conversation and worship. " I belie ve," adds Mr Pinder, 
" that the influences of a home regulated by such a parent, 
conscious of the responsibility resting upon her when bereft 
of so excellent and gifted a husband, penetrated my school- 
fellow's heart so as to make it readily susceptible of religious 
convictions." 

Mr Pinder is of opinion that young Hare laboured under 
a disadvantage in entering such a school at the childish age 
of eight. This fault experience has mended, the entering 
age being now, and for some time past, ten. Even then, 
Edward Pinder at least was not sent till far advanced in 
his tenth year, and only after having had nearly two years 1 
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drilling in the Latin accidence at the grammar-school of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The great advantage of beginning at 
ten instead of eight is that of deferring departure from 
fourteen to sixteen. During those two later years a well- 
initiated youth will acquire many times as much as could be 
taught him or he could learn between twelve and fourteen. 
The higher faculties will have then come into play, and 
receptivity be rising towards its height, in the more perfect 
combination of memory and understanding. As for young 
Hare, he left home better fortified in family affections and 
moral principles than in the elements of any tongue but his 
mother's. In Mr Finder's view, the disadvantage was the 
greater on account of the method then pursued at Wood- 
house Grove. " I have, like you," he says, "a profoundly 
grateful recollection of Mr Parker ; but his plan, especially 
as regards teaching the rudiments, appears to me now to have 
been faulty. It was not adapted to elicit latent mind. 
What I, notwithstanding some conservative prejudices in 
its favour, must call the cumbersome old grammar-school 
system, with certain characteristic modifications of his own, 
was adopted. Now, teaching Latin through Latin did not 
suit boys of that early age, unless they happened to have 
the dubious qualification of a memory retentive of mere 
words, conveying to their minds no meaning. Moreover, 
I feel quite sure that at that time the boys were not 
trained to use the construction into English placed at the 
end of the Eton grammar. We mechanically learned, in 
parsing, to apply the rules in propria quce maribus, <L-c, 
without really understanding them." 

The first race or early races of boys at Woodhouse Grove, 
made their incipient acquaintance with the Latin grammar 
by means of Valpy, certainly having far less of patient and 
real teaching from Mr Parker's predecessor as classical 
master than from himself. They therefore the more easily 
mastered under him the Eton grammar, which the upper 
classes were made to repeat through and through frequently, 
and currente lingud. It may have been — nay, was — a radical 
defect that the English grammar was not taught at all in 
the old times ; but, as the highest experience attests, and 
for reasons which would seem obvious if stated, a thorough 
drilling in Latin grammar, especially with the addition of 
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Greek, prepares the student for analysing his own language, 
not etymologically only, but in respect of all grammatical 
expression, with a power, a nicety, and an accuracy such 
as can be attained through no other means. 

Mr Pinder is further of opinion, that, when the small 
boys, who knew as little of Latin as of Sanscrit, saw their 
equals in age, who had been grounded in declensions and 
conjugations, lifted, by two or three classes, over their heads, 
they were discouraged, and sometimes felt as though they 
had been treated unjustly. Of course, these feelings, natural 
enough in boys, would have diverse effects, making the idle 
perhaps reckless, yet spurring such as were better disposed 
to the greater diligence. As for young Hare, Mr Pinder 
remembers him to have complained that the instruction 
given was not conveyed through the understanding. And 
it is more than probable that understandings of a certain 
order are liable to be underrated by teachers. When they 
find quick, bright boys before them, it becomes their de- 
light to pour into their minds all that they will take, while 
the good lads of slower apprehension attract but little 
notice. They do not, indeed, fall into the category of 
dunces and idlers, and share their doom of mingled 
neglect and reprehension; but no sufficient consideration 
is paid to their constitutional peculiarity, not to speak of 
natural infirmity. Schoolmasters would perhaps be im- 
proved in their practice by learning on their own part from 
a wider field of experience than mere school-keeping pre- 
sents, — by taking lessons, on the one hand, from parental 
observation, and by calling to their aid, on the other, the 
results of intellectual development in adult age and in 
the different spheres of manly life. Had -dSsop written 
in pure Greek the fables in which he blended amuse- 
ment and instruction with a skill that placed him, in 
Plato's estimation, above Homer, this mistaken peda- 
gogual practice might have been corrected, and the plod- 
ding tortoise have received as much attention as the 
skipping hare. Most observers have found occasion to 
remark the attainment by natures of slow intellectual de- 
velopment to heights never reached by those quick-witted 
individuals who shrank from every acclivity that they 
could not mount at a spring ; and they have also perceived, 
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that, when the moral development has had precedence of 
the mental, the completed character is oftenest great in 
both respects. In this they are fortified by Mr Pinder. 
" I feel sure," that gentleman observes, " that the scholastic 
discipline, as it affected the mental development of some 
boys who have subsequently equalled or exceeded, both 
morally and mentally, boys who held higher school rank, was 
not fair." The late Mr Parker was incapable of intentional 
unfairness ; but, this point saved, young Hare, it will be 
agreed by many, lived to be an eminent example of steady 

i>rogres8 culminating at a point high above the middle 
evel. 

The character given of him by his schoolfellow is such as 
might have been predicated from the circumstances and 
effects of his domestic training. " Your brother," proceeds 
Mr Pinder, "was one who seemed to make no enemies 
among his schoolfellows. He took his due share in their 
games and other amusements without finding matter for 
jealousy or cause of quarrel ; abundant occasion for which, 
as we all know, sometimes arises out of boyish pastimes. 
I have no remembrance, either, of his ever getting involved 
in the troubles which some were often bringing upon 
themselves by mischievous or wanton freaks — such as 
running out of bounds, and other thoughtless, if not law- 
less, proceedings — so as, without manifesting any rootedly 
vicious propensity, to acquire the reputation, more than 
they deserved, of being bad lads. Hare's abstinence from 
such devious ways was not, however, attributable to undue 
timidity or to want of spirit. On the contrary, he had a 
manliness, and, I think, a self-possession, about him, which, 
together with his amiableness, tended to secure him general 
respect. " 

The importance of the subject justifies the publication of 
Mr Pinder's account of the religious excitement in which 
both himself and his friend participated. " Early in 1829," 
he states, " the whole school came under the influence of a 
remarkable * revival.' In the latter part of the preceding 
year, a number of the older boys had evinced a deep spiritual 
concern, attending prayer-meetings conducted every even- 
ing by Mr Parker. In the following January his venerated 
mother died, an event under the solemnity of which he 
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delivered some stirring, I might say startling, addresses, 
which by degrees drew all the boys — not a few, I believe, 
receiving deep and permanent impressions. Some of the 
excitement that followed may not have been wholly salu- 
tary ; but, even in cases of subsequent declension, the real 
work was revived in after-years, and brought to good effect. 
Your brother, at these seasons, was observably sedate. 
His natural good sense and dread of insincerity prevented 
him, as I remember, from making those demonstrative mani- 
festations of religious feeling into which some others were 
hurried or betrayed. But I should not wonder if he traced 
his conversion, in part, to what he then experienced." 

The Rev. C. G. Turton, of Richmond House, Ventnor, 
in the Isle of Wight, one of Mr Hare's colleagues in the 
Nantwich Circuit, was also one of his schoolfellows. " My 
recollections of your brother as a schoolfellow," he observes, 
" are all creditable to him as one of the steady sort. He 
was generally reading in play-hours, and seldom gamboled 
with his comrades. He would at times advise us to read 
and pray more and to play less. He found salvation at the 
Grove during the revival In school, he was good and 
attentive. He gained the respect and confidence of all by 
his conscientiousness and high principle of fairness, and 
by his general urbanity." 

At the March visitation of the classes in 1829, "R. H. 
Hare" was "admitted on trial into the Methodist Society in 
Brother Parker's class, by J. Wilson, preacher." In the 
same year, he addressed the following letter to his mother, 
the only one of his school letters that has been preserved : — 

To Mrs Hare, King Street Cottage, Darlington. 

" Woodhouse Grovb, lith September 1829. 
" My dear Mother, — It is with great pleasure that I avail 
myself of the opportunity of writing to you to inform you that I 
am in good health, which inestimable blessing I hope you enjoy. 
Please to send me a copy of the ' Spiritual Navigation/ to have 
at my own disposal. In my last parcel, you sent me some rhymes 
composed, as you said, by Mrs Watson s son, when he was but 
eleven years of age ; but I do not know what Mrs Watson you 
mean. When you write to London, I should be glad if you would 
desire both my brother and sister to write to me. In the classical 
department, I am reading ' Cornelius Nepos.' I am in the 8th 
class, and my classical number is 72, time in months 63$, differ- 

B 
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ence 8}. I am still quite undetermined as to my trade or pro- 
fession, after I have finished my education ; but I hope that 
Providence will point out my way, that I may walk therin. In 
the last letter I wrote to you, 1 informed you of the marriage 
of Miss K. Stamp ; and, in this, I must inform you that Mr 
Edward Stamp was lately married. On Wednesday the 2nd of 
this month, the Rev. Mr Hammit, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, paid us a visit. Please to give my love to 
my brother and sisters, and to all my relations ; and accept the 
same from your affectionate son, R. H. Hare. 

" P.S. — James Vasey sends his love to Mrs Pickring." 

The mechanical writing of this letter proves both that 
great pains had been bestowed by the teacher in that de- 
partment, and equal care taken by the pupil. The wide, 
even distance between the lines, the clear space betwixt 
word and word, and the uniform finish of the strokes 
throughout, show the performance to have been a deliberate 
and carefully superintended school exercise ; but, since 
there is not the slightest mark of any other pen than the 
youthful writer's, it may be presumed to represent fairly 
the degree of accuracy to which he had attained in fair 
transcript from his own rough draft. The omission of an e 
from the word "therin," and of another from the name 
" Pickring," are the only blemishes. One or two common- 
places of epistolary style may seem to savour somewhat of 
magisterial suggestion ; but several portions of the contents 
of this rather full and various schoolboy communication, 
have the manifest imprint of spontaneity. Upon the whole, 
it is a vast improvement on the older style of a Woodhouse 
Grove letter, which seldom contained more than the writer's 
account of his own state of health ; his hope (that being 
good) that his parents' was the same ; and a request for a 
cake, a knife, or some such thing. Whether regarded as a 
piece of caligraphy or as a literary composition, it sustains 
the credit of both school and scholar, in a case where the 
status jmpiUaris had still some space to run. 

"Like yourself," Mrs Hare assures his brother, "dear 
Henry had none but grateful and pleasant memories of 
Woodhouse Grove, and would never hear it disparaged 
without reply ; often remarking, for one thing, that he had 
never since enjoyed food as he did there. This, I know, 
helped much to settle his own five boys in it." 



CHAPTER IV. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

[1830-1836.] 

" Give me the pliant mind whose gentle measure 
Complies and suits with all estates." — Herbert. 

"High worth is elevated place : 'tis more ; 
It makes the post stand candidate for thee ; 
Makes more than monarchs, makes an honest man ; 
Though no exchequer it commands, 'tis wealth ; 
And, though it wears no ribbon, is renown. " — Young. 

" Let the die on pains be cast ; 
They the fund exhausted last. 1 ' — hk Fontaine. 

During the first half of Robert Henry's years at school, his 
mother and sisters lived in Leeds. When by three deaths 
— those of the elder two and the youngest — the number ot 
the latter was reduced to two, and the hopes with which 
Mrs Hare had established her residence among her hus- 
band's latest friends and admirers were frustrated by the 
wise, though mysterious determinations of Divine Provi- 
dence, she returned in 1827 to Darlington, where, or, later 
on, in the village of Houghton again, she re-settled her 
diminished family. On leaving the Grove, Robert Henry 
there joined his mother and sisters. It then became a 
subject of consideration for what kind of calling in life he 
should prepare himself. Young as he was, he had a high- 
minded dread of being a burden upon the limited resources 
of his mother ; yet he would have been exceedingly loath 
to be separated from her and from his sisters Sophia and 
Isabella; especially the latter, the one who was entirely 
blind. 

It is thus accounted for that mother and son were so 
easily induced to acquiesce in a proposal* from Messrs 
Christopher and William Dove to take him as an articled 
apprentice into their leather factory. A kind of labour so 
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merely manual, and not in any way attractive, seems scarcely 
fitted to a youth having received the elements of a liberal 
education. Nothing, however, is more honourable than 
useful industry; and with respect to that which he was 
induced to follow, two general facts are undeniably true : 
first, that many curriers have attained to wealth and position 
in society; and, secondly, that the more prosperous among 
them have usually, if not always, been those who had made 
themselves practically masters of their craft. 

At this stage in young Hare's life, his mother's only 
sister, Mrs Outhwaite, took up her residence in Darlington. 
This lady, a woman of bright intellect and fascinating con- 
versation, though of a solicitous spirit, was also a widow, 
left, many years before, with three sons and two daughters. 
Her only surviving son, Mr William Outhwaite, formerly 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, was of nearly the same age as his 
cousin Hare, and they became companions. The biographer 
owes to this gentleman's recollections the only means of 
carrying his narration through the early years of appren- 
ticeship. In the summers of 1830 and 1831, they had 
many pleasant country walks together, generally in the cool 
of the day. 

" I saw a good deal of my cousin," Mr Outhwaite writes, 
" on his going home from school I was one of his walking 
companions, although he enjoyed most the society of his 
mother and sisters. Never morose, he was, even then, pre- 
vailingly serious ; and I remember that, whenever others 
became frivolous or boisterous, he was the one to bring us 
back to intelligent conversation and practical usefulness; 
speaking, himself, more like a judge summing up the facts 
and arguments of a case than like a boy fresh from school. 
On one occasion, when the empty result of all our jabber 
had dissatisfied him, ho exclaimed, ' Well, our conversation 
has ended in a bag of smoke.' Let me illustrate my recol- 
lections of him with an incident. More than once, I accom- 
panied him in a walk to Cockerton, a village some two 
miles out of Darlington. We called upon a farmer known 
as ' Josh Britton,' — a very old and also very penurious man. 
Ho was terribly afraid lest wanton and thoughtless youths - 
should pluck his fruit. But Robert Henry gained his con- 
fidence and esteem, and was rewarded for his kind civility 
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with a pocketful of pears and plums. Nay, more ; on one 
occasion he made a successful appeal to the old man's 
charity, obtaining from him, for some religious purpose, a 
donation in money, the news of which excited surprise 
when known in Darlington." 

Mr Outhwaite, who was bred to the same trade as his 
cousin, has some recollections on that point. "Though 
not," as he thinks, " of a very anxious turn, but, on the con- 
trary, of an even, placid, calm disposition, he manifested at 
times considerable solicitude about his future. His mind 
never, I think, went fully into the trade to which he was 
bound. It was not congenial to his liking, and he had no 
relish for the prospect of hard and toilsome work which it 
placed before him. As often, however, as he gave way to 
rather gloomy views, he came back to the redeeming side 
of the question, and would cheerily dismiss the subject in 
the words of Cowper : 

1 There 's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot/ " 

As every Grove boy well knows, a native susceptibility 
to the charms of natural scenery could in few places be 
more certainly elicited, or cultivated to a higher degree, 
than along the banks of the Aire and within view of the 
hanging woods of Rawden and Calverley. On the higher 
side of Apperley Bridge, the landscape is, or was, however, 
yet more exquisitely beautiful ; and no one who, in youth, 
approached Eisholt Hall * through that splendid avenue of 

* Mr Pinder draws a beautiful picture of the Grove and its surround- 
ings, on recalling his first approach in the company of the present Rev. 
Charles G. Turton and his brother Jabez, and of the younger son of the 
Rev. William Edward Miller, Charles, who died in Chili. " As we 
approached within a mile or two of the school, Miller pointed out to 
us the chimneys of the house just peeping to view among the trees ; 
which, with the surrounding Bcenery, produced a charming impression 
on our minds. I cannot but think that the beauties of the neighbour- 
hood contributed, with other things, to fix those enthusiastic recol- 
lections of the place which are so general among old Grove boys. Cal- 
verley and Rawden Woods, so conspicuous from the premises, bore the 
aspect almost of nature's primitive wildness. No adornments of ' art ' 
(which does not always, as an old school-copy had it, ' improve nature'), 
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trees, or skipped across the Aire, running parallel to it, 
by the stepping-stones between which its irritated silver 
waters brawled as they glided on, or proceeded to Guiseley 
through the glades of the wood whose giant limbs swept 
the sward, while, among their boughs, the nimble squirrels 
lilted like birds or butterflies, can be surprised that John 
Wesley should have set down that sylvan spot as "the 
Capua of Yorkshire."* 

Thus trained to an appreciation of the beautiful in 
scenery, young Hare might well enjoy, as his kinsman 
mentions, the varied banks and abrupt windings of the 
Tees. " In one of our walks to Croft on a fine afternoon, 
he seemed," says Mr Outhwaite, " to be in love with all 
nature, descanting with high feeling upon the Meander of 
the North, the bright verdure, the redundant foliage, and 
the charm of their very colour upon the eyesight. In every 
simple flower or velvety growth of moss, he found objects 
of unfailing interest. Admiration of the works of God 
seemed to be inseparable with him from grateful confi- 
dence in His Word. Growing quite ecstatic, his soul broke 
out in elevated tones, full of the love of God to man, and 
more intensely full of gratitude to Him who had reserved 
for His sinning and rebellious creatures such an affluence of 
blessings. I have known him, at the beginning of one of 
these delightful walks, to be in low spirits, low almost to 
despondency ; but, as we proceeded, the old spell came over 
him, his soul recovered its spring, and leaped, as it were, to 

in the shape of villa* with their carriage-roads cutting unceremoniously 
through her domains, had then broken in upon their solitude, and im- 
paired their native simplicity. Esholt Walk, terminating in the noble 
mansion of the Stansfield-Cromptons, was then, I think, a more magni- 
ficent avenue than it is now, having trees more densely planted on 
either side. The Grove's academic shades, with such natural attrac- 
tions of scenery, and almost close to the banks of the Aire, then a pel- 
lucid stream, might be deemed fitting haunts for the Muses, and a 
suitable spot for acquiring familiarity with old classic legends of 
Dryads and Naiads, and all the literature of Greece and Rome." 

* " July 1 8, 1 759. From Otley I rode on to Mr Marshall's at Guiseley, 
the Capua of Yorkshire ! 

Hie nemuMj hie gtlidi fontos, hie moUiaprata. 
[Here gladed groves and gelid streams unite, 
With waving meadows, to inspire delight.] 
'Til well, God is here ; or who could bear it ? " — Wcdqft Journal, 
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a pitch of cheerfulness and adoration. I remember no such 
excursion that was not, one way or another, associated with 
some moral purpose or result. Calling, in one instance, at 
a farmhouse, we applied for a draught of milk, of which he 
was very fond; and I observed that he did not accept this 
little hospitality, without embracing the opportunity of 
speaking earnestly to the farmer and his family on the 
affairs of the souL After bidding them good-evening, we 
passed by a field in which some thoughtless youths were 
setting a savage dog to tease and irritate a bull : my cousin 
at once went into the field, and insisted upon the discon- 
tinuance of their wanton sport. At first they refused, and, 
putting him at defiance, threatened to turn the snarling 
animal upon him. But this menace had no effect. Firm 
to his purpose, he expostulated again, and, by that mixture 
of high courage with almost maidenly gentleness which 
already characterised him, he subdued their resentment, 
persuaded them to renounce their coarse and hazardous 
amusement, and, without in terms requiring it, elicited a 
spontaneous promise never to do the like again. 

"Another occasion comes back to my mind when we 
were joined for an afternoon's stroll by two other friends of 
our own age. All three of us gave ourselves up to his 
guidance ; and, choosing a path full of interest and beauty, 
he led us along, calling attention to every point that was 
romantic or picturesque, and infecting us with his own 
hilarity and devoutness by the unaffected gladness and 
goodness of his remarks. If, at times, the conversation 
flagged, or fell off into frivolity, he sounded again the key- 
note of his own more serious spirit, and generally succeeded 
in restoring us to a higher tone. I had frequent occasion 
to remark his unfeigned aversion to all kinds of small talk, 
and especially to tittle-tattle and everything bordering 
upon scandal. ' First/ he would interpose, in his mild but 
conscientious manner, i take out the mote out of thine own 
eye.' Even to his nearest and best friends, I have heard 
him express deep pain of mind at what they had permitted 
themselves in speaking to the prejudice of an absent 
person. 'I wish,' he would say, 'that I had never 
heard that ; ' or ' I am sure/ he would remark, if unable 
to resist the evidence of fault, ' it is much exaggerated.' 
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In short, he was full of charity and goodwill ; far more 
prompt to succour the weak and failing, to pity and restore 
the fallen, than prone to court the favour of the compara- 
tively great and powerful. High and noble in principle 
though meek and humble in manner, scrupulous in integrity 
and truth, and really and thoroughly good, he gained an 
irresistible influence over those with whom he chose to 
associate; and (speaking for myself and from observa- 
tion of others) they never parted company from him, but 
with a desire, at least, to become wiser and better for 
the interview." 

The same reminiscent has lively impressions of the manly 
and serious views entertained by his cousin Hare in the 
early years of adolescence. It was his chief delight to con- 
verse on such subjects as divine worship, prayer, and praise ; 
and the obligations to a holy and useful life. " He must, 
also, " observes Mr Outh waite, " have then thought much 
about the vice of drunkenness — its sad consequences, and 
the means of its counteraction. For I well remember the 
force with which he argued the necessity of total abstinence 
as the only practicable remedy equal to the evil. I also 
call to mind the intensity of his domestic affections and his 
anxious desire to be as little burdensome as possible to Jiis 
mother, and to adopt the surest and speediest means of 
providing for himself." 

When, in 1833, the Messrs Dove removed their head- 
quarters from Darlington to Leeds, Robert Henry Hare, as 
an apprentice whose term of indenture was unexpired, went 
with them. The separation from his mother and his two 
surviving sisters was a severe trial to both him and them ; 
but Mrs Hare had the consolation of intrusting the care of 
his personal accommodation to one who had been the cora- 

£ anion of her own youth, and was a devout member of the 
[ethodist Society; and also, of reflecting, that he could 
not have gone, in the order of God's Providence, to any 
town where his parents and their family were held in 
higher esteem, or by a greater number of kind and excellent 
friends. 

Being Hare's senior by a year, young Pinder left school 
before him, and they lost sight of each other until, in 1833, 
the latter returned to the Grove in the capacity of junior 
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teacher. " We renewed our acquaintance," he relates, " by 
mutual interview, when he made occasional visits to the 
school, and when I went over to Leeds where he was located 
with the Messrs Dove. He was then turning his attention 
to the exercise of preaching (though, I think, he had not 
entered upon the work), and was bent alike on religious and 
mental improvement." 

Mr Outhwaite, also, was so placed as to have occasional 
communication with his cousin after his removal from Dar- 
lington to Leeds. He remembers in particular a Sunday 
which they spent together, young Hare deviating for once 
from his regular habits, in order that his cousin might hear 
those excellent Independent preachers, the late Dr Winter 
Hamilton and Mr Ely. Their subsequent conversation 
turned upon what they had heard and witnessed, and led to 
comparisons between the styles of worship characteristic of 
the Dissenting and the Methodist bodies respectively. " My 
cousin," says Mr Outhwaite, " gave it as his impression that 
the prayers of the Independents were more reverential, if 
those of the Methodists were more fervent ; and that, though 
the preaching we had been listening to might be more 
eloquent, that on which it was his habit to attend, while 
not less impressive, was followed with greater practical 
usefulness." 

Mr Outhwaite calls to mind several conversations with 
his cousin, sometimes over a cup of cocoa at his lodgings in 
Wellington Street, and at others in a stroll along the banks 
of the Aire. On one such occasion they again discussed 
the merits of the sermons heard the day before. Several 
other young men were this time of the party. After one 
and another had pitted the eloquence of a favourite preacher 
against that of the rest, young Hare freely admitted the 
ability and fluency of the different orators, but confessed 
that he, for his part, gave the preference to practical 
usefulness over rhetorical address, and yielded the palm of 
true greatness to him whose sermons were most successful 
in leading sinners to the Saviour. With this he proceeded 
to recite the well-known passage in which Cowper adduces 
the Apostle Paul as a model for preachers, pronouncing the 
lines with a fervour of enthusiasm which lastingly impressed 
one at least of the listeners. This was nearly twenty years 
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before the publication of Conybeare and Howson's "Life 
and Epistles of St Paul," a work which, as soon as it 
appeared, Mr Hare thoroughly studied, at a time when the 
impressions derived from the Acts and the Epistles had 
only, or chiefly, such aids as Paley, Gilpin, and Fletcher 
afforded, to make them definite and deep. His cousin dis- 
tinctly mentions, however, that the life and character of 
the great apostle were even then his study, and that he 
had formed an exalted conception of his labours in both 
preaching and prayers. "Paul," he observes, "was his 
standard. He showed much pain of mind whenever indi- 
viduals approached the throne of the heavenly grace in a loose 
style and familiar manner. Several times I heard him censure 
such persons, though always with a kindly gentleness. I 
wish I could recall his very words, evincing, as they did, a 
spirit of profound reverence, and an awful sense of the 
privilege of prayer, as not to be exercised but with simple 
solemnity and in earnest belief. For so young a man, he 
laid unusual stress upon consistency of character and con- 
duct in all professors of religion, but especially in its minis- 
ters. ' I believe/ he once declared, c the world might soon 
be converted if both miuisters and members would only be 
consistent and faithful 1 " Here, again, came to his lips the 
words of Cowper, his mother's, and most mothers', favourite 
poet 

At this early period, young Hare had firmly adopted 
those views on the subject of intoxicating drinks which he 
held through life with all the tenacity of meditated convic- 
tion. " One of the later, if not the last, of my long conver- 
sations with him," writes Mr Outhwaite, "was when a 
young man at Leeds, in whom I took the deepest possible 
interest, had been much corrupted by the society of reck- 
less tipplers. I laid the case before my cousin, who 
answered to this effect : ' Nothing will save him but one of 
two things — either Divine interposition or total abstinence. 
Get him to sign the pledge without a moment's delay.' On 
that occasion he spoke earnestly, strongly, almost vehe- 
mently, of the sin of drunkenness and the dangers of drink. 
It was his most ardent wish that ministers of the gospel 
would set the example of abstaining. ' What a work,' he 
exclaimed, ' would that perform 1 ' I remember the force 
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of his appeal to a miserable sot, who, at intervals of sobriety, 
appeared to regret his besetting sin. 'Well,' he said, 
' you have signed the pledge often, and as often broken it 
Ever and anon you come declaring that this drink will ruin 
you, body and soul. You now say that you would rather 
die than continue to lead such a wretched life. Well, 
solemnly make up your mind to die; yes, I say, to die. 
For, when you have determinedly made up your mind, and 
have resolved to die rather than drink another drop, then 
you will conquer.' The man, though his case seemed hope- 
less, took the advice, triumphed over his evil habit, and 
became, not merely sober, but truly religious and consistent. 

" Thus faithful to others, he was not less faithful to me. 
Many and close were the questions he put concerning the 
state of my heart and mind. I had but lately begun to 
meet in class, when, observing me to be in low spirits, he 
dwelt much upon the true enjoyment of a Christian life. 
We should be living closer to God day by day, always 
growing, ever aiming at the full stature of a man in Christ. 
How dwarfed, he said, were Christians compared with what 
they might and ought to be ! We should live in the 
atmosphere of prayer, and in the constant exercise of praise. 
His own nature struck me as truly noble and courageous. 
I observed him always leaning to the weak and timid, rather 
than siding with the strong and self-asserting. None could 
be more kind, affectionate, or conciliatory. He was a man 
who would take a neighbour's part though he had no cash 
to spare him ; ever ready with kind words and cheering 
counseL With the softer virtues and tender charities of 
life he combined decision, firmness, and independence, 
claiming and conceding perfect freedom of thought, and 
joining to a right mind and a strict conscience a warm 
heart and a large soul." 

For many years following Mrs Hare's great trial and 
bereavement, her experience was one series of anxiety and 
sorrow. First, the infant with which she returned from 
Exeter to Leeds, was seized by the whooping-cough, and 
died when but eight months old. Then Robert Henry 
became the subject of a severe complaint, which, however, 
yielded in process of time to the curative influence of the 
Harrowgate waters. After that, a cerebral malady of por- 
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tentous character showed itself in her fifth daughter, Isa- 
bella, which, though suspected of an injurious tendency 
upon the brain, never actually disturbed the intellectual 
faculty, though it resulted in a total loss of visual discern- 
ment. With this permanent addition to her solicitudes, 
the suffering mother applied herself to the cherished project 
of opening a boarding-school, in which her eldest daughter, 
Eliza, should take the chief place; the second, Maria, 
assisting in the lighter departments of study and accomplish- 
ment. Miss Hare had evinced from childhood so great 
an aptitude for learning, and acquired languages — French, 
Italian, and the rudiments of Latin — with so much ease, 
that her father, a man not easily made sanguine, used to 
predict for her a career of scholarship like that of Elizabeth 
Carter. On leaving school she manifested so much solid 
sense, with a capacity of teaching and talents for business, 
that, though a mere girl in years, she was sent by Mrs Hare 
from Darlington to Leeds, and intrusted with all needful 
preparations for the projected seminary. Her sister also 
had made very considerable proficiency in various studies, 
but showed a more decided taste for music and drawing, 
in both of which she was well qualified to give elementary 
instruction. Not only did Mr Hare place his three elder 
daughters under Miss Grindrod's care (for the third, Sophia, 
received her education also at Hamer Hall), but in several 
circuits, Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, he had embraced 
every opportunity of recommending that lady's school to 
parents desirous of good training and instruction for their 
girls, and nowhere with more success than in the circuit 
where so soon his own labours came to an end. These cir- 
cumstances afforded to his daughters excellent prospects in 
entering a career of usefulness for which he had spared 
neither pains nor expense in early preparing them. The 
favourable augury was amply confirmed by the immediate 
success of the experiment ; but, alas ! when the sisters were 
beginning to please themselves with the hope of recom- 
pensing the self-denying sacrifices made by their parents, 
the health of the elder failed, and no care or skill was per- 
mitted to arrest the insidious progress of a disease in the 
lungs, which, having run its course, released her to a coun- 
try and a clime where " the inhabitants say not, I am sick/' 
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but are for ever " safe from diseases and decline." A latent 
tendency to the same mortal complaint was developed in 
Maria, through close attendance, as was believed, upon her 
sister in the most contagious period of her illness ; and she 
also fell a victim to its proverbial remorselessness. So long 
as a member of the family survives, the obligations which 
they owed under their sorrows to many sympathising friends 
should never be forgotten or unacknowledged ; especially to 

food Mr and Mrs Sigston in the former case, and to Dr 
[annah and Mrs Hannah in the latter. Mr Sigston was 
unremitting in his consolatory and prayerful attentions; 
and from Dr Hannah's hands, Maria received the elements 
of the Lord's Supper the day before she also escaped to the 
land which knows neither death nor sorrow, tears nor pain. 
While Mrs Hare was sitting down, and watching for some 
indication of God's will concerning her future proceedings, 
typhus fever, in a violent form, broke out upon the town 
of Leeds, and seized with relentless grasp her second son 
Edward and her youngest daughter Emma, both of whom 
were carried off by the fell destroyer. Edward was marked 
by all that was outward and obvious in his father, and 
bade fair, had he lived, to reflect many rays of his moral 
and spiritual character. Emma was endowed from infancy 
with a meek and quiet spirit, and seemed to be divinely 
fitted to soothe the anguished mind of her widowed and 
afflicted mother, and to cheer with gentle and unwearied 
sympathy the otherwise lonely gloom of her sightless sister. 
To this young sufferer, her only remaining sister, Sophia, 
and her younger brother, Robert Henry, supplied between 
them the place of her translated companion ; and with this 
wreck of her fair and numerous family, Mrs Hare retired 
once more to sad seclusion on the banks of the Tees. 
Thither, however, the mysteries of Providence pursued her; 
and it must have seemed that all her days were to be 
sorrow, all her travail was to be grief, and her heart to 
take no rest in the night. For she had scarcely re-settled 
herself in Darlington, before the too familiar symptoms of 
consumption declared themselves in her darkened child, 
whose worn and weary bones rest there, her freed spirit 
ascending where are complete deliverance to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind. 
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To describe at greater length these numerous bereave- 
ments, with their attendant griefs and their abundant con- 
solations, would form too long an episode in this elegiac 
story. But between Isabella and Robert Henry the ties of 
companionship were so close, and the effect of them upon 
his character was so strong, that the narrator may perti- 
nently avail himself of a manuscript in which his mother 
at some length dilates upon the disposition and character, 
the sufferings and death, of her much endeared child, in 
aid of his own broken recollections of her. 

Born at Dale Street, in Manchester, on the 1st of July 
1813, Isabella Hare, named after her father's eldest sister, 
was not baptized till he removed to Liverpool. The vener- 
able Henry Moore officiated on that occasion, which did 
not take place until after the birth of the second Emma, 
the first having died an infant at Cheetham Hill, near Man- 
chester. Isabella had no sooner received the sign, than, 
being able to run, she retreated in high dudgeon from 
the room, when the minister, with his characteristic humour, 
turned towards her father, saying, " Brother Hare, the old 
Adam ! n From early childhood her temper was a mixture 
of vivacity and pensiveness. Her strength of will might 
have resisted the force of command, yet it submitted readily 
to the government of love. At four years old she showed 
serious concern about affairs of the soul, often dreading 
sleep because she wanted the consciousness of the Divine 
favour and forgiveness. Nothing else interested her so 
much as conversation on such themes. Men of science 
inform us, that, although the most frequent seat of the 
form of blindness under which Isabella Hare suffered is the 
retina of the eye, the next is probably the brain itself, or 
that part of the optic nerve which, lying within the cranium, 
is in contact or in communication with the brain, and par- 
takes of what occasions it disease. The most frequent 
causes of this dreadful complaint are exposure to too bright 
a light, as the limelight, or the procession of an eclipse of 
the sun, or, as in Milton's case, over-exertion of the eyes in 
laborious study, or, as in that of the watchmaker, intent 
inspection of minute pieces. The Esquimaux have learned 
to guard themselves against it, as proceeding from the 
brightness of their snow-fields, by shielding their eyes with 
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" snow-spectacles." It was the opinion of the celebrated 
William Hey, that Isabella Hare's loss of sight arose from 
the destruction of the optic nerve. The courageous and 
patient girl willingly underwent all the sufferings connected 
with the severe but futile " remedies " that were suggested 
and employed. Mrs Hare mentions the circumstance that 
the pupils of her eyes were as clear and bright as those of 
a seeing person, and that they turned in their orbits with a 
natural and concurrent motion ; but, " though," like Mil- 
ton's, " clear to outward view of blemish or of spot," they 
" rolled," like his, " in vain to find the piercing ray, and 
found no dawn." To use the sufferer's own words, she 
could " see the light about her, but no objects." All hope 
gone, " she began," as her mother writes, " to avail herself 
of what help she could have from others. Superior readers 
failing, she employed her younger brother (Robert Henry) 
or sister, encouraging them to spell the words they could 
not easily pronounce." Her appetite for knowledge was 
insatiable. A student from college kindly took her through 
some books of Euclid, and found her unusually apt ; and the 
science of grammar positively captivated her. Her ear for 
music also was discovered to be fine and nice, that sense, as 
often happens, being acuminated by the shutting up of the 
other entrance-gate of knowledge. 

The death of so many of the family deeply affected her. 
" The loss of three sisters and a brother in the course of 
two years," says Mrs Hare, " proved a sore trial to her 
sensitive mind, and was greatly aggravated by the remain- 
ing part of the family retiring to Darlington ; as she had 
formed many friendships in Leeds, with the companions of 
her studies and her solitude. The powers of her mind were 
so strengthened and matured by rumination, that she be- 
came a help to her helpers." The sword, in fact, was too 
keen for the scabbard. Separated from her young asso- 
ciates, her mind fell back upon itself ; and those soul soli- 
citudes, which had manifested themselves almost from 
infancy, revived with intenser anguish to perturb her youth. 
She declared herself to be unhappy beyond expression. 
Meeting in class with a leader of middle age and tender 
spirit, she found occasional relief; but, for the most part, 
brooded in silence and reserve. It was believed that she 
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had really received the Divine forgiveness, hut not followed 
immediately by peace and joy, from a conflict between her 
sense of duty to declare it, and a natural flinching from the 
publication of her private experience. In these circum- 
stances she was much indebted to the kind attentions of 
Miss Miller, daughter of the Rev. Robert Miller, that lady 
being the principal of a large ladies' school at Darlington. 
Her heart, however, was sorely distressed by the enforce- 
ment of church discipline against a male member of the 
class, who, having shown her kindness, had a sacred claim, 
as she conceived, upon her gratitude. The case, it seems, 
was without doubt; yet she resolutely refused to believe 
that the delinquent could be guilty of unworthy conduct, 
and insisted that he had suffered a penalty not merited. 
When overpowered by undeniable evidence, " she fell into 
a paroxysm of grief beyond expression, and a sad illness 
ensued, the agony of her mind increasing the bodily disease." 
Mrs Hare names several other matters which disturbed 
her serenity, and gave mental pain beyond her strength to 
endure. " On beginning to look up again," proceeds the 
narrative, "she suffered a fresh privation in the removal 
to Leeds of her dear brother Robert Henry, who was her 
greatest help and comfort under her deprivation and dis- 
tresses." This trial too she gradually surmounted ; but, in 
the autumn of the following year, her health drooped : she 
laid aside her reading and her music, and became the sub- 
ject of a deep and settled melancholy ; nothing else coming 
so readily to her lips as the lines in which Cowper expresses 
his own inability to find pleasure in anything visible or 
invisible. During the summer months of 1833, everything 
was done that skill could prescribe or ingenuity think of ; 
but nothing availed. She, on the other hand, more anxious 
about her soul than about her body, now begged that the New 
Testament, without comment, might be read to her ; and 
then expressed a desire to hear her father's sermon (the 
fourteenth in the " Pulpit Remains ") on " He that spared 
not His own Son," &c. Her patience under pain was 
indomitable, and she even recovered the serenity which 
spiritual anxiety had taken from her. Usually she was 
entirely absorbed in her own thoughts ; and her behaviour, 
especially during family devotion, was impressively re- 
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verential. " She ever observed," says her mother, " that it 
was incumbent on heads of families, and the better-taught 
generally, to set an example of kneeling upright at prayer. 
Children and servants were so prone to take an easy pos- 
ture, which, in an exercise so solemn, her soul abhorred. 
This erect attitude she observed so long as her tottering 
frame would any way allow. When utterly unable to keep 
it, she burst into tears, and reclined in her easy-chair, 
throwing her apron over her face, ever after the signal when 
she wished to retire within herself. " 

One symptom, in her case, of the inroads of disease, was 
the impaired sense of hearing. For this, it was announced, 
medicine had no remedy. She sprang into alarming energy, 
exclaiming, " Oh ! what shall I do ] what shall I do?" It 
was concluded that she dreaded the loss of a second sense ; 
but her anxiety was purely spiritual "No," she said; 
" it is not that : it is that I have not the assurance, have 
not confidence in God. I know not what I may have to 
suffer, nor how I shall be able to bear it. A time, I see, is 
coming when friends can do no more ; and here I am, not 
sure of my acceptance with God." 

In this distress, it was scarcely possible that she could 
have a wiser director, a better human comforter, than her 
deeply-experienced mother; and so, it was evident, she 
herself both thought and felt. From her brother Robert 
Henry also she derived a soothing help. "He related," 
says their mother, " the way in which the Good Shepherd 
brought him into His fold, when she expressed a pleased 
amazement to find in her dear brother's experience such a 
corroboration of her own." Still, she pined for " the sub- 
stance," as she phrased it, "of true religion. Sophia," 
she added, "are you weeping? Don't fret: there is no 
need. It is the full assurance that we want; then I 
know the company I am going to." At last, in the midst 
of prayers on her behalf, she said, " This word has come to 
me: 

' None but Christ to me be given ; 
None but Christ in earth or heaven.' " 

And so she fell asleep in Him, on the 26th of October 1833, 
being in the twenty-first year of her age. 
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Such, in brief, is all that needs be extracted from a har- 
rowing record of religious struggle in a godly maiden, which 
drinks up the spirits of the reader. To know himself ac- 
cepted in the Beloved, is the privilege of every believer 
strong in faith; and multitudes have doubtless lived, as 
well as died, in the possession. Far more important is it, 
however, to rely with implicit trust upon the infinite 
ability and willingness of Christ to save, than to obtain, 
in some form preconceived by oneself, or described by 
another, assurance more or less definite of salvation as a 
fact. 

While young Hare was pursuing his avocations at Leeds, 
one of his cousins, John Hare Gibson, was under articles to 
the late Mr Close, a medical practitioner in that town, who 
was also a member of the Methodist Society. Dr Gibson 
states that, when they were in Leeds together, he was him- 
self confined so much at the surgery as to see his cousin but 
rarely ; and, when he did, it was for a brief evening, with 
two or three other young men, at Hare's lodgings in Wel- 
lington Street. " Even in those days," says the Doctor, 
"he was always remarkably thoughtful, conscientious, re- 
gular, and temperate in his habits, and evidently a God- 
fearing youth. His greatest pleasure was to talk on 
theology, divinity, and the influences for good which he 
always thought the Wesleyan community were to exercise 
in the world at large. He was then of a very re- 
tiring disposition ; and, from the best of my recollection, 
all his spare time was spent in preparing for what, I be- 
lieve, he already thought would be his great calling 
in life ; namely, to preach the Gospel among his father's 
people. Another reason why I saw so little of him was, 
that he lived in one circuit, and I in the other. And 
again, I naturally became mingled with medical students, 
which was a further cause of our seeing so little of each 
other." 

The Rev. James P. Fairbourn, of Oldham, who, besides 
being one of Mr Hare's schoolfellows, also resided in Leeds 
at the same time with him, has furnished a few recollections 
arising out of their intercourse. "I wish," he writes, 
" that I could adequately convey to you the estimate which 
I put upon his character. It would not be a mean one. 
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On the contrary, I regarded him as one of the most up- 
right, conscientious, and pure-minded of young men. My 
acquaintance with him commenced at Woodhouse Grove 
School, where we were pupils together. It was afterwards 
continued for a while in Leeds. This would be in the year 
1833. It was my greatest pleasure, at that period, to visit him 
as often as possible. We spent many Sabbath afternoons to- 
gether, sometimes reading portions of Dwight's ' Theology,' 
Todd's i Young Christian,' or a work of some other eminent 
divine. After these exercises, we took a cup of tea or of cocoa 
together, and then usually repaired each to his own place 
of worship. Belonging as we did to different circuits, ex- 
cept on rare occasions we thought it wise to keep, for the 
most part, to our accustomed sanctuary and ministers. Mr 
Hare had not then begun to preach, though I knew his 
mind was drawn in that direction. He profited much from 
the ministry and counsels of the late Rev. Robert Wood. 
I was removed from Leeds before his name appeared upon 
the preachers' plan, and did not see him again till at the 
Conference when he came to be ordained. His views of 
Christian doctrine were, when I knew him, in strict accord- 
ance with Methodist teaching. He was a firm believer in 
the universality of Redemption, and maintained the neces- 
sity of a hearty compliance with the conditions of the 
Gospel, in order to realise the blessings of salvation. His 
spirit and demeanour were habitually courteous ; and, with 
his principles, I cannot conceive that in after-life he would 
ever be otherwise. There was nothing approaching to 
arbitrariness or unfairness about him." 

Thus, in the place where his father ceased to preach, 
he was first put upon the Circuit Plan. He met in the 
class led by Mr Marsden, the hosier, a truly devout man, 
and formed a Christian friendship with his exemplary 
son. 

The Rev. Robert Wood, to whom, it appears, Mr Hare 
owed much while a local preacher at Leeds, was, like him- 
self, a preacher's son, their fathers being closely attached 
friends. With something of James Wood's solidity, he had 
qualities of his own that made his preaching at once attrac- 
tive and impressive, being logical and inferential, often 
minute, always instructive ; while his private conversation 
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The Rev. Robert Wood. 



was lively, informing, and beneficial. That vigour of body 
which, during a course of service in principal circuits, 
effectually seconded the powers of his mind, deserted him 
during the later years of life ; and he died in great peace, 
but prematurely old, in the fortieth year of a highly useful 
ministry. 



CHAPTER V. 

LOCAL PREACHER, AND OCCASIONAL SUPPLY. 
[1836-1838.] 

" Son, go work to-day in my vineyard." — The Lord Jesus. 

The Rev. Richard Reece, who bore, by general consent, the 
title of " Father Reece" for many years before his death, 
may be considered as the first chairman of a district under 
whose official eye young Hare made his appearance in the 
Methodist pulpit. With this crowning sanction, his name 
was put upon the Hull Plan, and, not till his efforts had 
met with the good man's kind yet conscientious approval, 
did he go forth as a supply on either bank of the Humber 
and then beyond the Wash. When, moreover, he took a 
circuit at Hornsea, this truly Right Reverend Father in 
God was his diocesan. It would have been a rich grati- 
fication to be able to give in Mr Reece's own words, the 
opinion which he had formed of the young man's budding 
character and germinating usefulness. For this must be 
substituted a brief sketch of Paul the Aged himself — that true 
type of the righteous who spring and spread like the palm- 
tree, and grow like a cedar in Lebanon ; and, when planted 
in the house of the Lord, flourish in the courts of our God, 
still bringing forth fruit in old age, and, by their own tried 
and proved integrity, magnifying the grace of God and 
evincing the uprightness of the Lord. 

Mr Reece was admitted to the pulpit by Wesley, who, 
among many scores, never had a truer son or a more faithful 
successor. For beyond sixty years, he laboured in the 
ministry, the last of his contemporaries to maintain that 
five o'clock morning preaching to which the Founder stead- 
fastly adhered. He rose to the highest rank, equally enjoy- 
ing the confidence of his brethren and that of the people. 
He was the first ambassador sent across the Atlantic to 
represent the Connexion at the General Conference of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. Twice President of the Con- 
ference at home, to his lot it fell to convey to Dr Samuel 
Warren the decision of the assembled brethren that they 
could no longer regard him as one of their number. This 
painful duty, as he distinctly avowed it to be, was per- 
formed by him in such admirable taste, as to elicit in the 
annual obituary the marked acknowledgment that he never 
failed to "blend affection with authority ;" and as to draw 
from the sufferer himself, at the moment of disownment, a 
grateful recognition of the kindness with which sentence 
had been pronounced. He was one of the wise-hearted, 
and an example of the believers in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. The young never 
had a more fatherly friend or a gentler monitor. Majesti- 
cally tall, his ruddy countenance illumined by smiling eyes, 
and crowned with silvery hair, he preserved a dignity in 
which there was no taint of haughtiness, amply justifying 
the eloquent description of him as "a lovely picture of 
patriarchal beauty, authority, and courtesy." He went to 
his rest in 1850, his last words being, " For ever with the 
Lord !" 

The private journal of Mrs Edward Hare for the year 
1837, contains several references to her younger son's ex- 
perimental labours in the ministry, between the expiration 
of his apprenticeship in Leeds and his appointment by the 
Conference to a circuit. " January," she wrote, " has been 
a month of sore trial and deep exercise, anxiety and fear. 
My son [Robert Henry] came home, and became very ill in 
body. In labouring for the bread that perisheth in the 
week [in connection with Mr William Sissison who had 
married his father's youngest sister], and in the Lord's 
blessed work on Sundays and at all vacant hours, he had 
overdone his strength, and was peculiarly reduced ; but God 
heard prayer, and in a few weeks he began to amend." 
In June of the same year, she writes that, her elder son and 
two of his children having come to visit her, " her dear son 
Henry, who was supplying the place of a preacher at 
Beverley, came over to Hull, and had great pleasure in 
seeing his brother. I bless the Lord, He opened my mouth 
in prayer with them and for them ; and we were a band of 
love." When she paid her annual visit to the sea-coast, she 
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said, " All thy waves and thy billows have gone over me ;" 
but her faith and patience added, " Yes, they passed over 
my head ; not one was permitted to swallow me up." 

On the 1st of January 1838, she had the singular plea- 
sure of attending the meeting to celebrate the jubilee of 
George Yard Chapel, where her husband had so often 
preached, and of which his father was an original trustee ; 
and, while Mr Reece was speaking, she " found her best 
feelings deeply interested in the review of the usages of old 
Methodism." From an entry in February of this year, it ap- 
pears that " her son Henry came home from Barton, where 
lie had been labouring for some months. Much cause for 
gratitude have I," she adds, "that he should be so highly 
honoured as to be called to the ministry. The President 
(the Rev. Thomas Jackson) wishing him to go to Lynn, in 
Norfolk, to supply for a sick preacher, our venerable super- 
intendent (Mr Reece) made him preach as often as possible 
in Hull, preparatory to his being presented at the quarter- 
day in reference to Conference.* I have felt much sympathy 
with him, but was relieved this morning by an assurance 
that He who hath said, ' Lo, I am with you alway, even to 
the end of the world/ would be his helper and fulfil His own 
word. Being again assailed with solicitude on his account, 
that word came, * What a man seeth, why doth he yet hope 
for?' A light shone upon it in this way, that, when 
favoured with an assurance of God's help, we are to account 
it equal to having seen it realised ; and therefore we must 
be tenacious of this assurance, and not allow unbelief to 
rob us of it. The Lord fulfilled His Word to Henry, as 
appeared in the results." 

On Wednesday, February 21, he left home for his ap- 
pointment at Lynn. " I believed," wrote his mother, " that 
the presence of God would accompany him;" and, on the 
18th of March, she had heard a good account of him, which 
confirmed her in the persuasion that he was " labouring in 
God's vineyard at the Master's own appointment." He 
abode at first under the same roof with the Rev. William 

* A son, a grandson, and a great-grandson, descended from John 
Hare, of Hull, received at that place authority to preach the Gospel ; 
a coincidence of fact and circumstance regarding three generations of 
one family supposed unique in the history of Methodism. 
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Fowler, the superintendent, and, it is believed, the minister 
whom he was sent to relieve ; for, at the next Conference, 
that gentleman " sat down" as a supernumerary. By another 
arrangement Mr Hare became an inmate in the house of Mr 
Brown, a member of the Methodist Society at Lynn. As 
Mr Fowler died in 1846, his testimony concerning the 
young novice cannot now be obtained ; nor is there found 
among Mr Hare's own papers any record of his first experi- 
ences in circuit duty. Even of his correspondence with his 
mother, nothing remains beyond two of that lady's letters, 
which, as they are all, and as they tend to exhibit the ties 
of moral sympathy between them in an illustrative light, 
shall be here inserted, omitting matters not relevant to this 
purpose : — 

"Mr Hare, Rev. Wm. Fowler's, Methodist Cluipel y Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

"Hull, March 15^,1838. 
" My dear Henry, — Anticipating the pleasure you would feel 
in receiving Sophia's letter, I did not think it necessary to write 
so soon as otherwise I should. Your grandmother and myself 
have been indisposed in a bad cold which has prevailed much here, 
attended with great oppression on the stomach and chest. We 
both feel better, though not quite well. Mr Lambert has called 
to sec us, and desired your sister, who delivered a message from 
you, to inform you that if you would describe your feelings after 
preaching, he would write you a letter of advice as a guide to 
your conduct. Your journey to Lynn seems to be marked by the 
gracious providence of your heavenly Father, who knew what 
you had need of. The society of so many unexpected friends, 
though transient, was pleasing, and would tend to exhilarate your 
spirits after your trials here as to the exercise of preaching before 
critics. Very striking proofs of the goodness of God have been 
evident since you left, in reference to what you spoke in preach- 
ing with fear and trembling ; being, it seems, conveyed with 
power and efficacy to the minds and hearts of wise and intelligent 
nearers, who have testified that what was sown in weakness was 
raised in power, approving itself to the consciences of the hearers. 
Amongst your friends is Mr J. Henwood (I believe). Mr Thos. 
Henwood called upon me, and expressed himself in the most 
satisfactory manner ; also Mr and Mrs Alsop, Mr John Sissison, 
Mrs Shinnam (through Miss S.) and Mrs Waring. Mrs Baxter 
was at Waltham Street in the morning : did not know who you 
were, but thought you would be at George Yard in the evening, 
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and went They had a Mr Gibson visiting from Leeds. On her 
describing your person and manner, he told her who it was. A 
conveyance offering to Leeds, I thought of enclosing your letter to 
Mr Marsden in a few lines, and sending it Your aunt Sissison 
spent Tuesday afternoon here. A Mr Young had been at their 
house, and had been very warm in your favour. He had told 
them of your large congregations in the Barton Circuit, and a 
great deal more. Mrs Young, he said, was your decided friend. 
You do not say if you mentioned me to Mr Fowler. I beg to 
present my kind remembrance of him. I hope your situation 
will be agreeable at Mr Brown's. You will at all events be more 
retired and independent In your next, relate particulars as far as 
propriety permits. Mr Lambert, whose talent for introductory 
favours you cannot well be insensible of, requests to know if you 
visit a place near Lynn called Terrington, at which a medical 
friend of his lives, of the name of Hunt, who was from Hull and 
of respectable parentage, and is partner with another gentleman of 
the faculty. Mr L. said if you would call and give his respects, 
Mr H. would feel great pleasure. He has been here this evening 
to see mother : he could scarcely Interrogate her, so much was he 
busied in talking to me upon imputed righteousness, &c. He also 
asked me if I did not think that the human mind was in its most 
qualified state for prying into knowledge from thirty to thirty- 
hve. I told him after forty was the time when threefold was 
gained, in the same ratio of time, compared with any preceding 
period, it was thought by the learned, and that, in the lower ranks 
of life, this I had proved myself. I have sent your letter to Mr 
Benjamin Marsden, and with it a few lines concerning your 
labours at Barton, and afterwards your call to Lynn, giving him 
your address. — I am, dear Henry, your affectionate mother, 

"A. Hare." 

The second letter is to the same address : — 

"Hull, March 28to, 1 838. 
" My dear Son Henry, — The quarter-day was yesterday. A 
note from my friend Mr Hawkin, after the meeting concluded, is 
the occasion of my writing. ' You will be pleased to hear that 
Henry passed the quarter-day with credit, having a good report 
of alL* I thought tnat it would relieve your mind to hear so far. 
Your sister heard Mr Parsons at Fish Street Chapel last night 
from the 19th chapter, 16th verse, of the Revelation to St John. 
She was also at the love- feast at George Yard on Sabbath-day last, 
when Mr Brooks was present, being invited by Mr Field, with 
Mr Reece's leave. She was quite ill with the heat and great con- 
course of people. Near the conclusion, a man called to Mr Fowler, 
who was about to propose closing the service, ( You must not 
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conclude yet, here is one in distress.' Mr R, in a sweet, amiable 
manner, said that the book he held in his hand, said and taught 
that ' all things were to be done decently and in order,' therefore 
he must beg leave to close. Mr Brooks preached in the evening : 
during his sermon, he and the audience sang three times. Sophia 
saw Mr Crow on Sunday. He said that Mr Cook, the young 
preacher at Darlington, was very useful. He also told her that a 
messed revival is going on in Leeds. Indeed, it was spoken of in 
the love-feast by Mr Fowler and others. Perhaps Mr Benjamin 
Marsden has written you of it. I sent your letter, and wrote a 
line. We have been reading Mrs Hannah More's Letters. Some 
of our intelligent friends are disappointed in them. Be that as 
it may, many excellent letters are elicited from valuable corre- 
spondents, by her letters to them. I have received a very kind 
note in reply to my inquiry as to your father's ' Treatise upon 
Justification.' Mr Mason begged me to send the revised copy, 
and he would lay it before the Committee, wishing me also to 
state my terms. Your Hull friends evince kind regard to you by 
their frequent inquiries. Do not defer to write soon, we are 
anxious to hear. — Dear Henry, your affectionate mother, 

"A. Hare. 
" P.S. — Last night at our chapel, the pews were double seated ; 
some upon the edges, &c, to hear Mr Brooks. He sang during 
the sermon, and called on Mr Field to answer a question. His 
manner appears, from Sophia, quite novel." 

It has been found impracticable to obtain any informa- 
tion concerning Mr Hare's labours in the Lynn Circuit. 
The Rev. A. T. Osborne, minister of the Baptist Church 
in West Lynn, was so obliging as to institute a diligent 
inquiry, but without obtaining any particulars. "I can 
get," he reported, " only very general information from the 
oldest resident Wesleyans in Lynn. No record seems to 
have been kept, corresponding to our Church books. All 
the information I can gather is, that your late brother 
did supply the pulpits in the circuit during the illness of 
one of the resident ministers ; but, beyond the fact that 
his ministry was acceptable, my informant cannot speak. 
Mr Johnson, I learn, left Tilney Mill some years since, and 
his present whereabouts I have not been able to discover." 

When, however, this part of the narrative was on the 
point of being printed off, Mr Osborne (who, with kind zeal, 
continued his inquiries) was able to furnish the following 
information ; which, though slight, is sufficient to preclude 
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a hiatus and to show the estimation in which the young 
preacher was held by his Norfolk hearers : — 

" May 12, 1874.— Mr Cooper, of Lynn, remembers your brother 

Suite well, though he has no separate recollection beyond the fact, 
iat he himself regarded him as * a fascinating preacher, whose 
services for a longer period the friends would have been glad to 
secure/ Mr Brown, one of whose infirmities from age is great 
hardness of hearing, speaks in the highest terms of your late 
brother's character as a Christian man, and of his ability as a 
preacher. He can only call to mind, however, one incident of 
particular interest. Your brother, it seems, was accustomed to 
breakfast with his host ; and, on Good Friday, immediately after 
that meal, retired to his own room and was secluded there during 
the remainder of the day, spending the time in fasting and prayer, 
until evening, when he went to conduct a religious service in the 
chapel. He appears, indeed, to have set apart all such seasons 
for special private prayer and fasting. I feel very much dis- 
appointed that I cannot send you anything else ; but, as both 
these gentlemen, and others to whom I have spoken, say, the 
time your brother spent in Lynn was so very brief, that the 
wonder is any one of them should be able to remember so much. 
It certainly says much for the influence he exerted, that he is 
remembered by these gentlemen so well as he is." 

As Methodist readers will not fail to remark, besides 
Good Friday, two of the Quarterly Fasts ordered by the 
Conference of 1821, namely, those on Lady-day and Mid- 
summer-day, occurred during Mr Hare's brief residence at 
Lynn. 

The Rev. William Fowler is described in the Minutes of 
Conference as a man of vivid thought, quick perception, 
and moral courage; clear, methodical, and useful. He 
preached experimentally ; was careful in quotation to give 
the exact words of Scripture ; and fond of a good textuary. 
As a colleague, he was sincere, faithful, and affectionate ; 
in business, strict to time and order; in discipline, kind 
but firm. His ministry began in Jamaica, where, through 
the climate, his health failed. " I leave this island," he 
said, "with much greater regret than I left my native 
lancL" His death was solemnly sudden, occurring at a 
railway station in London ; he faintly saying, " I am sick ! " 
and «o passing to Paradise. Even six months under the 
guidance of such an elder, must have had an appreciable 
effect upon a young man so susceptible as E. H. Hare. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FIRST CIRCUIT— HORNSEA. 
[1838-1839.] 

" Go ; to the hungry food impart, 

To paths of peace the wanderer guide ; 
And lead the thirsty, panting heart 
Where streams of living water glide." 

— Alexander Balfour. 

" Herein is that Baying true, One soweth and another reapeth." 

— The Lord Jesds. 

At the Conference of 1838, Mr Hare was admitted on trial, 
and appointed to Hornsea. Gladly would he have had the 
benefits of special training in the Theological Institution 
before taking a circuit ; but, in the infancy of that semi- 
nary, it was not deemed right to open the door to youths 
who had gone through Kingswood or Woodhouse Grove, 
when so many other candidates for the ministry had enjoyed 
no such advantages. It was true that the course of instruc- 
tion at those schools was adapted to mere boys ; but it was 
also true that those boys were the sons of fathers versed in 
the duties of the ministry. The seaside town to which 
Robert Henry Hare was sent, was the favourite summer 
resort of his mother, being easily accessible, even in those 
coach days, from Hull. In a dateless letter to her own 
mother, then staying with her younger daughter at Darling- 
ton, Mrs Hare reports that her son was in good health, and 
had hitherto stood his work well. He resided under the 
roof of his superintendent, the Rev. Richard Jackson, and 
was treated by him and his wife with the greatest kindness. 
At that gentleman's suggestion, the Quarterly Meeting 
voted him an allowance of half-a-guinea a quarter for the 
purchase of books, " to which," as he himself informed his 
mother, " dear Mrs Pearson, with a full heart overflowing 
in tears," had from her own purse put a sovereign. " Oh ! " 
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exclaims his sensitive mother, "this was kind; but they 
were always of a benevolent turn of mind." " One good 
thing," she adds, " is, that he generally stays all night where 
he preaches, and goes by daylight to his appointments." 
The present writer had the pleasure of spending a day and 
a night with Mr Hare while he resided with Mr and Mrs 
Jackson, and saw convincing proofs of esteem and affection 
on both sides. 

Immediately after Conference, Mrs Hare went over to 
Hornsea to recruit her health, suffering from that painful 
rheumatism which, assuming its acutest form, was ultimately 
the cause of her death; and she had the inexpressible 
satisfaction of seeing her son in his new sphere. She 
"heard him open his commission to the people;" and 
Hannah-like exclaims, " Never, no, never, can I sufficiently 
praise God for this boon. Glory be to Sovereign Grace, 
who gave the call, and who gave also grace to obey the 
call, to duty. Though it was through much tribulation on 
his part and much anxiety on my own, yet the end is now 
accomplished, so far as that he has commenced his faithful 
ministerial labours. God make him a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed ! I believe He will. Mr Scott's son 
[son of the Rev. Thomas Scott, the Commentator] observes 
beautifully, * How often is the end of the Lord pitifulness 
and tender mercy ! ' instancing in the case of Mr Cecil, whose 
mother found that, however inauspicious the beginning, 
yet sowing in tears was followed by reaping in joy. This 
reminded me of the Lord's gracious dealings with me pre- 
vious to the birth of my son Robert Henry. Feeling some 
anxiety of mind, I was saluted with the following words as 
if whispered into my ear : * Ye have heard of the patience 
of Job, and known the end of the Lord, that the Lord is 
very pitiful and of tender mercy/ The whispering of these 
words continued for some time till the completion of the 
trial Nevertheless, I was led to look for the fuller significa- 
tion of them, which has now been realised in the Lord's 
goodness to my son, in his early conversion to Him, his 
piety, his sobriety of conduct, and, finally, his call to the 
Christian ministry among that people in communion with 
whom has been my own solace from my childhood hitherto ; 
this being the object of my early choice, and realised on my 
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conversion to God in my fifteenth year. All the Lord's 
ways are perfect. I increasingly see harmony in His works 
of providence and of grace." 

As at Gainsborough, in 1841, Mr Hare succeeded his 
schoolmate and friend Pinder, who, like himself at Lynn, 
had there supplied the place of a sick minister for half 
a year before his own name was placed upon the Minutes ; 
so, in 1843, Mr Pinder followed him at Hornsea, and is 
therefore in a measure able to fill up what would else have 
been wanting in that portion of this narrative. "From 
all I heard," he observes, "I inferred that his sermons 
had been marked by strong sense, strict orthodoxy, deep 
fervour, and pointed application. He was everywhere 
referred to as a diligent and devoted pastor, taking the 
word in the sense of not only feeding the flock with 
right knowledge and sound doctrine, but further, in that 
of training them by personal oversight, and the exercise 
of Christlike sympathy with them in the conflicts of Chris- 
tian warfare and the tribulations of daily life. . He had 
been, from the first, a systematic visitor. His zeal for God, 
desire for men's salvation, and kindliness of heart, rendered 
this department of pastoral work no mere matter of duty, 
which therefore he must conscientiously fulfil ; but a labour 
of love, which he spontaneously and cheerfully performed." 

It had now become a part of Mr Hare's work to attend 
missionary meetings, and, when occasion required, to make 
speeches at them. One which he prepared for some place 
in the circuit remains among his papers. Its most striking 
feature is its searching character. " Well would it be," he 
said, " did we retain from year to year the impressions 
received and the vows made on such occasions ! Too oft 
we who speak forget our solemn pledges ; and some who 
hear, their secret designs ; until, at the next annual meet- 
ing, renewed. This should not be. Every thought, every 
feeling, every acknowledgment, every conviction, every 
promise, every purpose conceived, will be registered in 
heaven ; surely, then, each should be remembered on earth ! " 
With this solemn exordium, he proceeded to depict the 
misery of the heathen, to dwell on their immortality, to 
describe their natural capabilities, to exhibit their numbers, 
to declare the costliness of their redemption-price; and, 
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lastly, to call attention to their mortality. "Yes," he 
said, " they are dying, ever dying, daily, hourly, momen- 
tarily dying. Whilst we depict their wretchedness, and 
discuss their claims, they die. Whilst we pity their degra- 
dation, and yet smile at their absurdities, they die. Whilst 
we devise means, or withhold our help, or demur and doubt, 
they die. Before we now separate, many alive when we 
began, will have passed into eternity. Oh ! that our eyes 
were open, that we could see them thronging the gates of 
death, and could hear the oft-reiterated shriek — 'Refuge 
faileth me ; no man careth for my soul ! ' Brethren, if we 
do anything at all for the present race of heathen, we must 
do it quickly." 

A book has been found containing, in pencil, six sermons, 
which, bearing date from August 1838, were probably com- 
posed as well as delivered in the Hornsea Circuit. In one, 
Mr Hare boldly charges upon those who were baptized in 
infancy into the name of Christ, and had repeated a thou- 
sand times the Apostles' Creed, scepticism and infidelity, 
and even a denial of the Redeemer. He refers his hearers 
to that selection of Christ's inimitable sermons, recorded so 
accurately in the Gospels, that, whilst we read, we almost see 
the unearthly preacher, mark His awful form and more than 
seraphic smile, and catch from His sacred lips the holy truths 
distilling as the dew. He shows the exactness of the parallel 
between the rejecting Jews and the non-recipient Christians, 
and concludes with a fervid appeal to such as, impressed by 
the truth of the representation, might be hopefully regarded 
as yielding to remonstrance. 

In a second, he remarks upon the wisdom of frequently 
reviewing the grounds of religious belief. " The more dis- 
tinct," he says, " our recollection of the evidences on which 
our faith is founded, the more distinct and influential will be 
our faith itself. To disregard proof, is to preclude a rational 
belief ; to forget it, is to hazard the continuance of our very 
belief." This, it is to be remembered, is the exordium of a 
young minister, who had formed one of no college, but, 
instead of continuing under such advantages the elementary 
training of school, had devoted the seven most receptive 
years of the individual mind to pursuits akin to those of 
Peter's host at Joppa. Yet, in propounding the question, 
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" How is it proved that we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables V 1 he, like a pupil of Aristotle, " begins with 
presumptive, and goes on to positive, proof." " It is not to 
be credited," he urged, "that He who created man upon 
the earth, left him ignorant of his Maker, of his Maker's 
will, of his own destiny and duty; that Jehovah has formed 
us to be happy, and to glorify Him, and yet has concealed 
from us the method by which these purposes are to be 
accomplished. Yet, surely, such is our condition, unless 
the Gospel be divine. Without it, man were a homeless 
wanderer in a trackless wilderness, friendless, hopeless, 
guideless, guardless, godless." And so he proceeded — " The 
religion of Jesus attests her own divinity. Like Him, she 
is fairer than the children of men. Persuasion dwells upon 
her lips, and her garb is of ethereal texture ; her form, of 
celestial mould." The young preacher becomes powerful 
when he asserts the divinity of the faith on the ground of 
modern results. " Can infidelity, " he asks, " boast of such 
conversions 1 It cannot. It has degraded lofty minds, and 
defiled pure hearts ; has spoiled maidenhood of virtue, and 
perverted the fair promise of youth ; has made prodigies in 
crime, and monsters in folly and corruption ; but it has 
never freed one slave to vice, or checked one sinner in his 
sins. It has saddened many, but solaced none." 

A third may be regarded as the first Christmas sermon 
preached by Mr Hare in his regular ministry. The text 
was Luke ii. 8-12. Rejecting the dictation of ecclesiastical 
authority as to the precise day of the year when the Holy 
Child Jesus was born, he accepts the propriety of at any 
time commemorating that grand event. With regard to 
the angelic announcement to the simple shepherds, he re- 
marks, " * And lo,' — suddenly, at once, instantly, before they 
had time to prepare themselves for such a visitation ; i the 
angel of the Lord,' — perhaps the highest and the greatest of 
the train ; ' and the glory of the Lord,' — heaven's light, 
rays from the shrine of Godhead : ' and the angel said/ — 
sweet messenger of hope, not of terror." Methinks those 
must have been striking passages in which he considered 
what was implied in " the Lord," as the title and character 
ascribed to the new-born babe. " The Lord Creator, — * for 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
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earth ; 9 the Lord Preserver, — for * He upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power ; ' the Lord Governor, — for * Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever \ ' the Lord Judge, — 
for ' the Father hath committed all judgment to the Son/ " 
But, above these things, He is the Saviour of all. u He 
who in a manner assumes the nature of all ; undertakes 
the redemption of all ; has laid on Him the iniquities of us 
all ; gives His life a ransom for all, — sends the tidings of His 
grace to all ; ordains that the Gospel of His kingdom should 
be preached to all; and is therefore the Saviour of all. 
Shall we not, therefore, preach Him to all ? " 

Two of these sermons were specially addressed to the 
young. "You, my youthful hearers, were born atheists. 
Though measures have been taken for your rescue, most, 
I fear, are yet 'immeasurably far from God.' Alas, my 
brethren ! alas, my sisters ! you have strayed from the fold, 
left the Good Shepherd, wandered from the green pastures 
of perpetual joy, and vainly seek, on the dark mountains of 
a barren soil, the food you need. You have quitted your 
Father s home, gone into a far and foreign land, taken upon 
you a stranger's yoke. Ah ! ye cannot fill you with the 
husks that swine do eat ! Come, to the living waters 
come ! Return ye to the verdant plains of Zion ! Arise, 
and go unto your Father ! " And let them seek Him while 
He might be found. For — " He may not be found between 
death and the appearance of the Judge ; nor may He, we 
presume, be found when reason is so impaired that the 
power to discern betwixt right and wrong no longer exists. 
Nay, the pangs of disease appear to incapacitate for genuine 
penitence and cordial faith. But, oh ! if the Spirit has been 
absolutely quenched, what hope then? Tremble you not 
to hear that there may be times when the Lord, though 
sought, will not be found ? 

' Youth is the time to seek the Lord, 
The time to insure the great reward : 
Nay ; while the lamp holds out to bum, 
The vilest sinner may return.' " 

Although so many years have elapsed since Mr Hare 
began his regular course at Hornsea that scarcely any facts 
are rememberable, it is gratifying to learn that, in the third 
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month of the present year, a revival broke out in the town 
and circuit, of which it is stated that " there has not only 
been a moving among those accustomed to hear the Gospel, 
but many who have for ten, twenty, and fifty years been 
living in sin, have found peace; and some who, a few 
months before, seemed almost irredeemable." 

In August 1872, Mr Thomas Parnham, of Newark, whose 
name will recur further on, wrote as follows to Mr Hare : 
" I have recently been to Hornsea ; and you will be pleased 
and encouraged to know, that the fruits of your labours in 
that circuit remain to this day. Mr Pearson, the circuit 
steward, went to reside there shortly after your removal 
He told me they had now several members who were 
brought to God under your ministry. Mr Thompson and 
myself also met with Mr Alderman Dowset, of Hull, a local 
preacher, who said he received his first good under your 

| preaching before you entered into the ministry : I believe 

x he said at Beverley. " 

The Eev. Richard Jackson, Mr Hare's much-loved super- 
intendent at Hornsea, died in 1841, aged only forty-two 
years* in the full triumph of faith. Converted at eighteen, he 
began to travel at twenty-four. His whole deportment was 
marked by zeal, fidelity, and kindness ; and, in every circuit, 
he was made useful to many souls, winning the hearts of 
the people. Patient and resigned, he died saying, " I am 
happy in God : His will be done ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
[1840-1841.] 

" Thyself removed ; thy power to soothe me left." 

— COWFEB TO HIS MOTHER. 

" Oh ! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God, that loves His creatures so, 
And all His works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked.man, to serve His wicked foe ! " — Spenser. 

" Robert Henry," writes Mrs Edward Hare, September 1, 
1840, " set off in good time last Friday for Scarborough, 
whither, I trust, he has gone in the fulness of the blessing of 
the Gospel of peace. The Lord has been bountiful to His 
young servant in owning his labours." Although it is more 
than the third part of a century since Mr Hare's one year's 
ministry in North Yorkshire, — a short stay for a young man 
to make much sensible impression, and a long time for any 
particulars to remain in individual memory, — some account 
can be given of that time, enhanced in interest as written 
by Mr Seth Burton Leighton, of Osborne Lodge, circuit 
steward at Sherburn, near Scarborough, to his sister in her 
recent widowhood. " Respecting dear Henry's ministry in 
Scarborough," he writes, January 7, 1874, "none living 
appears to remember anything particular, being, as they say, 
only one year here, and that above thirty years ago. Being 
myself then in Scarborough, I remember that he was an 
earnest and zealous preacher, and that much good was done 
through him, especially among the young. Many were 
added to the Lord, when he preached, one evening that I 
remember well. May I never forget it, for it was the even- 
ing that I decided. The text was, 'Why will ye die?' 
The exact number of converts I cannot recall. I know it 
was eleven o'clock before the meeting was over. On visiting 
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an aged member of mine, who is confined to her bed through 
rheumatism, I spoke to her of Henry. She said she well 
remembered him visiting her husband when ill, and speaking 
to him on the never-failing promises of God. Yes, dear, 
there was the brightness of Henry's character, doing the work 
of an evangelist, comforting the mourner, encouraging and 
cheering the depressed, and, by his walk and conversation, 
leading all to seek a higher state of Christian perfection." 

The sermon indicated by Mr Leighton, being found among 
his brother-in-law's manuscripts, adds another to the extant 
discourses which can be referred to Scarborough. In the 
remarkable effects which followed its delivery, the young 
preacher had an ample and blessed justification for devoting 
his appeal on that occasion entirely to the unconverted. 

In this circuit the Rev. John Kirk, now supernumerary 
at Harrowgate, was his superintendent. 

Although he spent but one year at the Brighton of the 
North, that year was rendered by Divine Providence, in 
what followed, the most important of his personal history. 
There he made the acquaintance of the young lady who 
afterwards became his wife, and is now his widow. This 
incident and its consequences cannot be so well related in 
any other language as in her own : — 

" It was in October 1840, when I was but fifteen years 
of age," narrates Mrs Hare, "that Mr Addison, a well- 
known local preacher, and the father of the lady at whose 
boarding-school my sisters and I were educated, brought 
dear Henry to Osgodby to tea, on his way to preach at the 
adjacent village of Cayton. I remember, being at home, 
taking no particular interest in him. I went on, working 
the cover of a music-stool instead of accompanying them to 
chapel ; rather surprised that so much notice should be 
taken of the new young minister. Months passed away, 
during which I heard, from one and another, of his popu- 
larity and usefulness. When appointed, as before, to Cayton, 
he visited our house, and my mother became much attached to 
him. I believe, indeed, that his conversations and ministry 
induced her to join the Methodists; though, with the rest of 
the family, she worshipped in the parish church, once every 
Sabbath, to the end of her life ; an event which occurred in 
1843 from typhus fever, and in the fifty- third year of her age. 
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€i Henry was very useful among the young while at 
Scarborough; and 1 have often wondered that he should 
so decidedly have declined remaining a second year. My 
brother Seth, then under apprenticeship to a chemist in 
Scarborough, was one of a number of young men brought to 
God under his ministry. When he left, they presented him 
with a handsome copy of Townsend's Paragraph Bible, 
bearing this inscription in gold letters : ' This Holy Bible 
was purchased by the subscriptions of a number of young 
men, and by them presented to the Reverend Robert Henry 
Hare, at the time he finished his labours in the Scarborough 
Circuit, as a lasting tribute of their affection and esteem for 
him as a faithful minister of Jesus Christ, under whose 
fervent ministry they had so often sat with increasing 
delight. His removal from them is accompanied with their 
ardent prayers and best wishes for his future success and 
welfare. Scarborough, August 20, 1841.' 

" My sister Elizabeth and I went to hear his farewell 
sermon in Queen Street Chapel. It was from the speech of 
the Roman governor Felix to the apostle Paul, 'Go thy 
way for this time ; when I have a convenient season, I will 
call for thee/ The word came with power to both of us, 
as to many more, that evening. We then resolved to give 
ourselves wholly to Christ ; and, the next day, greatly sur- 
prised the village class-meeting by our unexpected appear- 
ance among them. Hearing of this after he left the circuit, 
he wrote to my mother, and also to me." 

To Mrs Leighton he wrote as follows : — 

" Gain8bro\ Jan. 22, 1842. 
" My dear Mrs Leighton, — It afforded ine inexpressible 
pleasure to hear two more of your daughters, Miss Elizabeth and 
Miss Margaret, had resolved to give themselves back to Him ' to 
whom their more than all they owe/ And that I should have 
been in any way instrumental in persuading them to this, is to me 
deeply affecting, and a cause of gratitude. I hope that they have 
by this time obtained ' a knowledge of salvation by the remission 
of sins.' If not, tell them from me, not to he satisfied without 
this. Tell them that I am deeply interested in their spiritual 
welfare, and desire to hear of their having entered into all the 
privileges of the children of God. Remind them that * in God is 
their help/ and that, through Christ, God and all in Him are 
theirs. 1 used to preach to tnem the terrors of the law; oh ! how 
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I should like to pour into their ears now the consoling promises 
of the Gospel ! 

" I hope, Mrs Leighton, that you have learnt to live by faith on 
the Son of God, who loved you and gave Himself for you. What 
more could He do for you ? What more than a knowledge of this 
can be necessary to fill you with quietness and assurance ? Let 
us be satisfied with that ' sacrifice for sin ' with which a much- 
offended God is satisfied. 

" My best wishes ascend to heaven in behalf of your husband 
and the rest of your family. Perhaps they are turned ito God ? 
If not, surely they shall be. You now know the power of prayer. 
Continue to pray, my dear madam, and Mr Leighton, and Miss 
Leighton, will yet join you in your passage to the skies. What 
a delightful family circle you form on earth ! God grant that 
you may meet * a family in heaven' ! 

" Remember me kindly to your mother, her son, and grand- 
daughter at Spring House. Say to Miss Mary, that we must have 

them saved. Oh ! what a rebel is ! He so much detests 

a wolf in sheep's clothing, that he is more content than otherwise 
he would feel himself to be, alike without the form and without 
the power of godliness. But this won't do— will it? Unbelievers 
and hypocrites are to be cast into the same fiery abyss 1 I would, 
by your mouth, a<jain entreat him to become a Christian. 

" You will be glad to hear that I like my circuit very well. I 
have been ill, but have now recovered. I cannot forget the kind- 
ness with which I was treated by the whole of your family. I 
hope that I shall never cease to be grateful for it. You will 
increase my obligations to you by writing to me all you conceive 
that I wish to know. 1 shall expect to hear from your daughters. 
Our spiritual relation to each other must set aside all ceremony 
and needless delicacy. I shall have pleasure in writing to them, 
if they will give me leave by letter. — With kindest regards to you 
and every one of yours, I am, dear madam, your sincere friend, 

"Robt. H. Hare." 

Mr Hare's first letter to his future wife bears date six 
months after that to her mother. She had accepted his in- 
vitation to write with reference to her religious experience ; 
and this is his reply : — 

" Gainsbro', June 18, 1842. 

" My dear young Friend, — I am indeed extremely obliged to 
you for writing in reply to my letter. Do throw away all diffi- 
dence and unnecessary delicacy in this matter, and communicate 
with me freely on the subjects the worth and interest of which 
you have lately learned to appreciate. 

" It gave me inexpressible delight to be informed that you and 
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Miss Elizabeth have entered by faith into the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. I entreat you to 'stand fast in that liberty.' 
* Cast not away your confidence.' Though Satan should assail 
you with all his subtlety and might, though difficulties should 
multiply and clouds gather around your head. — dense, dark, and 
threatening, — 'fear not, only believe. 9 RememDer, however much 
our feelings, thoughts, temptations, or external circumstances 
may change, God in Christ is the same ; — loving to every man ; 
— especially loving to us who trust in Him ; — able — willing — 
resolved (unless we resist His will) to 'save to the uttermost.' 
ISever, my sister, give up the memory of — 

' That blest hour, when, from above, 
You first received the pledge of love.' 

Forget not the simple, solemn, spirit-cheering truth — 

' Jesus is mine, and I am His ' ! 

Forsaking sin, and having your soul stayed upon God, — believe 
this I insist upon it ! glory in it ! expect to feel it ! and all will 
be well! 

" You say, that you feel weak and prone to sin. Just so feels 
every true but imperfect Christian. Let not this discourage you. 
You ' can do all things through Christ which strengthened you ; ' 
and, when you have lelt, confessed, and lamented the remains of 
inbred corruption, it is your high privilege to believe, and then 
know, that ' the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.' Yes, 
— that it * cleanseth ' you ' from all sin.' 

" The advice which I have ventured to give to my kind corre- 

Fondent, I would extend to her sister. Tell Miss Elizabeth that 
rejoice in her joy ; — that I am now as anxious for her con- 
tinuance in the path of peace and purity as I once was for her 
conversion ; that to believe, love, and obey constitute the whole 
of religion. 

" I hope that Mrs Leighton has recovered her wonted health, 
and that her soul prospers. I trust that Miss Mary is still the 
Mary of the GospeL Need I say that, with you, I desire that 
your father, your sister Anne, your grandmother, your uncles, 
cousins, and every other member of a family from which I have 
received so much kindness, — should also choose ' the good part ' ? 
Well, we can pray for them ; and we will. Be assured, should 
Providence ever permit me to visit the neighbourhood of Scar- 
bro' (which I hope for), Osgodby will be the last place that I can 
find it in my heart to neglect. I had almost forgotten to mention 
your brothers. 1 wish them well with all my heart Does he 
who is with the druggist hold fast his integrity ? Give my love 
to all whom I have mentioned, and believe me to be yours most 
affectionately, Robt. H. Hare." 
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The narrative of an acquaintance and friendship thus 
begun, and issuing in the closest of human ties, must be 
interrupted at this point to show, under another aspect, the 
sympathetic heart which beat in the bosom of this excellent 
young man. But first a glance shall be taken at the nature 
and results of his studies for the pulpit while at Scar- 
borough. 

Any illustrations of Mr Hare's preaching, in style or in 
matter, beyond the occasional testimony of brother minis- 
ters or private members, who had themselves heard him or 
had heard others speak of his discourses, are to be derived 
from those of his manuscript preparations for the pulpit 
which he was found to have recently composed, or, being 
older, to have preserved for further use. The whole collec- 
tion is not very large, compared with the much larger 
number that a preacher of his diligent habits cannot but 
have prepared, and, in fact, was well known to have written. 
Among those extant, are not a few marked as " revised 
and rewritten," — a significant proof, that, while it was his 
wise and conscientious habit to be continually making new 
sermons, he addicted himself to the custom, not less wise, 
and perhaps equally useful, of reconsidering and improving 
those among the old which his heart and mind joined in 
assuring him were least imperfect or most susceptible of 
melioration. It seems certain, however, that his general 
rule, or frequent practice, was to discard, and even destroy, 
the first-fruits of his probationary study, in proportion as 
he was able to furnish himself with maturer produce. 
Unless one or two of the former may remain among a small 
number that bear no mark of the time when or the place 
where they originated, the discourses preached during his 
first efforts as a local preacher, have entirely disappeared. 
Not one bears date from Beverley, or Lynn, or even Horn- * 
sea. Not more than three were preached at Scarborough. 
A comparison between the circuits which he superintended 
and those in which he was a junior or second preacher, 
serves to indicate that, in his case at least, the cares of 
administering a circuit militated against many new addi- 
tions to his preaching stock. It is curious to observe, how- 
ever, that brain and pen achieved the highest point of fer- 
tility at Whitchurch, where, judging from the manuscripts, 
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he composed, in 1851-53, three times as many sermons 
as in 1866-68 at Rochdale, which shows the next highest 
number. 

Two sermons only, among all Mr Hare's manuscripts, 
have been discovered, bearing date so early as March 1841, 
when he was approaching the close of his short ministry in 
Scarborough. One has this singular mark, that it belonged 
to a pair, the fellow of which has perished. It is founded 
upon the words, " In every thing give thanks," and thus 
begins : " A short time ago, we attempted to discuss the 
verse which precedes our present text:" namely, "Pray 
without ceasing." The two are coupled at starting and 
in closing : "It had been said, that prayer is a duty the 
obligation of which is readily acknowledged ; but ceaseless 
prayer, one the necessity of which many are disposed to 
deny : it was said now, that the duty of thanksgiving too is 
generally allowed ; but, that ceaseless thanksgiving should 
be required, would be startling to many." The relation of 
the two injunctions is shown in the final sentence : " The 
spirit of gratitude, like the spirit of prayer, is from God : 
therefore, that we may ' in every thing give thanks/ we 
must ' pray without ceasing.' " 

The discourse which sums up two discourses in this 
admirable point, is in every respect regularly constructed. 
Although, betwixt school and pulpit, the preacher had 
spent seven years in manual exercises, his manuscript is 
deficient in no very tangible evidence of a literary training. 
The orthography is immaculate. The sentences are clearly 
marked off. The punctuation of each is accurate and pre- 
cisely systematic. The arrangement under main heads and 
minor sections is distinct ; and the matter is divided into 
paragraphs individually complete. The subject propounded 
is discussed under three heads, the precept, its reasons, and 
motives to obeying it. It is treated as implying a sense of 
obligation, a feeling and an expression of gratitude, and as 
extending to everything. The general reasons for thanks- 
giving are discovered in the mercies of God ; but why for 
everything, under all circumstances, and at all times ? Be- 
cause, at the worst, there is cause for gratitude and none for 
complaint ; because we continue under obligations for the 
past ; because we have always present cause to be thankful, 
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even in affliction, for we then need and receive more than 
ordinary support and consolation ; and because, at all times, 
we are receiving some undeserved and indispensable bless- 
ing from above. The motives to obedience are found in 
the fact, that a thankful heart is a happy heart, is a 
receiving heart; and in the consideration, that habitual 
thankfulness on earth will prepare us for praise as the 
chief employment of heaven. This clear and comprehensive 
outline is filled up with as much fulness as the usual 
length of a sermon would allow; and, which the naturalness, 
the logical character, and the lucid order of the arrangement 
prepare one to expect, with strictly appropriate and well- 
disposed matter. 

The strain of the discourse is, that the mercies of God to 
man are absolutely innumerable, our very existence being one, 
its manner another ; the means of its sustainment and pre- 
servation, a countless train, accumulating without ceasing or 
end. The pure pleasures of life are passed in review ; and, 
among these, "those delicate and indispensable tastes, found 
even in the uncultivated mind, whereby the figures, colours, 
and motions of matter, as also the productions of genius, 
become occasions of constant gratification." But, infinitely 
above all these, are the mercies of the Gospel. "Here 
is that which cannot fail to satisfy the largest desires, to 
accomplish the boldest expectations, and to fill the widest 
capacities of immortal man." Christ Himself is the un- 
speakable, the all-comprising gift. "All we forfeited 
through the sin of Adam, was brought back to us by His 
sacrifice." And yet, that which most magnifies the Father's 
mercies to us, is the fact of our own entire unworthiness. 
" We have never deserved any blessing at the hands of the 
Most High. Existence we could not deserve before we had 
a being ; nor have we repaid the munificence of our Maker, 
received since, at His behest, we sprang into life. Nay, we 
have ten thousand times forfeited this, with every mercy 
besides, by deliberate, wilful, abominable sin." Shout, 
then, the fervent hallelujah ; though oft, as it is, too loud for 
human ears, never loud enough for angel audience or human 
obligation ! Oh ! no ; " nothing we receive from God, from 
whom comes all, should be unacknowledged. Whilst we 
give emphatic thanks for His extraordinary interpositions 
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and unusual favours, we ought never to be unmindful of 
those necessary mercies which we are receiving from Him, 
day by day, hour by hour, moment by moment. Their 
commonness, which, alas ! diminishes them in our weak 
eyes, should infinitely magnify them when we remember 
their essential character." 

The universality of the obligation to thanksgiving is 
powerfully expounded and impressed. In everything, under 
all circumstances, at all times. Whether the thing pleases 
the flesh or not, crosses the will or not, disquiets the spirit 
or not " In ease, affluence, and pleasure ; in times of peace 
and prosperity ; when every scheme succeeds, every hope is 
realised, every wish fulfilled, — then, the duty is not difficult. 
But, in poverty, distress, and pain; when adversity, dis- 
appointment, and mortification, fall in a troop upon us, — 
who, now, is thankful ? Yet, the text calls for uniform 
gratitude : in ease and in pain ; in danger as in security ; 
in sickness no less than in health ; in joy as well as in 
grief; under misfortune the same as in prosperity; in 
living, and also in dying.' 1 And wherefore not 1 " The 
favours of man to man are few and paltry; those of God, 
many and immense. Man gives grudgingly; God, freely. 
Man may, at some time and in some way, be requited ; 
God, never. Shall we, then, be exuberant in our acknow- 
ledgments of human kindness, and be indifferent towards 
that which is Divine ? Make the very worst of any man's 
situation. Suppose him destitute, though he never is, of 
every good. Let him have gloom unenlivened by one ray 
of hope ; sickness without prospect of recovery ; poverty 
without sign of relief ; grief without a joy, pain with no 
alleviation. Even thus circumstanced, he has much to be 
thankful for. Let him consider well his unworthiness ; 
let him mark (nay, that he cannot do) the number of his sins ; 
let him conceive, as far as is possible to him, of the punish- 
ment which they deserve : and then J think, even he will find 
reasons for giving thanks. For the temporal afflictions of the 
very wicked are, in the first instance, and often for long 
years, designed to promote the welfare of their souls ; and, 
indeed, prove frequently the means of their salvation. 
But the afflictions of the righteous, though many and often 
sore, have invariably a beneficial purpose, should have 
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always a happy tendency, and, notwithstanding infirmities 
of faith, are not seldom crowned with a blessed effect 
Under this pressure, they need and they receive an over- 
coming faith ; and many who, whilst in the enjoyment of 
health and prosperity, were gloomy, fearful, and desponding, 
have been enabled, in the day of bodily sickness and dis- 
tress, to ' rejoice with joy unspeakable/ and, in the very 
pangs of dissolution, to give thanks for victory." 

The other Scarborough sermon is on the text, " Ye must 
be born again," and contains throughout evidence of clear 
views of the Scripture doctrine of regeneration as coinci- 
dent, in point of time, with justification, though to be distin- 
guished, in other respects, from it ; together with sound and 
mature teaching on the subject of sanctification as a progres- 
sive work, which, however, is to be completed on earth, 
notwithstanding that the perfection of redeemed humanity 
will not be achieved till the Redeemer shall change these 
vile bodies and make them like to His own glorious body. 

As the young preacher kept watch at the transition from 
the old year into the new, and renewed the Covenant on 
the first Sabbath of 1841, unconsciously to himself, there 
impended over him the heaviest calamity (if so we should 
dare to style the unerring allotments of a gracious God) 
that ever befell him. The month of January had not 
half elapsed, when, altogether unexpectedly, he had to 
mourn the death of his much-loved mother. Her few 
remaining children were then wholly inexperienced in the 
deadly character of acute rheumatism after it has taken 
hold of the system of a patient. With the fact of her 
suffering much and frequently from pains in the head and 
face, they had been but too familiar ; yet her general health 
was so good, and she had endured a great fight of afflictions 
with a soul so serene, and an aspect so placid, that they 
fondly supposed her to inherit the marked longevity of her 
progenitors. The final effect upon the heart of her only known 
ailment was so gentle and gradual in its approach, that her 
only surviving daughter, who waited upon her, did not 
think it necessary to apprise her absent brothers of their 
mother's condition until it was too late for them to say 
farewell, and receive in person her last blessing. 

In the course of a sharp frost, the elder had two letters 
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from his sister.* One apprised him of the fact that his 
mother lay in a critical state, and the other that all was 
over, that her released spirit had flown up to Paradise. 
The second, by a singular irregularity of the post, was de- 
livered before the first, which found the recipient preparing 
for a night journey from London to Hull. On arriving at 
the home which had been so often brightened to him by 
his mother's presence, he learned that death had come on 
in a protracted lethargy culminating in ossification of the 
heart. Be the physical cause of dissolution what it might, 
he well knew that so prepared a saint could not be taken 
unawares ; but it was a solacing relief to be assured that 
the passage from time into eternity had been wholly free 
from any kind of suffering. The days between death and 
burial were a season of solemn communion to the bereaved, 
who, however, comforted one another with the words which 
the apostle was commissioned to speak to all believing 
mourners for the pious dead, and with a review in which, 
notwithstanding many a darkened sky, there were days, 
months, yea years, not a few, so bright and sunny as to 
gladden the heart when remembered, even in that hour of 
deepest gloom. 

The devoted daughter who had watched in the room 
night and day, narrated to her brothers the last sayings of 
their dying mother. Although a dreamlike character was 
given by the nature of the case to much of what she thought 
and said, the wildest of her wanderings were not simply 
tranquil, but spiritual. " The Lord," she said, " will com- 
fort the distressed;" adding, after a pause, "when Titus 
comes ; w in allusion to 2 Cor. vii. 6, where the apostle 
speaks of having been comforted by the coming of his own 
son after the common faith. " The Lord will help you, my 
dear girl ; the Lord will help us," as if repenting of having 
spoken too pointedly. When she saw her daughter fretting, 
she said, " Don't fret, love ; don't fret : I want comfort and 
peace of mind. The Lord Jesus is made unto me wisdom, 

* Mrs R. H. Hare writes: "Sophia wrote to Mr Kirk to break to 
dear Henry the sad tidings of his mother's death. That gentleman 
thought it best to let him get through his Sunday's work before telling 
him. It always seemed to your brother, that the Lord owned his 
labours that day specially to prepare him for this great sorrow. It 
was the day my brother Seth was saved, with many more." 
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and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption. 
You are too anxious, you are too anxious about me." 
Imagining that one of the two little granddaughters who 
had formerly visited her, and who now, like herself, are 
both in Paradise, was in the house, she inquired, " When 
will they bring her down 1 " This being the first time in 
her life that she had kept her bed from day to day except 
on the birth of her children, a singular hallucination took 
possession of her. " Do you know me ? " said her daughter 
at a moment of seeming unconsciousness. " Know you ! 
yes, love," she answered. " Who am I, then ? " " Why, you 
are my daughter, my infant daughter : I love infant daugh- 
ters, and I love infant mothers [apparently a recollection of 
her daughter-in-law], especially when they train up their 
children in the way they should go." " Well, mother, you 
have trained up yours in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." " Yes, love," she rejoined persistingly ; "and I love 
young infant mothers especially." 

All the while, at intervals, she would seem to have been 
aware of a resistless lethargy creeping over her. Reaching 
after a pair of scissors, and being asked why she wanted 
them, her answer was, to keep her awake. For this purpose 
she drew a threaded needle through a piece of cloth, but 
slept over it. Her daughter then begged her to look at her. 
" Well," she said, " I will ; " and did so with a half smile. 
"Mother! mother!" said the watcher in alarm. "Well, 
my love," she returned, " what do you want ? " '* I want to 
know what I can do for you : I am afraid you are uncom- 
fortable." " Oh ! no," she replied ; "lam happy and com- 
fortable : make yourself so : you are too particular." 

Among the visitors admitted to see her was Mrs William 
Sissison, one of the Rev. Edward Hare's sisters, all of whom 
are believed to be with him in Paradise. While this lady was 
kneeling at the bedside, a vision of his face passed before 
her eyes. So near are the departed to those who linger 
behind ; so near, at least, do we, in moments of spiritual 
susceptibility, conceive of them as being. 

" The saints on earth and all the dead 

But one communion make ; " 
" E'en now by faith we join our hands 

With those that went before." 
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On the Monday after Christmas-day, for the first time 
in that instance, Mrs Hare kept her bed till after dinner. 
When she went down-stairs, she slept in her chair, and 
complained that she could do nothing, was, as she added, 
good for nothing. On Tuesday it was tea-time before she 
rose: soon after, a cold shivering seized her. Mr Hare 
Gibson, her medical adviser and nephew, being sent for, 
ordered her to bed ; after which, she never left her room. 
For a week or ten days, however, she sat up a little while, 
but less and less each day. The drowsiness increased, 
accompanied with signs of weakness and oppression at the 
chest. The finger nails, remarked as unnatural from the 
first, now became positively blue, the sure sign of heart 
disturbance. On the 12th of January she was out of bed 
for the last time, and, on the following day, Dr Ayre was 
called in by Mr Gibson to consult Her daughter was 
anxious for them to see her when asleep; for, while in 
a slumbrous state, she had exclaimed, " Oh ! dear ! oh ! 
dear ! " though, when awake, professing to be comfortable. 
The physician went quickly into the room, and, seated close 
beside, endeavoured to rouse her. Alas ! it could not be 
done : " Fast as a rock," he said ; and every effort only 
showed more clearly the mortal nature of her slumbers. 
" Yes, sir," she answered to every question, though scarcely 

unclosing her eyes. " I feel, sir" she faltered. " What?" 

" Better, sir," but immediately relapsed. " What makes 
you breathe so?" resumed Dr Ayre; "you are uneasy." 
" No, sir." "What, then, do you feel ? " "A weight, sir," 
at the same time pressing her hand upon her heart. " A 
slight affection of the heart," was the announcement with 
which the doctors took their leave ; and the dear patient 
begged her daughter not to write for her brothers nor 
be uneasy ; but, on Saturday morning the 15th, she bade 
her write immediately. With all haste they obeyed the 
summons. Alas ! before they could arrive, the spirit of 
their revered mother had passed away. Her touching words, 
confounding adult age with infancy, suggest a true descrip- 
tion of that peculiar tie which binds the maternal parent 
and her youngest child in bonds of mutual affection in- 
effably tender. One that, like him who writes the words, 
has seen those bonds sundered both ways, — now by the 
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later death of the mother, and anon by the snatching 
away of the son, — can bear double witness that, in such 
cases, the child is ever an infant, the parent still a nurse. 

The Rev. John Kirk, of Wesley Villa, Harrowgate, who 
was Mr Hare's superintendent, makes the following state- 
ment concerning him : " Your dear brother resided in 
our house at Scarborough for a year. We were greatly 
attached to him. He was truly devoted to God. He was 
very conscientious in all matters relative to himself or to 
others. He was very studious to make himself a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed. His preaching was very 
acceptable and useful. He was a good visitor of the sick 
and the poor. He had a tender and loving heart ; and I 
have known him to feel intensely for lukewarm professors 
and poor sinners. His prayers used to strike me for their 
originality and fervency. He had a burning zeal for the 
glory of God, a deep, tender compassion for souls. Upon 
the whole, I regard him as a fine type of a good, useful 
Methodist preacher. I mourn his loss to the Church of 
Christ, which, it would seem to us, can ill spare such 
devoted men of God as your beloved brother." 

The Rev. Charles Clay, Mr Hare's colleague at Scar- 
borough, emigrated in 1858, joining the Australasian 
Conference. 

The Rev. Thomas Harris, Chairman of the York District 
when Mr Hare was at Scarborough, died at Birmingham in 
18G3. As a preacher, he was full of matter though de- 
fective in method. His mind was vigorous and his memory 
well stored ; but, for want of mental discipline, his discourses 
were disjointed, without lucidity of order or that " callid 
juncture" so justly esteemed among the ancients. His 
resources were not always within call, and his control of 
himself so deficient, that the mere fluency of his speech 
was apt to degenerate into wordiness. As a man, however, 
he was honourable and kind, walking in conscious integrity 
and having an abiding sense of the favour of God. He 
left behind him the reputation of consistency, warm-hearted- 
ness, hopefulness of disposition, and fidelity to duty. Struck 
with paralysis, he died in sleep. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 
[1841-1843.] 

" Go thou, and preach the kingdom of God."— The Lord Jesus. 

" Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 

So ahalt thou humble and magnanimous be." — Herbert. 

u Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." — A Voice from Heaven. 

By the Conference of 1841, Mr Hare was appointed to 
Gainsborough; and, by that of 1842, received into "full 
Connexion." It has been found impracticable to procure 
personal recollections of his very early ministry in that 
circuit, a course of labour which had closed thirty years 
ago. His colleagues there are gone, like himself, to their 
reward; and the Rev. T. S. Gregory, the existing Super- 
intendent, having spent most of his time abroad, had no 
opportunity of making Mr Hare's personal acquaintance. 
In different parte of the circuit, however, he has found 
elder members of Society who still recollect their former 
young preacher, and invariably speak of him in terms of 
great respect As a comforter of other mourners, Mr Hare, 
it will hereafter be more fully seen, remarkably excelled. 
His first call, after his own great loss, to the exercise of this 
evangelical office, was occasioned by the death of his nephew 
William Davies Hare, a brave boy, carried off by fatal 
sequelae of scarlet fever, in the sixth year of his age, on 
the 20th of October 1841. The fineness of his feeling was 
shown by separate letters to the bereaved parents. To his 
brother he wrote as follows : " I have thought frequently 
of you, your wife, and the children ; nor have I forgotten to 
present your case before the Throne of Eternal Mercy, or to 
ask for you and yours that consolation and support which He 
only can give * who sticketh closer than a brother.' I have 
sorrow in your sorrow, though, perhaps, I cannot fully 

E 
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realise a father's or a mother's grief when mourning over 
the ashes of a darling child. You yourself suggest the 
considerations by which alone that grief can be alleviated ; 
it is not necessary for me to dwell upon them. Your 
beloved boy is, indeed, infinitely more happy than, on earth, 
his parents could or would have made him. He is with a 
Father who loves him as intensely as you did love him, and 
who is able to make him perfectly and eternally blessed. 
Thank God ! though he cannot return to you, it is your 
consolation to know that you can 'go to him.'" 

With his sister-in-law he condoled in this tender and 
beautiful strain : " As a mother, my dear sister, you will 
find much in this event that is sad and agonising ; but, as a 
Christian mother, you will call to mind considerations in no 
small degree cheering and consolatory. You have no longer 
a son William on earth ; but you have such a one in the 
presence and Paradise of God. My brother says that ' he 
was a lovely boy ; lovely in person, but yet more lovely in 
disposition:' and surely he is not, nor shall he be, less 
lovely, now that he is removed from this land of infirmity 
and imperfection. Already, his spirit, so amiable in its 
state of humiliation and trial, is matured and perfected ; and 
the day is coming, in which his once beautiful body shall be 
far more beautiful, being ' fashioned like unto His glorious 
body' who is * fairer than the sons of men.' Such is the 
assurance which you, my dear sister, I am persuaded, derive 
from * the glorious gospel of the Blessed God. ' I beg that you 
will dwell upon reflections like these ; then shall you ' sorrow 
not as them that have no hope.' I fear that the weariness 
and watcliings connected with your family afflictions have 
left you much debilitated ; but I trust that repose of body, 
and ' the sabbath of the mind,' will restore your wasted 
strength. Do give my tenderest love to the children, and 
be assured that you ever have the best sympathies, wishes, 
and prayers of your affectionate brother." 

The tenor of Mr Hare's preaching in this circuit may be 
in some measure inferred from the texts of those sermons 
which bear date from it. He expostulates, in the words of 
Hosea to Ephraim and Judah, with those whose goodness 
is evanescent as the cloud and the dew ; like Solomon, he 
calls upon his hearers to do with their might what their 
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hand findeth to do ; he inculcates on them, with Paul, the 
mind which was in Christ Jesus ; he expounds, from His 
assurances to His disciples, the doctrine of the infallible 
success of believing prayer ; he enforces the beatitude pro- 
nounced upon the merciful ; he dissuades, like the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, from conformity to this world, with 
discrimination indeed, yet with uncompromising fidelity ; 
he comforts the little flock of Christ's Church with the 
Father's good pleasure to give them the kingdom; he 
checks self-confidence, and encourages timid trust, from the 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican; and he commends, 
as the only cure for personal and relative failure, the words 
of Our Lord to Peter and the other disciples as they mar- 
velled at the withered fig-tree, "Have faith in God !" 

Neither analysis nor extract can be indulged in. A few 
sentences may be transcribed in passing, as showing some- 
thing of the style and thought. " Have you forgotten that 
sermon which so much alarmed you ; in which the preacher 
dealt out the terrors of the Lord after a manner that 
seemed to make even Calvary to smoke and quake as did 
Sinai?" "You strangely repented of your repentance." 
" By frequent exercise our various powers are strengthened : 
so it is with our physical energies ; so with the faculties of 
the mind ; and so, too, unhappily, with the capacity which we 
have for withstanding the force of truth" 

What is meant by the pre-existence of the Incarnate Son 
" in the form of God"? " We," says Mr Hare, " are inclined 
to think, with some, that * the form ' here spoken of, is that 
of which Our Saviour was divested when He ' made Him- 
self of no reputation;' that is, exhibiting the outward 
splendour, visible glory, peculiar appearance, effulgent 
brightness, by which Jehovah manifests Himself to sur- 
rounding angels, and by which He appeared to ancient 
saints. That awful grandeur, supreme magnificence, dazzl- 
ing light, which proclaims the presence of the Eternal 
King ; which calls forth the Hallelujahs of the heavenly 
host ; which 

' brightest seraphim approach not, 
But with both wings veil their eyes/ — 

this was His. His, the Shechinah of the Temple ; His, 
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the various appearances by which the Angel Jehovah com- 
muned with the patriarchs ; His, the glory which the 
Father had before the world was ; He, * the image of the 
Invisible God. 1 For, as the outward shape, form, and 
appearance of any being is the effect of its presence, so, 
wherever there is the Divine glory, there is also the Divine 
nature ; and He who is in the form — bears the image and 
clothes Himself with the brightness— of Jehovah, the same 
is really and indeed God. He knew Himself the Creator, 
but was content to be esteemed as a creature : He knew 
His right to universal and unceasing worship, but con- 
descended to worship and adore; it was His prerogative 
to be obeyed, but He chose also to obey. He deemed it no 
degradation, no mean descension, to humble Himself that 
others might be exalted. He could not, of course, think 
those more worthy than Himself who were, by nature and 
by state, infinitely His inferiors, and whose corruption and 
guilt rendered them unspeakably vile : yet did He think it 
right to make Himself (as it were) their equal, that thus 
He might improve their condition. How much is here to 
be learned ! We talk of what we call a * proper pride,' a 
'becoming dignity,' a l knowing one's own place ;' and a desire 
to be distinguished for these unamiable qualities prevents 
kindness and condescension towards those who are in cir- 
cumstances or in station below ourselves. This is not like 
Christ. It may be fashionable, may seem dignified, may 
really be politic ; but Christian it is not. Pride is odious 
in any ; disgusting in man, but, in the professor of religion, 
monstrous." 

" To expect that which God has not warranted, is pre- 
sumption ; to expect that which He has, is faith." " To 
ask for that which is prepared for us by the sacrifice of 
Christ, and insured to us by the promise of Holy Writ, in 
unbelief, — this is to doubt the efiicacy of the precious 
blood and the faithfulness of God. It were absurd to sup- 
pose that he who thus asks will receive." " The destruction 
of remaining sin, which you see, feel, hate, groan under, 
and are impatient to be freed from,— -it is provided for, it 
is signed over to thee, 'if thou canst believe.'" 

On the first day of 1843, Mr Hare made the following 
record of his intentions : " It is my solemn purpose, from 
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this time, by Divine grace, to renounce sin, trust in Christ 
as my salvation, claim the privileges of Christianity, and 
1 follow holiness.' Make me to know Thy will, Lord, 
and enable me to do it Save me, God, from the guilt, 
power, practice, pollution, and consequences of sin, now 
and for ever, for the sake of Him who loved me and gave 
Himself for me !" On the third of January, finding that 
he could not properly fulfil his engagements, nor qualify 
himself for future usefulness, but by redeeming the time, 
especially in the morning, he resolved to be content with 
less than seven hours' rest, if consistent with health. 

On the eighth day of the new year, he attended a juvenile 
missionary tea-meeting at the schoolroom in Church Lane ; 
of which meeting he gives an account illustrative of his 
character and principles. "I ventured to propose," he 
records, " that, for the credit of our friends, the tea should 
be paid for by the young men present, and the whole pro- 
ceeds of the tickets sold be given to the missionary fund. 
The proposition was immediately seconded, and carried 
with acclamation. Subsequently, however, it was objected 
to by some of our elder brethren ; and a rather perplexing, 
though good-humoured, debate ensued. I also expressed 
my hope, that a succeeding speaker would move the im- 
mediate establishment of a Juvenile Missionary Society. 
Accordingly, my esteemed and senior colleague, Mr John 
Haigh, did. His motion, too, was indirectly opposed, yet 
carried by a considerable majority. I have learned, or 
rather been reminded, that the young, if they would speak 
with effect, or without offence, before their seniors, must 
speak with great caution and modesty; that we should, 
indeed, ' think twice before we speak once/ in public ; and 
that, in order to success in debate, coolness of mind and 
regularity of thought must be maintained. Let me cultivate 
these things, and especially seek to obtain 'a meek and 
quiet spirit.' " 

As the journal from which this passage is taken does not 
appear to have received many or frequent additions, a few 
further entries may be quoted. " January 20. I have read 
this week the « Life of Bradburn. , What a little book for 
so great a man ! Jan. 30. Heard yesterday, that, whilst 
I was preaching on the 22d instant from ' Create in me a 
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clean heart, God!' Brother was made clean." To 

which was added some time after in pencil, " I have reason 
to fear, that he has not since then brought forth fruit unto 
perfection. Query: Was he deceived, or did he become 
again defiled]" " March 4. Yesterday was my birthday, 
aged twenty-seven years. Oh ! that I may be born again 
from above, and henceforth live in God and for God ! I 
have lately read Bagot's * Protestant Catechism/ — a valu- 
able little book." 

The issue of an acquaintance on which Mr Hare's own 
joys and sorrows in life were to turn, shall be told in the 
next chapter. Several correlative notices of the sainted 
dead will fittingly close this. 

The Rev. John Haigh, one of Mr Hare's colleagues, was 
born at Leeds in the eventful 1795, and was converted to 
God by the preaching of William Dawson. For twenty-one 
years he was a missionary in Newfoundland, where, in one 
instance, his prowess was crowned with many trophies of 
success. Under that severe climate, he endured hardness as 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. In 1837, he was offered 
the Chairmanship of the Bahama District, which, for 
medical reasons, he declined. Returning to England, he 
travelled eighteen years in home circuits. As a preacher, 
he was clear and vigorous, practical and earnest. A stu- 
dious and exact theologian, he fed the flock on sermons 
carefully prepared. He sank, at last, under paralysis. 

The Rev. Samuel Crompton, Mr Hare's Superintendent in 
Gainsborough, died at Unsworth, near Bury, aged eighty- 
four. He was a man of unblemished reputation, having a 
kind heart and an even temper ; which, joined to prudence 
and fidelity, procured him esteem and love. In the pulpit, 
he was plain, earnest, affectionate, and, consequently, useful ; 
preaching, notwithstanding his advanced age, twice on the 
last Sunday of his life. 

The Rev. William Lord, Chairman of the Lincoln Dis- 
trict during Mr Hare's first year at Gainsborough, was 
born at Bacup in 1791, and died at Manningham, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1873. This venerable and lovable 
man was converted, when a schoolboy with David Stoner, 
under the fruitful preaching of the seraphic William Edward 
Miller. Entering the ministry in 1811, he soon drew notice 
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by the soundness of his sense, his mild nature, his aptness 
to teach, and his tact in government. During two years 
he represented the Connexion in the United States and 
in Canada, and, for fifteen, was Governor of Woodhouse 
Grove School The premises assumed their enlarged size 
and more commodious arrangement under his administra- 
tion. At the Jubilee in 1862, no name among several 
revered was more applauded than his ; which had scarcely 
been mentioned, when there burst forth from many voices 
an affectionate chorus of " Daddy Lord ! " The boys loved 
him, and their fathers felt them to be safe in his keeping. 
Even the all-seeing Saviour perceived in him, perhaps, what 
lie discovered in Nathanael, " an Israelite indeed, in whom 
was no guile." He officiated with much feeling at the 
funeral of Mr Hare's mother, wearing ori the occasion the 
Rev. Peter Duncan's missionary gown. 

The Rev. Thomas Galland, M.A., was second Chairman 
while Mr Hare remained in the district, and departed this 
life in the following year, being still under fifty. He was 
born at Hull, and, in the place of his birth, he died. His 
father was a solicitor in good practice, and a considerable 
owner of land. Mrs Galland was a member of the Metho- 
dist Society; and her husband attended the Methodist 
ministry with her; but he adhered to the Established 
Church. At the early age of fifteen, their son was savingly 
converted to God; he also by the instrumentality of the 
zealous and holy William Edward Miller. His father de- 
signed him for orders in his own communion ; and several 
things concerning him tended that way. A native of the 
same town, he was educated in the same school, as Edward 
Hare ; the Grammar-School, of which the head-master was 
then a clergyman. From that seminary he passed under 
the care of the Rev. John Graham, of York, an Episcopal 
minister of evangelical sentiments, whose occasional preach- 
ing had been made useful to William Dawson. Prepared 
by this tutor, he matriculated in the University of Cam- 
bridge. His college was Queen's, then the headquarters of 
students supposed to share the views of the Rev. Charles 
Simeon. He retained, nevertheless, an openly avowed asso- 
ciation with the Methodists ; and, having taken his degree, 
deliberately offered himself for the ministry among them. 
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This choice was disappointing to his father and to his 
father's friends among the worthy Hull clergy ; but it was 
one from which he never swerved. As a travelling preacher, 
he laboured as hard and as unostentatiously as if he had 
been wholly dependent upon the usual stipend. He was 
particularly successful in the exposition of Scripture. A 
Scotch minister now living and labouring in England, being 
once requested to practise this style of preaching, promised 
to do so on one condition; which was, that the requisi- 
tionist would guarantee him a good congregation. Mr 
Galland does not seem to have found the Methodists of 
Leeds insensible to the value of such instruction; for he 
travelled in the three circuits of that town nine years in 
succession, and was more esteemed at the close than at the 
beginning. He may have received lessons in this art from 
Mr Graham ; and it is certain that William Dawson, who 
profited by that gentleman's ministry, used, when disen- 
gaged, to ride into Leeds on Sunday mornings from his 
farm for the purpose of hearing Mr Galland, whom, after 
Adam Clarke, he regarded as the first expositor of the day. 
Some of his London hearers still living remember his 
frequent quotations from Macknight, whose name he pro- 
nounced with the vowel accent peculiar to his native town. 
The completeness of his education, and the real refinement 
of his manners, enhanced, rather than altered, the simplicity 
of his natural character, the frankness of his bearing, and 
the ingenuousness of his temper. His learning was sub- 
stantial, not showy. He was an early and a constant 
reader, also an attentive observer. By one who knew him 
it was remarked, that he studied " the passing history of his 
own and other states ; " a subject on which he sometimes wrote 
admirably for the newspaper press. His sympathies were 
with liberty, and consequently with free institutions. If 
he had prejudices, they were not inveterate ; nor were his 
predilections obtrusive. Though a scholar without polish, 
he was one also without affectation. Both in speech and in 
writing, he set more store on thoughts than on words. To 
mere eloquence he made no pretensions ; yet, when he was 
roused, a fine natural warmth glowed in every sentence. It 
has been further remarked, that he was "an interesting 
travelling companion to his hearers ; " deigning, for the sake 
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of the youthful and unread, to dwell on minor points. He 
did not become an author of books ; but he is understood 
to have meditated a popular and unsectarian Church his- 
tory ; for he considered the cause of religious freedom as 
deeply indebted to the Protestant Dissenters. Though 
generally rather silent in company, he enriched every topic 
that he touched, while never talking to shine. Sincere and 
simple, open-hearted, ever on the side of the oppressed, 
hating tyranny yet no friend to misrule, he truly served 
his generation by the will of God. Among his ministerial 
brethren his relations were cordial. To such as Richard 
Watson, who, at his request, answered Dr Adam Clarke on 
the Sonship of Christ, he was almost filially deferential ; 
and brotherly, rather than fatherly, in his encouragements 
to juniors of promise, like the younger Treffry, and Joseph 
Bayner Stephens, in whose favour he spoke before the Con- 
ference. Of the ample means his father left him, he was 
unsparing, while judicious in dispensing them. To each of 
his circuit colleagues living, he bequeathed nineteen guineas 
at his own decease, and three hundred pounds to Mrs John 
Anderson, widow of one of them. Two men of fame in one 
age met with the stroke of death on the field at Hull ; Dr 
Beaumont immediately, while giving out with too much 
sympathy a grand verse from Watts, at Waltham Street ; 
Mr Galland proximately, in the act of preaching at Kingston 
Street. Gently borne away under the orders of Dr Sand- 
with, he bade a faint " farewell " to all around ; but the 
spirit returned to Him who gave it, from his own dwelling. 
The last words were remarkable. To the tender question, 
" Are you happy in God ? " he answered, " Yes ; happy in 
Jesus 1 * 



CHAPTER IX. 

CASTLE DONINGTON — COURTSHIP. 

[1843-1845.] 

" It is not good that the man should be alone ; I will make him a 
helpmeet for him." — The Highest Authority. 

" Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun : 
'Tis thought's exchange, which, like the alternate push 
Of waves conflicting, breaks the learned scum." — i OUNO. 

But for the active correspondence which Mr Hare kept 
up with Miss Margaret Leighton, little could be stated con- 
cerning his ministry at Castle Donington. The two ex- 
cellent men who were successively his Superintendents 
there, are no longer on earth ; and, during the interval of 
thirty years, Death was equally busy among the resident 
members of Society in both town and village. " As it is 
tliirty years since he laboured in this circuit," observes the 
Rev. John Parkes, " I should apply in vain to our people 
here for information." 

"Though not intimate with your brother," writes Mr 
Moulton, " I very highly esteemed and respected him. His 
character was so transparent and pure, that of him it might 
truly be said, * Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile !' His more recent intercourse with us was very 
pleasant and profitable, when he kindly responded to the 
invitation of the Swardlow trustees, and came to preach 
their anniversary sermons. Some of our oldest and best 
members still speak of his appointments as seasons of great 
profit and delight. A more modest, gentlemanly, unas- 
suming, good man it has never been my lot to meet with." 

The tone and strain of Mr Hare's two years' ministry may 
be inferred from those extant sermons, though they are few, 
which appear to have been prepared during that sojourn. 
Among them are a searching discourse on " How shall we 
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escape if we neglect so great salvation V a fearlessly faithful 
arraignment of many among whom he laboured, as open to 
the reproach addressed to the first church at Rome, " The 
name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through 
you," on which follows a direct appeal to the blasphemers 
themselves, " O wicked man, thou shalt surely die." At 
the same time, or about it, the true believers are comforted 
with the full force of the argument, that, " if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being reconciled \ we shall be saved by His life. 19 
While, at intervals of a few weeks, we come upon two tender 
sermons respecting the young ; the first, on the power of an 
early knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, — as exemplified in 
the case of Timothy, who, however, was taught but the first 
half of revealed truth, — to make even children " wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus;" the 
second, on that strong assurance which comes to parents 
and guardians through the Royal Preacher who had the 
Royal Psalmist for his tutor, " Train up a child in the way he 
should go ; and, when he is old, he will not depart from it." 
These discourses contain a greater number of striking pas- 
sages than it would be prudent to introduce into these pages. 
Respecting those who, though familiar with the will of God, 
do it not, it is strongly asserted that " this very familiarity 
is the ruin of thousands." " Many of you, my hearers," 
says the preacher, "attend weekly the preaching of the 
Cross ; but that preaching fails to convert, fails to convince, 
fails even to impress. It is, therefore, unspeakably impor- 
tant that you should be reminded of the peculiar guilt 
which you thus incur, and of the inevitable woe to which 
you thus expose yourselves." The comprehensiveness of 
his method may be illustrated by a bare enumeration of the 
heads under which he distributes the " greatness " of the 
Christian salvation : "1. The mode of its procurement ; 
2. The manner of its revelation ; 3. The evidences confirm- 
ing it ; 4. The simplicity of its terms ; 5. The character, 
number, and extent of its benefits." In point of genuine 
evangelical truth and fervour, one would not think of com- 
paring with Mr Hare Massillon and Bourdaloue ; but, in the 
combined fire and terseness of many of his forcible, right 
words, he rivals at times the most ringing of the French 
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preachers when their pulpit was at its best. " To know," 
he says, "the greatness of this salvation, we must pass 
through the gates of hell, enter the habitations of the 
damned ; mark the writhings, and listen to the waitings,' of 
the lost. Nay ; we must ourselves writhe amidst the quench- 
less flames, and wail beneath the unspent fury of Jehovah, 
before we can tell the depth of woe from which the great 
salvation saves." The inconsistencies of Christian pro- 
fessors before the eyes of " the Gentiles " are unsparingly 
cast in their teeth, but with a careful incrimination of the 
preacher's self : " We enjoin heavenly-mindedness, and yet 
we mind earthly things; self-denial, yet are self-indulgent; 
benevolence, yet are ourselves uncharitable; meekness, 
though angry and revengeful|; the renunciation of a worldly 
spirit, with worldly customs and company, yet conform to 
them all ; uprightness in dealings betwixt man and man, 
yet maintain not our own integrity ; attendance on Divine 
ordinances, which we partially, if not wholly, neglect ; zeal 
for the glory of God, yet are lukewarm as the Laodiceans." 
The want of union and charity in particular churches, as 
well as in different denominations of Christians, is thus re- 
buked : " Where are those disciples of Christ in whom may 

' all mankind behold 
How Christiana lived in days of old ; 
Mighty their envious foes to move, 
A proverb of reproach and love ' ? 

Not to mark the want of perfect harmony and of strong 
affection to be seen in individual churches ; not to dwell 
upon this — that members of the same particular body are 
sometimes unable to think or speak well of each other 
(shame upon them for it !) — bo it observed that Christians of 
various denominations, whose opinions differ only on sub- 
jects confessed to be unessential, are found regarding each 
other with distrust and shyness; nay, with malignity, 'biting 
and devouring one another.' Monstrous ! Oh 1 when will 
it once be, that all who glory in the Cross, shall overlook 
nominal distinctions and useless differences ; allow for each 
other's ignorance, error, and infirmity ; ' bear each others 
burdens ;' content to be in essence one, one in spirit, one 
in heart, one in love?" 

The sermons concerning the young may be safely regarded 
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as presenting a reflex of the preacher's own experience as 
" the son of parents passed into the skies," and as, like 
Timothy, impressed with " the unfeigned faith which dwelt 
first in his grandmother Lois, and his mother Eunice." 
The first of the two thus begins : — 

" The advantage of pious parents is great. This many of 
us know from experience. How much do we owe to the ex- 
ample, prayers, and instruction of sainted fathers and sainted 
mothers, already with the blessed in Paradise or yet sojourn- 
ing in this vale of tears ! 'Twas they who first taught our 
infant tongues to lisp the Gentle Jesus' name ; they, who 
made obedience easy, and devotion lovely to our infant 
minds ; they, who knelt beside us on the hearth and prayed, 
with eyes not tearless, ' Angel of the Covenant ! bless the 
lads.' 'Twas they who opened to us the Book of books, 
and taught us thence to draw, as from the well of life, living 
water, of which we drank and never thirst again. Thank 
God for pious parents I" 

To what excellent purpose he had himself received this ad- 
vantage in the reported example of his father and in sweet 
and gentle training from his mother, the terms in which he 
speaks of ministers with reference to the affirmation of the 
text, may serve to show : "It is true that ministers and 
others are not simply allowed, but required to make known 
the mind of God. But then, by them it is to be made 
known as here revealed. Their business is not, to alter, 
modify, improve (as some might profanely think), or add to, 
the Gospel, but simply to preach it. They may enlarge upon, 
illustrate, and confirm (I mean, in the belief of men) the 
truths of Sacred Writ \ but they have no right to insist 
upon as, in the same way, authoritative, any conjecture, 
argument, or explanation of their own." 

The text of the second sermon " had been chosen with 
special reference to the occasion of the present meeting," 
probably the anniversary of the Sunday-schools. "We were 
determined," says the modest preacher, "that, however 
defective in other respects, our remarks should at least be ap- 
propriate." From the words, he drew the need, the practica- 
bility, the obligation, the proper character, of early religious 
training, and the permanency of its results. He derives 
the proof of the first from David and from Solomon himself. 
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On their authority, he thus dilates : " We know, — whatever 
we may sometimes delight to imagine, — that a child, even 
in infancy, is not a pure and sinless thing. An infant 
smiles, but even an infant can frown \ an infant can love, 
but an infant can hate ; an infant will repay a kindness, 
but will also resent an injury. An infant will prefer itself 
to others, and will envy those of its own age. An infant 
will forget God, when made known to it. An infant, in 
short, is an infant in sin" For this reason among others, 
when the preacher comes to dwell upon the proper charac- 
ter of youthful training, his counsel is, " Seek to be early in 
the Christian education of the young. Be beforehand with 
the worldly and the wicked. Pre-occupy the child's mind. 
Introduce at first the divine, that the earthly, the sensual, 
and the devilish may be once for all excluded. During 
infancy, moreover, the spirit is soft and yielding, and easily 
receives an impress. The sapling stick is pliable, and 
readily bent this way or that Train it, then, whilst it 
may be trained. Train it up, continue at the work. Give 
it a right direction, and confirm it therein. Be stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in this most blessed and 
necessary work of the Lord. God, doubtless, spoke through 
the lips of Pharaoh's daughter when He prompted her to 
say to the mother of Moses, • Take this child away, and 
nurse it for me; and I will give thee thy wages.' Those 
wages being what every Jewess was ambitious to earn, by 
being the mother of the deliverer of her people, Moses the 
servant if not Christ the Son." The " first commandment 
with promise" was that which requires children to honour 
their parents that it may be well with themselves, and they 
may live long in the land of their nativity. Solomon 
seems to have been specially inspired to supply a second 
commandment with promise. What, then, is the " train- 
ing up " on which the assurance of success is suspended ? 
On this point Mr Hare has many good things to say ; but, 
on the present occasion, the quotation shall be from a cita- 
tion which he himself made on the authority of some other 
man : " Education is a different thing from what many sup- 
pose it. They confine it to books, to classes, to lessons, 
and to the professed teacher. But your principles, parents, 
are education ; your temper is education ; your habits are 
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education ; your governing desires and pursuits are educa- 
tion ; the society you keep, the conversation you maintain, — 
all these are education." To which, in fine, the preacher 
himself well adds, after his own sententious manner : " The 
tendency of true religion is to preserve and to improve 
itself." 

The year 1843 closed with the following self-abasing 
entry in his diary : " December 31. The year is wellnigh 
gone ; and what have I done since the entry was made 
dated January 1 ? Alas ! next to nothing. What am I 
now ? Much the same as when the year commenced. 
During the year, I have neglected innumerable duties, and 
committed many, many sins. I have not redeemed the 
time. I have not lived to God alone. I have vowed, but 
have not paid unto the Lord my vows. I am unprofitable, 
unfaithful, very guilty. What can I do? What shall I 
do? Well: 

• Lo, from sin, and grief, and shame, 
I hide me, Jesus, in Thy name ! ' 

Father of mercies ! for Jesus' sake, look upon me ! Pity, 
pardon, and renew me. Let Thy Spirit assure me, that 
Thou art pacified. Shed abroad in my heart Thy love; 
and so at once constrain and enable me to * serve Thee with- 
out fear, in holiness and righteousness before Thee, all the 
days of my life.' This is the will of the Father, the design 
of the Son's death, the work of the Holy Ghost. Amen ! 
Amen ! Amen ! " 

On January 7, 1844, he renewed his covenant with God 
at Melbourne, the second place in his circuit. On the 10th, 
he speaks of having read " The Mature Christian," by the 
Rev. Daniel Walton, describing it as " a reasonable, scrip- 
tural, and dispassionate statement and defence of the Wes- 
leyan Doctrine of Entire Sanctification, or Perfect Love." 

On the 26th of April, he records the death of Mrs 
Hendrie, his venerable grandmother. On hearing, from his 
only surviving sister at Hull, that her end was approaching, 
he addressed her in the following letter : — 

"Castle Donington, March 20th, 1844. 

"My dear and honoured Grandmother,— Though my 
slsteT, some time ago, informed me of your illness, I did not until 
to-day apprehend it to be so serious as it is. 
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" I should think it an honour, and feel it a great pleasure, to 
read and pray at your bedside, to wait upon you, and remind you 
of the 'many exceeding great and precious promises' which are 
' given ' to you. But similar, and other momentous, duties require 
me here. It is time for me to express my sense of obligation to 
you, dear grandmother, for the extreme and tender kindness with 
which you have favoured me from my infancy. That kindness 
I have ill-repaid. Do forgive me, and be assured that, notwith- 
standing, I am unfeignedly grateful. You must, honoured grand- 
mother, be near the end of vour pilgrimage. The Shining Ones 
are waiting, on the banks of the narrow stream, to conduct you 
safely and in triumph to the gates of the Celestial City. There, 
how many will greet you whom you have known and loved on 
earth ! And how joyfully will they help you to adore God and 
the Lamb ! I know that God is true, and am persuaded that He 
is, and will be, to vou, 'a very present help. 1 I need not sav, 
Trust in Him ; you clo and will trust in Him. You have had, in 
experience, innumerable proofs of His faithfulness, tenderness, 
and power ; and the whole Bible is a promise of continued guid- 
ance, succour, and consolation. Doubtless you have temptation 
to contend with yet ; but God is for you ; the blood of atonement 
is wholly yours ; you have a title to the fulness of the Spirit 
For the glory of Christ, you shall be abundantly sustained ; you 
shall be more than conqueror ; ' an entrance shall be ministered 
unto you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom.' 

" Dear grandmother, remember me in your prayers to God, 
Pray that I may at length be made what a Christian minister 
should be. If I should not be permitted again to see you on earth, 
oh ! may I join you where 'there are many mansions, in my Father's 
house' ! — I am your very unworthy but very affectionate grand- 
son, 

" Robt. Henry Hare." 

We now resume, in Mrs E. H. Hare's own words, the 
narrative of a correspondence which resulted in their happy 
union : " During the next summer, he visited and preached 
at Scarborough, and went over to Osgodby. On that occa- 
sion, he began to feel some interest in me ; but my youth 
and his prudence, he has told me, kept him silent for a 
time. In the summer of 1 843, he again visited Scarborough, 
and, as will be seen from his letters, we were engaged to 
each other before the autumn of that year." 

A correspondence of this delicate nature, when intrusted 
to the care and judgment of a biographer, requires from him 
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the exercise of a wise discretion. The " love-letters n of Mr 
Hare, however, though in some passages too sacred for the 
public eye, contain so much that illustrates his character as 
a Christian and a Christian minister, besides showing him 
to advantage as an ardent and yet a reflecting suitor, that, 
though few if any of the series ought to be published entire, 
they all contain passages which prove his personal piety and 
pastoral faithfulness as evidently as his warm and tender love. 

The correspondence opened on the suitor's part with a 
letter from Gainsborough, dated June 5, 1843 ; in which, 
addressing the object of his choice, " My dear friend," he 
expresses a hope to visit her father's house at the ensuing 
Conference, meanwhile preparing the way for some mani- 
festation of his sentiments towards her. " I am told," he 
observes, " that certain reports, of the old kind, are in cir- 
culation at Scarborough about me. Believe nothing of the 
sort, until you hear it from me. Even here, things are 
affirmed confidently which are utterly untrue." The prin- 
cipal object of this communication was, however, purely 
pastoral. "It gives me much pleasure," he wrote, "to 
suppose that you, your sister, and your brother, are ' hold- 
ing fast faith and a good conscience.' O my sister, be 
firm in your adherence to the Atonement, the doctrine, and 
the precepts of Christ ! Give all you have and are, or are 
concerned in, up to Him ; and seek, with expectation, all 
you want, in Him. Remember, He is yours whilst you are 
His." The letter concluded with an anxious desire for the 
conversion of another member of the family, now, no doubt, 
in Paradise with her mother and other dear relatives. On 
apostolic authority we are assured, that " the effectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much;" and of this 
family Mr Hare could say, with Paul to the Philippians, " I 
have you all in my heart ; for God is my record how greatly 
I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ." 

It does not appear that he was in the position of a declared 
and also an accepted suitor till the autumn of 1843. In 
October, he begins to address the lady as " My dear Madgy," 
and, afterwards, by various other titles of endearment. 
"Will you now," he wrote, "be mine indeed, — my own 
sweet heart for the present, and my own sweet wife when 
Provident permits? I have long felt towards you, not 

F 
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only very high esteem, but the purest, tenderest, and 
most ardent love. The considerations which have for 
some time prevented me from taking the step that I now 
take, you, I am persuaded, would approve. I desire to 
make no advantage of any spiritual endearment, nor yet 
of former friendship ; but, satisfied that my regard for you, 
and for you only, is all that a wife could wish, and hoping 
that your prepossessions are not altogether unfavourable to 
me, I honestly make the proposal which you have read. I 
might, indeed, be an unworthy, but, to you, I could not bo 
otherwise than a most affectionate, husband. Now, dear 
Madgy, what say you 1 Surely there will be no ceremony 
or disguise between us ; we sufficiently know each other, I 
hope, to confide fully and speak plainly. Unless you will 
mention the subject to your father, I will, with your con- 
sent : with this exception, until I have (what I hope for) 
your favourable answer, you will, no doubt, be able and 
inclined to keep the matter a profound secret" 

The reader needs not the assurance that the suit begun 
with this manly and Christian frankness, elicited a favourable, 
if coy, response. The first letter, written on the opening of 
the year 1844, conveys the "compliments of the season" in 
the following form : — 

"I wish you, my dearest, and yours, a very happy 
New Year. Oh ! may it be to you a year of health, 
and peace, and piety ; a year of domestic enjoyment ; 
a year of spiritual improvement ; a year of heaven-born 
gladness ; a year crowned with loving-kindness and tender 
mercy ; a glorious seed-time for eternity ! " Then, by a 
transition, painful to witness, yet all through life charac- 
teristic of the man, he throws his eye, almost despond- 
ingly, on the past. " The thoughts awakened in my heart 
by the closing of the last and the commencement of this 
year, were agonising. The past twelvemonth seemed but a 
day ; a day in wliich I had done little else but sin ! I had 
a most distinct recollection of the corresponding period of 
the former year, — of the compunction I then felt, of the 
prayers I offered, of the purposes I formed, of the 
vows I made. I saw — I felt that my subsequent course 
had been almost, if not quite, the reverse of that which 
I had conceived of, desired, hoped, resolved upon. I was 
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depressed, confounded, ashamed. I endeavoured to re- 
new my penitence, my faith, my determination. The 
Renewal of the Covenant, formally, last Sabbath, was 
solemn ; I think, sincere. I have the form of words in my 
pocket-book, and intend frequently to reperuse it. Oh ! that 
the covenant itself were written on my heart, as with an 
iron pen upon a rock, never to be obliterated ! Alas ! I 
have little else of the Christian than partially his wish and 
design ! These are not expressions of real or of feigned 
humility, but facts which I cannot but know. My darling 
girl, let us try, at least, to live for God. We should, we may; 
for He has * bought us with a price ;' I would fain add, we 
will. Surely more prayer, searching of the Scriptures, and 
faith in Christ, will be the means of some improvement." 

To a very young woman addressed with a view to mar- 
riage by a Christian minister opening his courtship with 
self-revealings like this, such a communication might well 
have given pause. Now, no one else knows nearly so 
certainly as she, that self-accusations of this sort were the 
strongest characteristic of her devout husband's mind and 
heart. To those persons who most intimately knew them 
both, it must doubtless have appeared a singular boon from 
the providence of God, that a man so prone by temperament 
and by habit to "write bitter things against himself" 
(and needing no Naamathite to do it for him), should have 
been united in wedlock to one who, not being, like Hannah, 
" a woman of a sorrowful spirit," was the more admirably 
suited to be his companion for life. 

The present writer, having visited Mr Hare at Castle Don- 
ington, can bear testimony to the truth of the following 
picture : "In my lodgings here, I lack no convenience or com- 
fort : my host and hostess are kind and most attentive : my 
wishes are anticipated, my wants are supplied, and scores 
around me, I know, regard me with a respect and kindness 
very far beyond my desert." Mr and Mrs Ironmonger, an 
elderly couple without children, were his host and hostess, 
himself beiug the only other inmate of the house. " And 
yet," he proceeds, " I am unsatisfied. All seems joyless : 
something, something essential, is wanting ; and I sigh over 
alL" No wonder ; for, when he wrote this lamentation, he 
bad newly returned from a brief visit to his lady-love. But, 
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the morning after, he rose refreshed, and, walking to Mel- 
bourne, preached twice there, and once in a village a mile 
off, walking back to Donington in the bracing air of a 
February night, and apparently through snow. 

In allusion to some personal and relative affliction which 
had been mentioned to him, he makes the following reflec- 
tion upon the memory of the dead : "I am neither sur- 
prised nor sorry to find you frequently recurring to your 
late dear mother. It is right and natural to every affection- 
ate mind, to think often of those who are yet ours, though 
separated from us by the narrow stream of death. We 
hope to spend eternity with them; and shall we forget them 
in the interim? I meditate upon my own dear parents' 
tenderness and other excellences more than ever ; and I shall 
always be deeply interested in any reminiscences of yours, 
which you may communicate to me." 

His correspondent seems to have rallied him sometimes 
upon the " lecture " style, as she phrased it, of his letters. 
"Your pleasantries," he retorted, "will oblige me to lay 
aside the ' lecture ' style, and adopt one more suited to a 
* free and easy ' correspondence. Gentlemen of the book 
and stick are apt, we know, to carry the air of the school- 
master into every company ; and they of the black cloth 
are equally liable to preach when they should stand at ease 
and converse. I hope that my Madgy will help me to avoid 
this affectation." He was as good as his word. It might 
almost have been Cowper who wrote : " I am inexpressibly 
grateful for the details which you give me. And yet, like 
many other good things, your letters delight without satis- 
fying. It's strange, but so it is. However affectionate, 
I wish them more affectionate; however minute, I wish 
them more minute ; however long, I wish them longer far. 
I read your sentences again and again, to prolong the 
pleasure ; but, when I have done, regret that the pleasure 
is so short." 

The scene changes to the dying bed of his own maternal 
grandmother, who lived to be upwards of ninety, outliving 
both her daughters and nearly all her grandchildren. " My 
late dear mother's mother is thought to be drawing very 
near her end. I expect daily to be informed of her 
death. She is ready for her change. She has been looking 
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and preparing for it long. She writes (or, rather, desires 
others to write) requesting me to pray, not for her recovery, 
but victory. No doubt, she will more than conquer. 
' Precious in the sight of the Lord ' will be her ' death ' ! " 
The next letter conveyed the anticipated intelligence of the 
venerable lady's decease. " I have to inform you, that my 
revered and loved grandmother Hendrie changed mortality for 
life on Friday, April the 26th [1844], about twenty minutes 
before eleven o'clock at night. For some hours, until six 
o'clock, her pains were agonising; her cries, inexpressible, 
distressing those around her. * Oh ! dear ! what shall I do % 
Come, my dear, dear Jesus ! ' were some of the words which 
indicated the extremity of her physical sufferings, and her 
intense desire to depart and be with Christ. Anxious, I 
presume, to hold communion with God, and yet unable 
otherwise to control her thoughts, she repeated the Lord's 
Prayer. At six, the pain ceasing, my dear grandparent 
slumbered ; nor did she cease to slumber, until her spirit 
woke to everlasting life. Thus terminated her long pilgri- 
mage ; thus ended her protracted toils. She has rested 
from her labours. Already, her body mingles, for a time, 
with its kindred dust, and her spirit is become familiar 
with the varied joys of Paradise. Is she not, even now, 
holding ineffable communion with your sainted relatives 
and mine ? " In another letter, he mentions that the aged 
saint had expressed a wish to expire in his arms. To every 
member of the family it was a satisfaction to reflect, that, 
in her last hours, she was nursed by the late Mrs Elijah 
Meggitt, one of her two only surviving granddaughters, 
and, singular to state, the one who spent so large a part of 
her childhood with Mrs Hendrie at Braisty Woods, that her 
father remarked in her, as compared with her sisters, a 
characteristic difference, in effect, between the training of a 
mother and that of a grandmother. There was a beautiful 
propriety in the attentions received by the child being 
repaid to the ancient ; and, as the present writer can bear 
witness, the opportunity was gratefully appreciated. Mr 
Hare's observation upon the death of his aged relative, 
was happily verified, it will be seen, in the peaceful calm 
of his own decease. " I dread much," he said, " lest I 
should be found unprepared for death ; but, on the supposi- 
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tion that I shall be found ready, am persuaded that I shall be 
enabled to die as becometh a Christian. It is notorious that 
believers are always sustained, and almost always more than 
sustained ; so that, in many, very many cases (and especially 
in the case of those who have feared dying), dying hours are 
the happiest hours : 'The pain' is lost in 'the bliss, of dying.'" 
At Midsummer of 1844, his naturally solicitous mind 
began to be somewhat harassed on the subject of his con- 
tinued ministry at Donington. "I cannot determine 
whether to leave this circuit at Conference or not. My 
ministerial efforts seem useless. I never before preached 
with so little apparent effect. Our congregations do not 
improve, nor do our societies increase. A conversion is 
scarcely ever heard of, seldom. Now, I have not been 
accustomed to this exactly. Mr Rowe takes a similar view 
of things. He thinks that he never preached so pointedly 
as here, yet never with less or so little success. He, how- 
ever, has reasons to think himself out of place which I have 
not. His age and standing among us entitle him to a less 
laborious circuit than this. He is scarcely equal to its 
physical labour ; and he is a suitable minister for a larger 
and higher sphere. Besides all this, he chose this circuit ; 
that is, accepted an invitation to it : whereas, my appoint- 
ment was made independently of me ; nor did I attempt, 
directly or indirectly, either to change the appointment or 
to secure its permanency. I never was, I think, more com- 
pletely without a will of my own than in the affair of my 
station last Conference. Were I to consult my own con- 
venience, I should probably at once resolve upon a change ; 
also were I to anticipate a union with my darling Margaret 
during the coming year. But I think a minister is bound 
to sacrifice everything, — every personal consideration, — 
to the glory of God, to usefulness. I spent not long since 
two or three hours with Mr Vevers, the Chairman and Re- 
presentative of our District. He kindly made inquiries, 
and said, that, should I resolve upon a change, he would do 
his utmost to obtain for me an advantageous appointment ; 
and that, if I preferred any part of the country, he would 
endeavour to secure me an appointment in that direction. 
It would be an easy matter for me to say, I will have a 
change, and to wish to have a larger (alias, a more respect- 
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able) field of labour ; and I do wish to be near Scarborough : 
but would it be right ? And, were I in this way to prefer 
my own comfort to disinterested considerations, and the 
consequences were painful, how could I bear them ? And 
what would be the consequences of such selfishness, who 
can tell? Yet some ministers think such a course quite 
consistent with ministerial duty." 

The case here propounded may remind those who are 
conversant with the Wesley times of Methodism, of another 
case in point. Peter Dean, a native of London, who began 
to preach at Berwick, in Yorkshire, while in the service of 
the Rector of the parish, was admitted on trial at the 
Methodist Conference of 1777, and sent to Norwich, where 
he preached for one year only. He then married a lady of 
considerable property, and, forsaking the ministry, entered 
into business in his native city. He was unprosperous, and 
retired to Newington, near London, where he fell ill and 
died. He confessed as he lay dying, that, in becoming a 
travelling preacher, he had no higher end in view than to 
obtain a rich wife. "The Lord," he said, "has given me 
my desire, and His curse with it ; and now I am ruined for 
ever ! " The painful particulars of this monitory scene will 
be found in Atmore'3 " Methodist Memorial." Mr Wesley 
was asked to officiate at the funeral, but shrank from read- 
ing the usual service over the grave. 

44 Oh ! " was the cry of Mr Hare, " for the finger of God, 
and a voice saying, 4 This is the way ; walk in it.' " And 
God did speak, as He often makes Himself distinctly heard, 
in the order of His providence. The Quarterly Meeting 
followed immediately after this aspiration had been re- 
corded ; and the result is learned from a postscript written 
next day on the same sheet. "I have news to tell you 
after all. I about made up my mind, that, if no mention 
were made of the subject, I would leave it and decide at 
Conference; but that, if urged to remain another year, I 
would agree to it. This was the only purpose in which I 
could rest. The subject was mentioned by Mr Souter, the 
Steward ; who, with the hearty concurrence of the meeting, 
affectionately urged me to remain. Accordingly, after 

dallying a little to ascertain that they were sincere " 

A rent in the sheet having caused the loss of what followed, 
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it may be inferred that he consented, an inference which 
the known fact sustains. But, although this burden was 
thrown off, another weighed upon his soul. The Conference 
month had come round again, and compelled his susceptible 
nature to review the expired Connexional year. " Oh ! " 
he exclaims, " how bitterly could I say, I have lost a year ! 
The ghost of murdered time haunts me continually." To 
every human eye, at least, he had probably appeared the 
busiest and most devoted of men. Having lodged this indict- 
ment against himself, he then announced, that the Stationing 
Committee had appointed Mr Rowe to Newark, and himself 
to Donington, "with Robert Totherick, a gentleman of whom 
I know no more than I gather from ' Hill's Arrangement 
of the Preachef s ' and the Minutes of Conference. I must 
consult Mr Rowe," he more gaily adds, " as to what time 
will be most suitable for my absence from the circuit, that 
I may go and make observations on the Northern Star ! " 
Returning in September to his own orbit, he betrayed the 
effect of the stellar influence by proposing to give the lady 
" credit in his books for one long letter per week until 
marriage : no other payment will suffice ; kindly make a 
memorandum of this." He adds, further on, "My new 
Superintendent promises to be very agreeable : he is much 
more talkative than Mr Rowe, and will, I think, at once 
secure the confidence and affection of the people." 

Harvest being over, the season had arrived for circuit 
missionary meetings, especially in agricultural districts; 
and, in days when newspaper reports of such proceedings, if 
not detailed, give us the mere chaff instead of the wheat, a 
short account, as characteristic as it is concise, may not be 
without interest in itself, or without influence as an example. 
" Last night we held our annual missionary meeting in this 
place. Mr Thomas Dalby, a venerable solicitor, who is 
brother to the Vicar yet worships at our chapel on the Sabbath 
evenings and partakes with our Society of the Lord's Supper, 
said extremely little as chairman ; but Mr Totherick, who 
followed the report, delivered a set speech, which struck me 
as something after Mr Roebuck's style. Mr Mellor, a mer- 
chant from Birkenhead, came next, and did respectably. Mr 
Edwards, the Independent Minister, supported the resolution 
thus moved and seconded, in an elaborate address, crowded 
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with figures, full also of impressive truths, and delivered 
with much energy, but too evidently studied, written, com- 
mitted to memory, and recited, to produce the proper and 
designed effect. Then came forward Mr Vevers, Chairman 
of our District, who made some sensible remarks, illustrated 
them by anecdotes (always acceptable, you know), and sat 
down. Mr A. G. Suter, of Halifax, succeeded, speaking, 
as usual, with much vigour and warmth. Then advanced 
to the bar your humble servant, who, with his usual good 
sense, having made but one short remark, retired. Mr 
Naylor, from the neighbourhood of Halifax, was the next 
speaker, — a gentleman in character, circumstances, and ap- 
pearance, but a broad Yorkshireman in dialect. He made 
all laugh, almost without interruption, from beginning to 
end. Finally, Mr Sargeant, a lately returned missionary 
from Jamaica, most feelingly and eloquently contrasted the 
former wretchedness of the slave population there with the 
present happy condition of the emancipated peasantry. The 
collection was larger than anticipated. We hold another 
meeting to-night, a third to-morrow, and three more next 
week." One might suppose the author of this sketch to be 
a facile as well as a felicitous describer ; but, on the same 
sheet, he ejaculates, " How much more easy is it to think 
than to write !" It is not every expert that finds it so. 

A letter playfully affecting to quote from " Hare's Lectures 
on Grammar" a remark on the comparative force of 
" darling " and " very dear," contains an interesting account 
of the broad catholicity which had taken hold of his mind 
and heart. " The Baptist minister called upon me yester- 
day ; and the Independent minister has given me a very 
cordial invitation. I think of making them my friends. 
Mr Totherick, I imagine, does not court the society of any 
who belong not to his own denomination. For my part, I 
do. I dislike sectarianism more and more. I even declaim 
against it, occasionally, in the pulpit. I wish to associate 
with intelligent persons of all denominations, that my own 
views may be corrected, that I may know better their 
peculiarities of opinion, that I may learn to do them justice,. 
and that I may cherish that unreserved love for them which 
our common Saviour has enjoined upon us. Neither of the 
two gentlemen whom I have named, is much older than 
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myself. As for the Episcopalians, as elsewhere so here, 
' the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.' I met 
both the Vicar and his Curate the other day, at the funeral 
of a member. The bereaved requested me, in private, to 
give out a hymn in the house. I suggested that it would 
be only respectful to submit it to the Vicar. It was ; but 
he declined promptly. The book was then brought to me 
before his face ; but I recommended the good people to dis- 
pense with it, upon the ground that the time was far 
advanced. How stiff these Reverend gentry are ! Pray, 
inform me how it fares with your only autfwrised spiritual 
adviser." 

One consequence of Mr Hare's acquaintance with Mr 
Owen, the Baptist minister, was that he turned his atten- 
tion to Hebrew as well as Greek in the prosecution of his 
Biblical studies. 

Before Christmas is come in sight (but, it may be ob- 
served, in the gloomy month of November), this Cowper- 
like glancer " from grave to gay, from lively to severe," is 
found anticipating his yearly self-crucifixion. " How much," 
he justly exclaims, "I wonder that any should talk of 'kill- 
ing time ' ! Alas ! with me, it dies far too soon ; often 
murdered, it is true, and its ghost haunting me continually. 
I dread the approach of Christmas and the close of the 
year, because of the shame and condemnation which they 
must bring. I remember my last year's vows ; and I am 
conscious that I have broken them. Oh ! is it possible, that 
He who knoweth all things, should ever say to me, ' Well 
done, good and faithful servant 1 ? My beloved Margaret, 
do help me by your counsels, and sympathies, and prayers, 
to reform ! Indeed, ' old things must pass away and all 
things become new/ in order that I may prove ' the accept- 
able and perfect will of God,' during the season of solemn 
trial ; that I may be ' saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.' 
I enter into your views of the uncertainty of life. Would 
that I lived under their influence ! But I fear, that the 
frequency of such occurrences is so perverted as to confirm 
forgetfulness. I must say the same of personal religion, 
though with shame. The God of all grace pity and deliver 
me!" 

When Christmas actually came, however, it brought with 
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it a timely and suitable diversion. " My Christmas," ob- 
served the lonely young bachelor, " would be rather dull 
but for public tea-meetings. We have had two at Doning- 
ton this week, on behalf of the Day-school ; one in the 
country yesterday, connected with the Sabbath-school ; I 
attend one this afternoon in the Loughborough Circuit for 
Missions ; and another is about to be held for our chapel 
at Melbourne." 

His next letter begins with a humorous contention. 
" The lameness of your old postman need not, I presume, 
interfere with our correspondence ;" but that it was carried 
on for no frivolous ends, the main contents of this very 
sheet demonstrate. " It gives me much pleasure to be 
informed of improvement in your prayer and class meetings. 
If earnest prayers and preaching be had recourse to, and be 
persisted in, success is certain. But then, such efforts are 
so seldom general, and, when general, are so rarely long sus- 
tained, that the 'goodness' which results is often as 'the morn- 
ing cloud and as the early dew : ' it ' goeth away.' I fear that, 
in this neighbourhood, we are not yet prepared to cry day 
and night unto God that He may speedily avenge us of our 
foe ; and I am obliged, though ashamed, to say, * Like priest, 
like people.' Oh ! when shall it once be ? You have been 
reading Mr Caughey's Letters: I don't wonder at your 
disappointment if you expected them to be uniform. But 
some parts of the book, I should think, would meet your 
hopes. How ludicrous his description of sea-sickness ! How 
strong his confidence in God ! How bold and enterprising in 
the work of the Lord ! Did you not learn something, and 
feel much, whilst reading his letters to a Backslider ? I, for 
my part, have passed through Mrs Mary Lundie Duncan's 
Memoirs. She must have been one of the loveliest creatures 
beneath the Seraphim, both in person and in mind. In 
childhood, she yielded to the grace of God, enjoyed as much 
of purity and of peace as her Calvinistic prepossessions would 
allow, made glad the heart of Mr Duncan by becoming his 
wife, lived to be the mother of two successive babes, and 
then died of fever. Her mother was distressed to find, 
that, though continually called for by her daughter, she was 
not recognised. She prayed earnestly, that her dying child 
might have one lucid moment in which to testify her hope. 
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Mr Duncan, ignorant of this circumstance, soon after asked 
his wife distinctly, 'What is your hope?' And she as 
distinctly answered, ' The Cross ! ' Another occurrence was 
more melancholy. During her delirium, some one recited 
at her bedside the lines — 

' Jesu, Thy blood and righteousness 
' My beauty are, my glorious dress : 

'Mid flaming worlds in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.' 

The pupils of her eyes dilated ; and, looking up, she said, 
in broken accents, ' But — I — doubt,' instantly relapsing 
into her former state. I cannot but imagine, that the 
doctrine of particular redemption just then blighted for 
a moment her faith, and she doubted her ' election of God.' 
How consolatory, if you have not the clear testimony of 
present acceptance, to be assured that Christ died for you, 
even you ! Mary Lundie was, however, too fair and frail a 
flower to bloom here long. To use another figure, in the 
lines of Dr Young — 

' Early, bright, transient as the morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.' 

" I infer that change of company does not allow you much 
time for melancholy musings : you do not see very much of 
the charms of solitude. Well, society has its snares, no 
doubt ; but we were made for it, and I believe it to be in- 
dispensable to earthly bliss. May I know its solace and its 
improving influence, in time and in eternity ! What a word 
is this ! ' Futurity/ says Young, ' for ever future ! ' I 
would, but do not, live for it. I am more rich in thought 
than in expression ; especially when I would write to you, 
my dearest Madgy : and, if you could read my heart, you 
would wonder at the brevity of my notes. But so it is. 
And yet, I am, now and ever, yours from my soul." 

It is not surprising that a young and susceptible corre- 
spondent, finding herself addressed in the mingled strain 
of these letters, should have asked for some rule of distinc- 
tion between allowable and unallowable delights. She 
might have been answered in the admirable words of 
Susanna Wesley when her son John applied for a prin- 
ciple of discrimination between the two. Mr Hare met 
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the inquiry thus : " Cheerfulness, though not levity, it 
seems to me, is to be cultivated; especially, it becomes 
youth. The religion of the Cross, for which you long, will 
not altogether, I think, destroy sprightliness and mirth, 
but will chasten, elevate, and hallow them. Nor will 
Christianity end everything that receives the name of 
Melancholy ; but it will convert the pain into a pleasure. ,, 

The opening of the year 1845 does not wear so gloomy 
an aspect in this correspondence as might have been appre- 
hended. " I entered upon it," says the writer, " in the 
preaching-room of a small village in our circuit, ' watching 
unto prayer;' commending, silently but earnestly, to 'the 
God of all grace/ myself, my own Margaret, my relatives, 
and the whole Christian Church. If the purposes which 
I formed at the solemn moment, and the prayers which I 
then offered, be fulfilled, we shall indeed be happy." 

The record now made in his journal is as follows : 
" January 1, 1845. Entered upon this year at Swarke- 
stone, watching unto prayer. I am ready to think and say, 
I have lost a year ! Surely I shall at length awake out of 
sleep. May God in Christ forgive the past, and conform 
the future of my life to His will ! I must take refuge in 
His redemption." Either he kept his self-searchings to 
himself, or God, in compassion to his tenderness of con- 
science, diverted his thoughts into other channels. " What," 
he asks, " does Mr Blackwell (the incumbent of Cayton 
parish) now think of his exclusive Church 1 Is he favour- 
able, more favourable I would say, to Tractarianism ? Un- 
less a standard somewhere be lifted up against this fatal 
heresy, I think the National Church will be a curse, not ' a 
blessing in the midst of the land.' We do live in eventful, 
serious times. But the Lord knoweth them that are His. 
May we ever be His ! " 

The second place in the circuit had on one day had two 
sermons from the then most popular preacher in the Con- 
nexion, while the neighbouring circuit had but one from 
another preacher worthily ranking among the most useful. 
The former, we learn, " preached two ordinary sermons ; 
yet the people were enraptured. Everything which he 
presented passed for gold. I am astonished that he should 
receive such unqualified admiration. Mr Rattenbury was 
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at Derby last Sabbath: it is said that there were sixty 
penitents." " By their fruits shall ye know them." 

At the beginning of March, Mr Hare was enabled to pay 
a flying visit to Osgodby, from which he returned to his 
circuit labours with evident refreshment. The marriage, 
it had been arranged, should take place before long ; and 
nothing remained but, when Conference came round, to 
fix the day. The Quarterly Meeting gave him a unanimous 
invitation to remain a third year ; but " of course," he says, 
" I very softly and respectfully declined it." The people, 
however, were not willing to be denied. " I am afraid that 
the kind importunity of my friends here will render my 
refusal a painful task. I don't like either really opposing 
my private convenience to the wish of the Church, or appear- 
ing to do so. But I still think it will be right to remove. 
One evening I was at Mr Souter's. His daughter mentioned 
the subject. He replied, * Oh ! but a person may alter his 
mind ; ' and, turning to me, ' Are you going to be married 1 ' 
I laughed; and parried the question. 'Because,' he re- 
sumed, Tve been looking about for a house.' I inti- 
mated that my mind was made up to leave ; so the subject 
dropped." The question now lay entirely between the lovers : 
when should the happy day be ? Should it be in August, as 
the bridegroom wished, and as would be most in accordance 
with Circuit convenience and Connexional practice? or, 
should it be delayed a little longer 1 These are matters too 
subtle for ordinary reasoning ; though it is not wonderful 
that the ardour of a lover, joined to dictates of convenience 
so forcible, should have prevailed. 

One thing is remarkable in this correspondence. Though 
of a nature which leads most young men to unbosom them- 
selves without much prompting, it not seldom draws from 
Mr Hare the acknowledgment of a greater aptitude to 
open at suggestion than to originate spontaneously. " Ac- 
customed as I am," he playfully throws out, "to your 
avoidable and unavoidable delays." " Do you wait," he 
slyly asks, " for an opportunity of posting all unseen 1 " 
" Amongst other inconveniences arising out of your tacitur- 
nity " (when did the avidity of a lover cry Enough %) " I 
have not the advantage of your suggestions, but must fill 
up my sheet for myself or send it unfilled." When left to 
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walk alone, however (as others besides the mistress of his 
heart found out), he could not merely run, but even take 
wing and soar. " But one thing, I know ; you won't com- 
plain. " And then, as with a bounding spring, "What 
beautiful and seasonable weather ! [It was a fortnight before 
Midsummer.] And what a beautiful earth is ours ! I think 
that this country has the advantage of even Osgodby ; 
wood and water, hill and dale, the bright green grass and 
the many-coloured blossoms, so richly mingla I told the 
people, the other night, in preaching, that, though Paradise, 
for a time, is lost, we live, even now, on the earth where 
Paradise bloomed, and have many relics of paradisiacal 
loveliness, many fragments of paradisiacal bliss. Is it not 
so ? For my part, when I walk out on these brilliant days, 
I half think myself in Eden ; but it is Eden before Eve 
was formed ! ' It is not good for man to be alone.' " 

With Midsummer-day came the June Quarter-day ; in 
prospect whereof, said the expectant lover, " Certain private 
importunities make me fear, that I may be again invited to 
remain in the circuit. I dread this, because, though I wish 
to leave, on every account, yet I should scarcely be able, I 
scarcely dare, — nay, I could not find in my heart, to resist 
a kind and pressing request, sustained by references to the 
wish of our people, and the interests of the Redeemer's 
cause among them. I really think that it would be as much 
for the advantage of the circuit as for mine to remove ; but 
I may not despise their judgment." Before the trimestrial 
tribunal met, nowever, he was enabled to assure the bride- 
elect, that she would begin her itinerant course in a circuit 
where less curiosity would be excited by her appearance, 
than in one where it was known or surmised that the young 
preacher was about to exercise his power to lead about a 
sister, a wife, as well as other accredited probationers. 
" You may confidently presume," he announced beforehand, 
" upon my leaving Donington. But I have no idea what- 
ever where will be my next station. My Representative at 
Conference, Mr Vevers, will, however, cheerfully use his 
utmost influence in favour of any preference that I may 
intimate : and, if my dearest girl desires a residence in any 
particular district, or county, or neighbourhood, it will be 
my pleasure to adopt her desire as a preference of my own. 
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Though I should in general fear to choose a circuit, as in 
all Districts there are all kinds of circuits, yet, under existing 
circumstances, I should justify myself in acting as I have 
said. And now, as to the day of marriage ; let it be, ' if 
the Lord will,' towards the close of August. But remember 
(I speak sincerely) I DESIRE to alter any part, or the whole 
of the project, if it meets not with your approval." 

The Quarterly Meeting came in due course and justified 
his apprehensions, but without shaking his opinion. " Mr 
Souter, in the course of the afternoon, requested to speak 
with me alone ; when he told me, that it was his own special 
wish, and also the desire of all the friends, that I should 
remain. I assured him, that it gave me pain to withstand 
their solicitations ; yet that I could not but think it right, 
all circumstances being considered, to adhere to the decision 
formerly intimated. Of course, after this, the subject was 
not named publicly. Shall I inform my Representative that 
I want another Osgodby, if such a place can be found within 
the Queen's dominions 1 But seriously, have you no pre- 
ference whatever to mention 1 I shall leave this place with 
a very heavy heart, unless some are saved before I go." 

The Stationing Committee no sooner met than Mr Hare 
was appointed, provisionally, to Barton-upon-Humber; of 
which he sent the following uncoloured description to tho 
lady whose future comfort was involved in the question : 
"Barton is a small town, though thought worthy of a 
market. There are several 'substantial' persons in the 
circuit, who are ready to relieve it from pecuniary diffi- 
culties. Three ministers are stationed on the ground, and 
each of them has a housa I, of course, am put down in 
place of the third. My colleagues are Mr William Wilkinson, 
now at Bridlington, and Mr Joshua Priestley. The former, 
I believe, you know : I know both of them. The latter is 
comparatively young, — a very intelligent, amiable, and com- 
municative gentleman. I know his wife too : she is, I 
think, all you could wish. I was employed in the Barton 
Circuit as an assistant preacher for six months, before I was 
placed upon the Stations ; so that I am well acquainted 
with the people. They were exceedingly kind to me whilst 
with them, and avowed themselves sorry to part with me. 
I infer, therefore, that they will not object to my return. 
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Formerly, they had but two ministers ; now, for some time, 
they have had three. What sort of a house the third has, 
I know not, nor can I say how it is furnished. But you 
will think with me, that the nearness of the place to Hull, 
and other circumstances, at once suggested, will cover a 
multitude of faults. My sister (Meggitt) and I have been 
laying down plans, and building castles in the air, almost 
ever since the news arrived. Should there be any change, 
Sophia will be much disappointed. The appointment re- 
maining, our plan, I think, will be, to go directly to London, 
and thence, after some days, to Hull." 

The appointment of Mr Hare stood. Before the Stations 
were finally determined, Mr Vevers wrote to him, " You 
have stood for Barton, and will stand." " Do not forget." 
wrote the lover to his affianced bride, on communicating the 
fact, "that he with whom you are to leave father and 
sisters, loves you most tenderly, and will be devoted to 
your happiness and advantage. Pray that I may be in every 
respect, especially as a minister and a husband, a man 
after God's own heart ; and you will not have to repent of 
your kindness." 

Before the history contained in this interesting, and, as 
the present writer ventures to think, admirably manly 
and Christian-like correspondence, is brought to its happy 
issue, let young readers take their leave of it in an extract 
from perhaps the penultimate letter of the series : — 

"1 am not surprised to hear, that the anticipation of 
leaving home gives you pain. Few have such a home (in 
all respects) to leave as you : and you would make but a 
poor wife, could you remove from it without a tear. Yet, 
I hope that your mind can recur to circumstances which 
considerably relieve your sorrow. It is the ordination of 
Divine Providence, and therefore a wise and kind one, 
that father, and even mother, should be left for a spouse. 
That the latter relationship is as delightful and endearing 
as, if not more so than, the former, appears from the well- 
known fact, that a widow laments the loss of her husband 
tab ! sad experience !] even more bitterly than the loss of 
ler parents. Were you not to leave your home, that home 
would soon leave you, or become strangely altered. You 
are to leave with one who is already united to your family 
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in heart, who loves you in particular with an undivided, 
ardent, and tender affection, and who will ever deem it his 
most exquisite delight to share your sorrows and to multi- 
ply your joys. Yes, my darling Margaret ! much, intensely 
as I long to call you mine, I could not find in my heart 
to decoy you from your father's roof and your sisters' 
smiles, were I not confident of this. You were benefited, 
it appears, by Mr Lowe's sermon : may I request you to 
read again my father's, and receive it as from him> on 
* Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth for us ' t 

Mrs 's splenetic observations cannot influence you, 

according to her own apprehension ; for where would not 
she be unhappy? Who would say, that she is the poor 
dejected and complaining creature that she is, because she 

married Mr ? " 

The sermon of Mr Edward Hare indicated by his son is 
the ninth in his " Pulpit Remains," and comprises in a few 
prfges a full view of the Providence of God, especially 
towards ail who place their trust in Him. The preacher 
dissuades us from " philosophising on gravity and attraction, 
from comparing the cubes of the orbits of the planets with 
the squares of their distances," and exhorts us, not, indeed, 
to " carelessly forget our cares," but to " lay them before 
Him, and request Him to take them up." At the same 
time, we " must not pretend to direct Him; " for, " if He is to 
supply us, it must be with what He knows to be best for 
us." Probably, indeed, this one sentence contains the gist 
of what Mr R. H. Hare meant to bring under his future 
wife's attention : " He (God) takes into His account every- 
thing that affects us ; and, from a perfect view of the whole 
duration of our existence, chooses for us what will, on the 
whole, be most for our advantage, and tend especially to 
our final and lasting benefit." 

On the 21st of August 1845, the following announce- 
ment appeared in the Marriages column of the Watchman: 
" In the parish church, Cayton, by the Rev. C. Blackwell, 
the Rev. Robert Henry Hare, Wesleyan Minister, to 
Margaret, youngest daughter of George Leighton, Esq., of 
Osgodby." In fulfilment of promise, the newly-wedded 
pair visited his brother and wife at Dalston ; and, on the 
following Sunday, the bridegroom preached with much 
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acceptance for the Rev. Dr Cox, at Mare Street, Hackney, 
where they were members of the church and the former one 
of its deacons. After a mutually agreeable sojourn of 
several days (Methodist preachers make short honeymoons), 
the visitors returned upon their steps towards Hull, where 
the rest of the brief holiday was passed under the roof of 
Mr and Mrs Elijah Meggitt, relations in the same degrees ; 
and, on the Sunday evening following, Mr Robert Henry 
Hare preached at Wesley Chapel in place of the Rev. 
William Illingworth. 

While in the Donington Circuit, he appears to have been 
much troubled by a falling off in the attendance of members 
at their classes. This forms a chief feature in his sermon on 
the subject of " Forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together," which was probably composed as well as preached 
to meet this occasion. " Beloved," he exclaimed, " let us 
prize, love, cling to, Christian fellowship ; learn to long for 
the time when we shall meet in the name of Christ, and 
strengthen each other's hands. Let us deem that a hal- 
lowed hour, sacred to its peculiar employ, set apart for it 
with the sanction of God, and to be sold for no earthly 
price. Consider that engagement as a covenant solemnly 
ratified, not to be violated, allowing only such exceptions as 
conscience, a good conscience, and Our Lord Himself shall 
approve. Oh ! receive a friendly, though a faithful warning ! 
Many of you, my dear fellow-professors (at C. D.*), are 
in imminent danger of total apostasy from God. You 
have sometimes, I question not, found it impracticable, 
without the neglect of other duties alike imperative, to 
attend your class, and then the Lord did not condemn you ; 
at other times, there were difficulties in the way, and you 
did not choose resolutely to surmount them. But now you 
magnify every seeming impediment, and are often absent, 
when, if supremely anxious and firmly resolved, you might be 
present. I tell you, in very love and faithfulness I say it, 
you are going back to perdition ! Even now, you are no 
longer the happy, holy, zealous, useful persons that you 
once were. You know and feel it ; nay, have confessed it 
to your preacher and your leaders : and, persisting in your 
present course, backward and not forward, you will in- 
* So in the manuscript. 
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evitably become weaker and weaker, worse and worse, until 
you sink into the lethargic sleep of spiritual death." 

With this pathetic expostulation may not unfitly be 
coupled a short passage in the sermon on final apostasy 
founded upon the terrible passage in the Epistle to the 
Hebrew Christians, ch. x. verses 26-31. To such " wilful sin- 
ning," the preacher had warningly observed, even believers 
are liable. " From the context," he proceeded, " it appears 
to be a complicated act, including many negligences and 
criminalities, and one gradually perpetrated. The apostle 
contemplates the consummation of it in a deliberate, abso- 
lute, open, and obstinate renunciation of the faith, even to 
its very profession. And surely we, no less than they, may 
commit such a sin. We may become weary of counsel, im- 
patient of reproof, too high-minded to fear ; may spurn the 
exhortations of God's people; neglect to assemble with 
them, first now and then, soon often, and at last always. 
We may put aside the open and consistent avowal of 
Christianity, and avoid the reproach of the Cross ; may cast 
away our confident expectation of eternal life, our steadfast 
reliance upon Christ and His doctrine ; may give up 
prayer and meditation, the reading and hearing of God's 
Word ; and, struggling to lose sight of our obligations to the 
Lord Jesus, and of our own condemnation as traitors to 
Him, we may come practically and in effect to deny the 
truth of that Gospel which we once accepted as our only 
hope of salvation. Finally, we may — let none question it ; 
for, alas ! there have been instances too many — we may 
publicly and in words recant, utterly deny the right of 
Christ to homage and obedience, dispute His power to for- 
give sins or to make us conscious of pardon ; nay, discredit 
His atonement, disown His Godhead, and, with the apostate 
converts from Jewish prejudice, end by proclaiming the 
Divine Redeemer to be a blasphemer." But, indeed, the 
whole sermon from which this is a disjointed and frag- 
mentary extract, might well be made to ring in the ear of 
every " backslider in heart " ere he be thus awfully " filled 
with his own ways." 

The Rev. George Hambly Rowe, Mr Hare's first Super- 
intendent at Castle Donington, was born in 1786 at Truro 
and died in 1850 at Maidstone. He was converted under his 
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brother, the Rev. John H. Howe. Beginning his own 
ministry in 1808, he bore an unblemished character ; being 
affectionate and kind, serious not morose, cheerful without 
levity, devoted to his work and faithful in it, a good col- 
league and pastor, ready to give up all but principle for 
peace. He was seized with apoplexy while administering 
the Lord's Supper. As he was conveyed from the chapel, 
he said, " Do not be alarmed : / am not. My oft-repeated 
prayer is answered, ' My body with my charge lay down. ' " 
And so, in a few hours, he died. 

The Rev. Robert Totherick, Mr Hare's second Superintend- 
ent at Donington, was born in 1799 at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and died in 1866 at the same place, to which he had re- 
tired as a supernumerary in 1861. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland, one of whose ministers, Dr 
Cairns, preached on the occasion of his death. As a child 
and boy, he received the careful moral and religious train- 
ing which it is the happy custom of many Scotch parents 
to give their offspring. As, however, his personal conver- 
sion to God was effected under Methodist instrumentality, 
he associated himself with that body. In regard to the 
estimate formed by Mr Hare of his sentiments towards 
other bodies of Christians, it is due to his memory to state, 
that the Presbyterian divine and the Conference obituary 
agree ; the former in observing that he reconciled denomi- 
national attachment with a liberal sympathy, and the latter 
in numbering among his good qualities a sincere and large- 
hearted catholicity. For nearly forty years, he preached 
with ability, zeal, and success ; his manner, in public, being 
calm and dignified, and, in private, affable and kind. For 
a number of years, he was aware of being the subject of 
disease in the heart which might terminate his life on earth 
at any moment. This did not, however, ruffle the cheerful 
serenity of his spirit ; and one of his latest declarations 
was in these words : — 

" My life, if Thou preserve that life, 
A sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, when death shall be my lot, 
Shall join my soul to Thee." 

The Rev. William Vevers, who was Chairman of two Dis- 
tricts in which Mr Hare laboured (Nottingham and Derby, 
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and also Hull), died in 1850, while Governor and Chap- 
lain of the Collegiate Institution at Taunton. The obituary 
notice of him in the Minutes of the following Conference 
is in its brevity singularly disproportionate to the moral 
dimensions of the man. As a Chairman, his young brother 
found him kindly considerate under circumstances in 
which he was himself more solicitous for his affianced bride 
than he ever was on bis own account. Cautious and sedate, 
solid and compact, Mr Vevers possessed preaching abilities 
very far above the average, and was, in all matters of cir- 
cuit and Connexional business, a man of the first class. His 
literary accomplishments, too, were of a high order, though, 
unfortunately, exemplified on no subject of permanent 
interest ; for, except as a pamphleteer, even Bishop Phill- 
potts is forgotten. He had an active and vigorous mind ; 
and the place which he occupied the year before he died, 
amply attested the confidence of his brethren in his qualifi- 
cations and character. 



CHAPTER X. 

BARTON-UPON-HUMBER : MATRIMONY. 
[1845-1847.] 

" So hand in hand they passed." — Milton. 

" Oh ! happy they, the happiest of their kind, 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend ; 
Thought meeting thought and will preventing will 
With boundless confidence." — Thomson. 

" Wisdom and worth were all he had ; 
But these were all to me." — Thomson. 

" Shine, like the sun, in every corner. " — Herbert. 

Mrs Hare's authority can be quoted for the statement, 
that, in Barton, their first joint-circuit, her husband and 
she were very happy with his colleagues and their wives, 
as well as with the people in town and village. The ap- 
pointment had this recommendation, that, while the bride- 
groom was no stranger, the bride was not expected with 
that too lively curiosity which is apt to disconcert the object 
of it. Instead, moreover, of a house and furniture having to 
be specially provided for the new-comers, they quietly took 
possession of abode and chattels vacated by predecessors. 

Mr Hare's colleagues in 1845 were the Rev. W. H. Rule, 
and Joshua Priestley, and, in 1846, the Rev. Charles Rad- 
cliffe and John Vine. The anticipated appointment of the 
Rev. William Wilkinson fell through. Perchance, the fact 
did not escape him (known, it may be, years before), that 
Barton was the memorable place in which, at one love-feast 
held by William Bramwell, more than thirty souls were 
"set at liberty." 

The following document, found, as printed, in one of Mr 
Hare's sermon-books, is too significant to be here omitted ; 
dated, it will be observed, on his birthday, some six months 
after his reappearance in this circuit : — 
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« MARCH 3, 1846.— THIRTY YEARS OF AGE. 
" Resolutions. 

" 1. Ever to confess myself a vile sinner ; — by nature, depraved ; 
by practice, guilty ; deserving everlasting punishment ; and quite 
unable (of myself) to improve my real state or relative condition. 

" 2. To abase myself, and mourn before the Lord on tjiis account. 

" 3. To renounce utterly, in desire, purpose, and effort, all sin, 
and shun every needless and avoidable occasion of sin. 

" 4. To confide only and entirely in the sacrifice and interces- 
sion of my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as procuring my sal vation. 

" 5. To claim, with all humility, yet boldly, — as the promised 
gift of God through Christ, — the Spirit of Adoption, Instruction, 
and Holiness. 

" 6. To search the Scriptures, daily, that I may learn the 
character and ways of God, and His holy will concerning me and 
all mankind. 

" 7. To spend, every day, at least more than two hours in pri- 
vate devotion. 

" 8. To aim strenuously at uniform submission and obedience 
to all the will of God. 

" 9. To be temperate in all things ; — in sleeping, confining my- 
self to less than seven hours' rest ; — in eating and drinking, 
taking such, and so much, food as I believe conducive to bodily 
and mental health and vigour, and to my present and eternal 
welfare. 

" 10. To do unto others as I would that they should do unto 
me ; avoiding evil thinking, evil speaking, and evil treatment, of 
others ; striving to do them good, only good, and good as I have 
opportunity. 

"11. Especially, to promote the salvation of my fellow-men 
from sin and its consequences, in every way; — by example, 
precept, public advocacy, gifts and sacrifices ; directly and 
indirectly. 

" 12. To honour God, by hallowing His name, sanctifying His 
Sabbath, celebrating, with the utmost solemnity, His worship, 
speaking well of Him before all, and endeavouring to endure and 
act alwavs with a design to please Him. 

" 13. *To eat my meat, take my rest, and participate in all the 
proper enjoyments of this life, with thankfulness and praise to the 
Giver of every good. 

" 14. To 'order my conversation aright/ avoiding 'idle words,' 
1 letting my communication be good and to the use of edifying.' 

" 15. To make 'a right use of money ; ,# — saving all I can, and 
giving all I save, to Christ and the poor. 

*~Wealey. 
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"16. To spend, at least, five hours daily, if possible, in close 
study. 

" 17. To select, for reading, the best writings on the most im- 
portant subjects, and those studies which will the most directly 
and effectually qualify me for a right discharge of my ministerial 
duties. 

"18. To digest thoroughly a few books, rather than peruse many. 

" 19. To make the Bible my chief book, and its authority, 
supreme. 

" 20. To read, write, and meditate in the spirit of prayer, and 
of humble dependence upon Divine aid, 

"21. To compose or to revise a sermon, ordinarily, every week. 

u 22. To visit the members of our Societies in the afternoons. 

" 23. To seek their edification by all means. 

"24. To be always employed and always well employ ed. 

" 25. To do everything which I undertake as well as I can. 

" 26. To apply the knowledge which I acquire, as soon as pos- 
sible, to practical purposes. 

" 27. In my preparations for the pulpit, to seek, as indis- 
pensable, an ' unction from the Holy One. 1 

u 28. To choose such texts, and cultivate such a style of preach- 
ing, as will most effectually advance the edification of saints and 
the conversion of sinners. 

" 29. To set forth chiefly, and as much as possible, in all my 
sermons, ' the unsearchable riches of Christ/ 

" 30. Invariably, before preaching, to implore Divine aid (also 
whilst preaching), and, afterward, to commend my work to God. 

" 31. Whilst preparing for public service, to preach over my 
sermons to myself seeking to profit by them. 

"33."* 

To these " Resolutions," it would seem, Mr Hare never 
ceased to adhere. At the same time, and in the same book, 
are found some extracts from Mason on Self-knowledge, 
Dr Henry Foster Burder's " Three Courses of Reading for 
Young Ministers," and Lord Macaulay's eulogy of Bunyan's 
style, together with the subjoined assemblage of "qualifica- 
tions of an effective preacher," whether in the judgment of 
another or in his own conception, not appearing : " Deep, 
fervent, and enlightened piety; burning zeal to God; in- 
tense love to souls; full persuasion of his Divine call; 
knowledge of the Scriptures; acquaintance with human 
nature ; general information ; command of language ; popu- 
lar style ; natural address." 

• 3k in MS. 
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It was at Barton, apparently, Mr Hare began the practice 
of transcribing passages from works he had read. For in a 
blank-paper book that bears evidence of having been used 
in that circuit, are found a number of such extracts, — from 
Chalmers and M'Neile on faith, from Melville on the 
Trinity ; from Cecil, John Nelson, and John Smith, on 
preaching ; with other pieces from Macaulay, Robert Hall, 
Colton, Caughey, and his own friend and colleague Mr 
Priestley. 

At the end of the first quarter in the second year of his 
residence at Barton, his young wife presented him with a 
son, to whom he gave the name of his distinguished father. 
This was truly a "blessing of the Lord," of which both 
parents might well say, " It maketh rich, and He addeth no 
sorrow with it." 

The labours of Mr Hare at Barton were again so accept- 
able that he was kindly invited to remain a third year, 
according to a custom then beginning to be general, where, 
at least, preachers and people were agreed. He did not, 
however, feel at liberty to accept this mark of distinction at 
the same time that two of his colleagues, who had been but 
one year in the circuit, were not requested to remain even 
for a second. His own inclination was, to continue a year 
longer where he was ; but he never allowed himself to be 
swayed by mere inclination ; least of all, when it might have 
seemed to imply more consideration for himself than for 
others, especially his brethren in the ministry. 

By Mr Priestley, now travelling in the Hebdenbridge 
Circuit, the narrator has been favoured with an estimate of 
Mr Hare's mental and moral character which, he is sure, 
will be read with confidence as well as interest by the judi- 
cious. And the account which the critic gives of the forma- 
tion of his own judgment is scarcely less interesting than the 
estimate itself. " 1 purposely guarded against mere eulogy," 
he observes. "I set myself to form a critical estimate as 
impartial, and truthful therefore, as I could, of the mental 
and moral features of my late dear friend. I never realised 
the possibility of being called to render such a service for 
him. He was so much younger than I, and seemed so 
vigorous, that I expected long years to be in store for him. 
His character supplied many valuable lessons to the young." 
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The following are the deliberate terms in which this every- 
way competent judge speaks of his departed friend : — 

" My late highly-valued friend was not one of those who in- 
stantly arrest the attention of a stranger. He had no ambition to 
'shine ' in social life. A gushing vivacity was not his character- 
istic ; nor did he abound in smart witty sayings, or draw for con- 
versation upon a treasured fund of racy anecdotes. He was not 
a mere listener however. He had something sensible to say on 
most subjects presenting themselves in ordinary circles ; but, 
though frank and genial with his friends, he was not loquacious, 
and never therefore wished to take the lead in conversation. He 
could enjoy a hearty laugh, he would not unfrequently create 
one ; but his tastes and habits were for the quiet and orderly. 

"His mind was not speculative. Subjects that lie far away in 
cloud-land, or deep down amid yawning chasms, had no attraction 
for him. He preferred the known and the knowable. These 
occupied a region ample enough for him. His was eminently a 
sound mind. Hence ne was judicious and thoughtful He had 
none of that impulsive energy which makes men erratic, and 
much of that strong practical sense which embodies itself in 
caution. There was more of the conservative than of the experi- 
mental element in his nature. He was a man to be trusted. 
With strong convictions on doctrinal and ecclesiastical subjects, 
he was far from being a bigot. He was not self-opinionated. I 
ought, perhaps, to add, that, in him, the imaginative faculty was 
not vigorous. Though he did not fitfully sparkle with intel- 
lectual scintillations, he was steadily bright with a moral and 
spiritual lustre. His religious character, it is scarcely too much 
for the breath of calumny to dim the lustre of his reputation in 
any place he had lived in. He was chargeable with neither 
Pharisaism nor asceticism ; but uprightness and a high sense of 
honour were very conspicuous features in his character. He was, 
in the widest and best sense, a truthful man, — a man that was 
what he seemed. I do not know that he ever made himself an 
enemy. He was often placed in circumstances in which he felt 
constrained to act contrary to the wishes and alleged convictions 
of others, especially during the agitation of 1849 and a few fol- 
lowing years. But every opponent must have felt, that whatever 
else he was or was not, Robert Henry Hare was a conscientious 
man. And he had no high-flown notions of priestly authority. 
Few men possessing authority made a less display of it He was 
tender of the feelings of others, and had as sincere and large a 
respect for their convictions as he wished them to have for his 
own. His spirit was eminently catholic. 

*' Only his intimate friends knew what a conflict he had to wage 
with doubt, as to whether he ought to enter the Ministry, and 
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whether, during a few of its earlier years, he ought to continue in 
it. The doubt related solely to his religious experience. From 
some inexplicable cause, — a peculiarity of temperament probably, 
— he lacked that distinct consciousness of his acceptance with God 
through Christ after which he aspired. He could not venture to 
say, what yet he believed it was the privilege of all believers to be 
able to say, ' The Spirit itself bears witness* with my spirit that I 
am a child of God. This fact caused him much mental depression. 
Was it not a serious barrier to usefulness ? he asked himself. Did 
it not constitute a disqualification for the work of the Ministry ? 
He could not say * No* to these queries ; and ought he not to close 
his ear to the counsel of kind but possibly mistaken friends, and 
say ' Yes' ? At the close, as well as at the commencement, of his 
four years' probationship, every Wcsleyan Minister undergoes an 
examination as to his conversion, spiritual experience, doctrinal 
belief, and so on. As his own final examination approached, his 
feeling became oppressive. What he should Ray on this subject, 
required no consideration. The temptation to deceive was one 
of the last he was likely to be assailed with. He was almost 
beyond the reach of such a temptation. But might not the autho- 
rities deem this lack a disqualification, and thus he be over- 
whelmed with self-reproach ? He frankly stated his want of the 
Spirit's witness to his adoption, and the solicitude it had caused 
him. The late beloved Dr Hannah was the examiner, and his 
kind counsel, fatherly sympathy, and valuable encouragement, 
were of large and lasting benefit to my friend. 

"His mental structure and habits will probably have suffi- 
ciently indicated the character of his preaching. So far as I had 
the means of judging, it was hortatory, practical, persuasive, and 
earnest He dealt mainly with acknowledged truths, and sought 
to enforce and apply them so as to rouse the careless, quicken the 
lukewarm, and edify the believer. His preparation for the pulpit, 
I have reason to believe, was careful and thorough. His preach- 
ing was not offhand talk. Whatever else critical hearers might say 
of his sermons, they were not likely to say that they were slip- 
shod. He was pre-eminently a pastor. He visited not the sick 
and sorrowing only, but the general hearers. 

"While he pleaded earnestly and powerfully with men, his 
pleading with God was, I believe, one of his most distinguishing 
characteristics. His power in prayer was often remarked upon. 
It was nourished largely, beyond a doubt, by his habit of earnest 
private prayer. 

"Though an industrious student, he did not aspire to be a 
theologian, in the technical sense of that word. He had neither 
the inquisitiveness, nor the power of rapid acquisitiveness, requi- 
site for the thorough divine. He had no large development of 
what phrenologists call ideality. His great modesty would pro- 
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bably have restrained him from writing for the press ; but he 
lacked, so far as I can judge, that bubbling of thoughts which 
requires an outlet either through tongue or pen, or both. Wesleyan 
theology, however, he understood thoroughly, and grasped it 
firmly. 

" It only remains for me to speak of him as a friend. lie had 
much of the material in him of which true and lasting friendships 
are made. He had information enough, both of men and of 
things, to enable and dispose him to converse on a great variety of 
subjects. And no taint of envy ever marked him. My personal 
intercourse with him was not extensive. We were fellow-labourers 
in the same sphere for two years only, and that is nearly thirty 
years since. We were never afterwards resident in the same 
district except twice or thrice. We were brought into association 
by our near neighbourhood in our first spheres of ministerial 
labour, and, as we were of the same ministerial standing, and had 
tastes and aspirations in common, a mutual attachment was 
formed, whicn, though but little nourished by correspondence, 
was sincere, deep, and enduring. 

" Many in the ministry and out of it, may reach his position 
of mental power and acquirement. His devoted ness to Christ, 
however, and his exemplification of Christ's spirit, might excite 
the envy, as it is fitted to kindle the admiration, of most I have 
known. si tic omrus /" 

In this admirable testimony, one point only needs to be 
remarked upon : namely, that, except a few letters unfor- 
tunately not preserved and short interviews at long inter- 
vals, the opinion expressed was formed upon what the 
observer saw and heard of his friend nearly at the outset of 
his career, leaving more than a quarter of a century during 
which he was presumably growing in every mental and 
moral excellence, under the influence of Divine Grace. 

The happy union between the preachers' wives, as well 
as their husbands, to which Mrs Hare bears witness, in- 
creases the value and interest of the following communica- 
tion from Mrs Priestley : — " Glad indeed should I be, could 
I find suitable words to express my admiration for the cha- 
racter of our late esteemed, now sainted friend. It was in 
private and domestic life chiefly, that I had the pleasure of 
knowing him ; and some of my happiest little visits have 
been spent with him and his dear wife. On those occasions 
I was always struck with the influence of his gentle and 
genial spirit, in the different relationships of husband, 
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father, colleague, and friend. I was also strongly impressed 
with the fact, that he ever kept in view the responsibility 
of his position as a minister of Christ, and showed clearly 
how possible it is for a Christian to exhibit ' cheerfulness 
without levity, and seriousness without gloom,' " 

The Rev. Dr Rule, to whose laborious researches and 
faithful pen the interests of evangelical Protestantism are 
deeply indebted, was Mr Hare's first Superintendent at 
Barton. He adds the following brief, but emphatic testi- 
mony : — " May I explain the reason of long delay in an- 
swering your letter received last month ? I wished to have 
the inquiry in my thoughts for some time, hoping that 
memory, always capricious, and, in this case, not very 
prompt, might recall something to interest. But still it 
fails. Only in general — I have a very pleasant remem- 
brance of your late brother when he was my junior colleague 
in the Barton-on-Humber Circuit for one year. He was an 
affectionate and faithful fellow-labourer, constant and un- 
wearying, a Christian gentleman. I do not remember any 
remarkable incident in which he was concerned ; but I do 
remember most distinctly how cordially he supported me in 
an arduous effort to remove the debts from all the Trust- 
estates in the Circuit, together with the Rev. Joshua Priest- 
ley, and with what good success. His own intercourse with 
Mrs Rule and me, together with his excellent wife, they 
then being in the first year of their wedded life, left on our 
minds an impression of happy Christian friendship never to 
be forgotten." 

Mr Hare's own manuscripts do not, at this point, yield 
much information. For one thing, however, he showed a 
deep sympathy in the young. Once, when addressing 
them, he said there were three things of which he wished to 
speak — God's book, His day, and His house. " Of these," 
he began, " many children, even in England, had never 
heard ; nay, not even of God Himself ! How much, then, 
were the school children whom he addressed, favoured above 
such sadly neglected ones! But more; there were many 
lands, much larger than England and containing many more 
millions of people, in which there was neither school nor 
chapel, neither church nor Bible. Ought not they, there- 
fore, to be very thankful ? He was sure they ought Then 
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let them try. As to God's book, He did not, indeed, write 
it with His own finger, as He did the Ten Commandments ; 
but, in some way, He told good men what to write, who 
wrote accordingly. It is God's book consequently ; and it 
tells us what He is, has done, is still doing, and will yet 
do ; also what He would have them do, what He loves, and 
what He will do for those who love, serve, and obey Him. 
These things cannot be learned anywhere else; but they 
are all here. Besides many other points, it contains the 
best of everything, — the best poetry, though not in rhyme ; 
the best tales, and true ones too. It is every child's book, 
because intended for children to read, understand, and im- 
prove by ; and because a very few of their saved pence will 
buy them a copy. Ought they not to be thankful ? He 
was sure they ought. Then let them try." 

From this specimen it may be inferred how he spoke on the 
two remaining points ; with the same enchanting simplicity 
and practical force. In the closing paragraph, we learn, that 
this addfess was composed and given in the Barton Circuit. 
Inculcating seriousness in God's house, he said, " If you 
were to come to my house, you would look at me and listen 
to me, and talk to me, and tell me what you had come for ; 
would you not? You would not begin at once to laugh 
and play with each other, or fall asleep. At any rate, if 
you went to the Earl of Yarborough's house, and were taken 
into his room, you would not And certainly if you were 
admitted into the Queen's palace and presence, you would 
be serious and well-behaved. Much more, then, in the 
house of God. Never sleep, never trifle, never talk to each 
other, never laugh or play. What ! sleep when you have 
come to see God and that God may look on you ! Shock- 
ing ! If you love Him, He will love you ; but, if you love 
Him, you will love His book, His day, and His house : and 
remember, my children, everywhere, but especially when 
here — ' Thou God seest me!" ; 

Through some reason not apparent, one sermon and only 
one, bears date, " Barton-on-Humber, February 1847." The 
text is Revelation i. 7 : " Behold, He cometh with clouds, 
and every eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced 
Him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him. 
Even so, Amen." The solemn and awful theme was pre- 
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sen ted under five particulars: 1. Who cometh? 2. Whence! 
3. How? 4. Wherefore? 5. To what results? This, he 
said, was one of the most startling announcements in that 
awful Book. Let him that had ears, hear; eyes, see; a 
heart, feel. The questions proposed are answered, by a re- 
markably concise yet complete description of the Comer as 
we know Him from His whole Incarnate history, by a strik- 
ing contrast drawn between the lowliness of His first advent 
and the grandeur of His second coming, by a subduing picture 
of the scene as at once compelling universal attention and 
bringing all living men to an astonished pause, and also 
summoning by its terrific spell the fascinated eyes of every 
lost soul concerned in His death and dishonour from personal 
act or implied approval ; by a searching classification of those 
who will have reason to dread His appearing, ending every 
paragraph with their inconceivable " wail ; " and, lastly, by 
a transporting panoramic view of the unnumbered myriads 
to whom His coming will be inexpressibly welcome as the 
author and finisher of their faith, the beginner and the 
completer of their redemption. The whole was closed with 
an application in which it is impossible to say which attri- 
bute of ministerial feeling most predominates, solemnity 
and faithfulness, or a tender earnestness. Although a gene- 
ration of men have passed away since this awe-inspiring 
6ermon was first preached, one would not be surprised to 
hear of it as still ringing in the ears of some yet living. 

The Rev. Charles Radcliffe, Mr Hare's second Superin- 
tendent at Barton, was one of two kind-hearted brothers, 
both mathematical, who, as brothers, might well have sat 
for Charles Dickens' "Brothers Cheeryble." A native of 
the Isle of Man, Charles was a mathematician from a boy. 
In after-life his reading was extensive and varied, his con- 
versation free and affluent, and specially rich in antiquarian 
lore. In his broad and beaming countenance, intelligence 
and benevolence seemed to be ever striving for the mastery. 
The largeness of his frame and the pleasantness of his 
aspect gave him the appearance of joviality. Though full of 
knowledge, he was humble and docile ; and so generous and 
unsuspecting withal, that he despised and abhorred the 
manifestations of a jealous and malign temper. For his 
own part, he never spoke an unkind word. In point of 
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style, he was natural and forcible; in his religious sympathies, 
broadly catholic ; and he made preaching his delight. No 
other member of Committee was half so popular at Wood- 
house Grove ; and, to some who knew him there, it was one 
of the rarest treats of their adolescence to sit and listen 
while he was in company with such congenial souls as 
Valentine Ward and David M'Nicoll. 

The Eev. John Vine, one of Mr Hare's senior colleagues at 
Barton, was born on the Isle of Portland in 181 3, and died on 
the Isle of Wight in October 1871 suddenly. The timorous 
but well-informed William Beal was instrumental in his 
conversion. Having exhausted his strength in thirty-five 
years of active service, he " sat down " at the Manchester 
Conference in 1871, and went southward in search of 
health. A quarter of a century before his death, he had 
accidentally swallowed some poison, from the immediate 
effects of which he suffered seriously and long, with a per- 
manent loss of physical energy. He possessed the natural 
gifts of a generous temper, and a frank, manly, courteous 
behaviour, with a free and even a graceful utterance. 
Zealous and intelligent, well versed in Christian doctrine 
and evangelical experience, he preached with vigorous 
impressiveness, and was both acceptable and useful He 
displayed a high degree of moral feeling ; and his colleagues 
and friends, with especially the sick and the poor, all attested 
him to be " a faithful and beloved brother." 

The Eev. William Wilkinson, who was or was to have 
been one of Mr Hare's colleagues at Barton, was born at 
Grimsby, close by, in 1795, and died at Tad caster in 1851. 
The son of Methodist parents, he began to travel in 1822, 
and showed an extensive knowledge of the Scriptures, 
preaching with point and energy. In manners, he was 
simple ; in character, upright and conscientious. His death 
waa awfully sudden ; but his life had spoken for him, and 
no uneasiness was caused by the solemn surprise. 

The Rev. Joseph Fowler, who was Chairman of two 
Districts with which Mr Hare was connected (Hull and 
Lincoln), was a native of Bradford in Yorkshire. Born in 
1791, he died in 1851, and under the same roof as John 
Wesley. His conversion, which occurred when he was 
seventeen, was attributed, in part, to the instrumentality of 
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Mr Cross, the venerable vicar of his native parish ; who, 
though a clergyman, gladly listened to the humblest and 
plainest local preacher. Mr Fowler owed his introduction 
into the Methodist ministry to the admirable Joseph Sut- 
cliffe. His sermons in Hull are often noted as excellent 
in the private journal of Mrs Edward Hare ; and, by general 
consent, his preaching always was clear, pointed, vigorous, 
and instructive, besides being experimental and practical. 
The estimation in which his brethren held him, was shown 
by his election in 1848 to be Secretary of the Conference. 
As a pastor, he was wise and sympathising ; as a Christian, 
habitually devout ; as a reader, diligent, yet select ; as an 
observer, sagacious ; in perception quick, in friendship true, 
in action firm and decided ; in all things, prompt, precise, 
punctual, and orderly, if somewhat abrupt. He it was who, 
at the Conference of 1 83C, when the ordination of all min- 
isters by imposition of hands was determined on, called 
attention to the anomalous practice of observing this rite in 
the case of missionaries destined for the foreign field, while 
omitting it in the reception of probationers at home into 
full Connexion. His private notes on connexional matters, 
would, it is understood, be unusually interesting to the 
Methodist public. He, like the venerable man who fol- 
lowed him at Hull, expired falteringly uttering the words, 
" For ever with the Lord." 



CHAPTER XI. 

BRIGG. 

[1847-1849.] 

" The wintry blast of Death 
Kills not the buds of virtue : no, they spread, 
Beneath the heavenly beam of brighter suns, 
Through endless ages, into higher powers." — Thomson. 

" Where shall I get me eyes enough to weep, 
As many eyes as stars 1 since it is night, 
And much of Asia and Europe fast asleep, 
And even all Africk." — Herbert. 

From Barton, in 1847, Mr Hare proceeded by appointment 
to Brigg, a nearly contiguous circuit, where the Rev. Robert 
Bryant was his colleague. Here he increased his stock of 
sermons more considerably than in any former circuit, and 
it is in the recollection of some still living that his ministry 
was much owned of God. The natural scenery was not equal 
to that of Donington ; but it was an improvement on Barton, 
and, besides containing some seats and parks such as en- 
hanced the former of those circuits, comprised the highest 
point of Lincolnshire, in Kirton, a village of which the 
excellent surgeon who entertained the preachers there used 
to boast, that it was unnecessary to go elsewhere for the 
sea-breezes, since, whether blowing from the west or from the 
east, they could not fail to visit that highly favoured spot. 

Certain additions to the family history date from this 
quiet circuit. George Leighton Hare, so named after his 
maternal grandfather, as his elder brother Edward after 
his father's father, was born at Brigg ; and, there also, Mr 
Charles Frederick Hart, civil engineer, first met with Miss 
Elizabeth Leighton, Mrs Hare's sister, who became his wife. 

It had been hoped that some surviving hearer of Mr 
Hare, at Brigg or in the villages, would be able to supply 
information concerning his labours among them ; but Mr 
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Jackson, of Brigg, who knew him well, and esteemed him 
highly, went to heaven two years ago, and the Rev. F. IL 
Pickworth, now stationed in the circuit, though he kindly 
tried, failed to gather any facts which seemed to him 
available for a biography. 

The sermons left in manuscript and marked " Brigg," are 
considerable in number, and extend, in point of date, from 
September 1847 to March 1849. The text of the earliest,— 
preached, perhaps, on his entrance upon his labours there, 
— was, " But they made light of it." The audacious ques- 
tioners of the divinity of the Gospel were placed at the head 
of the characters brought under review. " As though favoured 
with an acuteness of perception and a brilliancy of illumi- 
nation unknown to the rest of mankind, these spurn its 
restraints, pour contempt upon its doctrines, scorn its salu- 
tations, and renounce the whole as an ingenious fraud, a 
debasing superstition, the crafty design of a dissembling and 
interested priesthood. Some openly ; but more, we some- 
times apprehend, do it secretly. ,, One great cause of " the 
almost universal neglect of the Gospel " is "real, if not 
avowed, scepticism." Now, "it would be thought extremely 
illiberal to treat thus the records of men, without any re- 
gard to their authenticity and evidences." But consider the 
amount of sheer indifference. " A knowledge of the melan- 
choly fact that a vast majority of our race have never yet 
heard the news of manifested Mercy, and are still in nature's 
night, ought to clothe the Christian world with mourning. 
But, wonder, heavens, and be astonished, earth ! upon 
us the Sun of Righteousness has arisen in full splendour, 
to instruct, invigorate, and cheer ; yet multitudes of dead 
souls among us close their eyes, and hide themselves under 
their own prejudices, lest, forsooth, they should be enlight- 
ened and revived !" By another class, awake but for pur- 
poses of evil, " Our addresses are made the subjects of 
flippant jeer and profane remark. There are some who 
seem to frequent the house of God merely to hear or to see 
what may in them produce amusement or excite a smile. 
They make it their business to mark the peculiarities of the 
preacher's person, style, or address, to detect the most 
trivial defects in his language or his thought, to note and 
mock at the attitudes and the gesticulations of the ardently 
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devout." It might be supposed, indeed, that the apparently 
respectful attention of the rest, would issue in hearts 
affected, softened, and subdued. " But is it so ? Testify, 
ye Parents, who have brought your children from their 
infancy to hear the preached Word ! Testify, ye Children, 
who, yourselves being first saved, have seen, and rejoiced to 
see, your parents sitting under the joyful sound ! Testify, 
ye Husbands, who have brought your wives ; and ye Wives, 
who have brought your husbands ! Speak, all ye who have 
watched your dearest relatives whilst hearing the voice of 
saving truth, and have hoped and prayed that every faithful 
warning, every loving entreaty, every cogent argument, 
might win their souls to Christ: but, hitherto, have hoped, 
and seemed to pray, in vain. The minister concludes his 
discourse ; the crowd disperse ; the attractions of the world 
come around them ; its affairs again engross them ; Judg- 
ment vanishes from their view; the undying worm, the 
quenchless flame, the intolerable wrath, are all forgotten. 
Their own depravity is unfelt ; their guilt not seen ; their 
danger all unheeded : conscience stifled ; the Spirit grieved ; 
the Redeemer repelled ; and again the exhausted and dis- 
pirited minister departs with inward tears, bitterly ex- 
claiming, 'Who hath believed our report V" 

And so he goes on, with a faithful earnestness, varied 
only to the different characters addressed, warning all classes 
of hearers against the consequences of their disparaging 
neglect. 

The Brigg sermons comprise discourses on family religion, 
on the sin and peril of being ashamed of Jesus Christ, on 
the Scriptural connection between faith and baptism in His 
salvation, on the rest which He offers to the weary and 
heavy laden, on the blessedness and the vision of Cod 
which He promises to the pure in heart, on His reference 
of inquirers concerning Himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, on the character and responsibility which He attri- 
butes to His disciples as the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world, on His promise of the Comforter, on His 
parting commission to His apostles, on His demand of a 
righteousness exceeding that of the Scribes and Pharisees 
as the condition without which the kingdom of heaven 
could not be entered, and on the assurance which that 
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apostle who was called after the ascent of his Master and 
the descent of the Spirit, was authorised to proclaim, that 
the gift by God of His own Son was the pledge to souls 
availing themselves of it, of the free bestowment of all 
things with Him. 

The head of a family " cannot, indeed, compel, nor is it 
right or desirable that he should (the Almighty requires a 
free-will offering, a voluntary service). But he may enjoin 
and even exact much, induce and constrain more : he may 
demand some outward observances of devotion and obedi- 
ence to God ; and he may, by a variety of means, promote in 
his children and household the religion of the heart. " For 
these purposes teaching is necessary : " Persons, young or 
old, must be acquainted with God that they may suitably 
regard Him ; know duty, to do it ; be made to perceive rea- 
sons and motives of obedience in order that it may be in- 
duced in them." Example must indorse precept : " Parents 
must be able to enjoin all excellence unblushingly ; con- 
scious that, to some extent at least, it is to be observed in 
them." The head of a household must assert the authority 
that God has given him : " Every man is empowered and 
required to rule his own house, though only in the Lord. 
If, then, they would have them to serve Him, they ought, 
as they surely can, to enjoin attendance on domestic and 
public worship, and on Christian ordinances." How strong 
as well as obvious are the motives urging families to this 
service ! " Oh ! " exclaims the paternal preacher, " we have 
no claim to the affection of our children, or we owe no 
loving regard to our parents, — there is, in short, no such 
thing as obligation in the universe, if we be not all infinitely 
indebted to God. We have no right to the consideration of 
any, unless we are all alike bound to serve the Lord." Let 
the thought of our entire subjection to His disposal impel 
us to a willing service : " How soon can He either brighten 
or blast our prospects, cause joy or mourning in our habita- 
tions ! Let Him but give permission, our fondest and most 
confiding hopes perish : those we most love wither and die. 
Should we not then, shall we not, keep peace with God ? 
for safety's sake, as families, serve the Lord ? " See, too, 
the consequences when family religion does not prevail: 
" We take our own way, and eat of the fruit of our own 
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doings : and oh ! what fruit ! The house is divided against 
itself. Discord, variances, and strife, put an end to all 
quietude and enjoyment. Sons by their profligacy, or 
daughters by their wantonness, break their parents' hearts, 
and bring down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Perhaps (it has been known) some of them die in their 
sins, almost charging us in their dying agony and with 
their latest breath, as having damned them ! Oh ! does 
not every parent-heart say, * God forbid ' ? And surely, 
my friends, He will, if, by a just use of your authority and 
influence, by your example, instruction, and prayers, you 
bring up your children in His nurture and admonition." 

Mr Hare's sentiments on being "ashamed of Jesus" 
resemble those of Dr Watts, with whose famous hymn on 
the subject he concludes his discourse. " Make," says the 
preacher, unconsciously presenting his own example, "a 
meek yet an unblushing confession of the truth of God." 
A passage or two must suffice in exemplification : " The 
offence of the Cross has not yet ceased. Christianity, genuine, 
unadulterated, primitive Christianity, spiritual religion, is 
not yet popular, even in our own land. The name pre- 
vails, not the principle. A partial and external piety finds 
respect ; but pure, consistent godliness, that which has its 
rise in the heart and governs the life, is still disparaged. 
Persecutors, especially when so-called Christians, men who 
malign and molest the * singularly good/ may persuade them- 
selves, and may tell us, it is this, that, or the other, they cen- 
sure, and not religion. But we know what it is provokes their 
anger : that which made Wesley and Whitefield, Luther and 
Melancthon, Peter and Paul, hateful and hated, — practical 
piety. We are not disposed to regret that Methodists, 
among others, are still held in derision by the men of this 
world and by formalists in the Church. Rather could we 
wish to be yet more vile in the estimation of such. It were 
no good sign if all men should speak well of us, but a 
presumptive evidence of departure from the simplicity of 
Christian faith and practice. Thus are we ready to infer 
from the fact of our being so little persecuted, that some of 
us are ashamed of our Master, and do not always and in 
all ways confess Him before men. On the other hand, be- 
cause, thank God 1 we Wesleyan Methodists do bear some- 
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thing of the reproach of Christ, not a few, we suspect, of 
those around us, and even in our Sabbath assemblies, are 
deterred from joining us, lest they should share in it. Both 
to professors and to non-professors, therefore, we earnestly 
commend a pondering consideration of our text." 

Mr Hare says but little on the subject of Baptism, though 
in his text, deeming it exceeded in importance by the con- 
dition of " believing " in order to being saved. " Baptism," 
he observes, in a passage, inserted, on second consideration, 
in pencil, "is [quoting some author] 'the initiatory rite by 
which we enter the covenant of grace/ and is required of 
all who become disciples of Christ. In the case of adults, 
it must follow faith [his own italics], of which it is a solemn 
and public profession. Since, however, most or all whom 
I now address, have been baptized, and I am peculiarly 
anxious to insist on the necessity of faith, we will confine 
ourselves to that topic." The principle that believing to 
salvation must include trust as well as evidence, and re- 
liance in addition to assent, is illustrated by examples and 
enforced by motives. " Let a man tell you he believes his 
house to be on fire, and yet remain in it showing no symptom 
of alarm, you would not believe him. Should your neighbour 
say, ' This bond secures to me two thousand pounds/ and 
then destroy the instrument, would you not think him 
mad or in jest?" "It is the Gospel believed that saves; 
the Gospel unbelieved, saves us not. This link lacking, the 
chain is broken." " None shall be saved who, the Gospel 
being fairly and fully presented to him, with an opportunity 
of making himself acquainted with its evidences, admits not 
its truth. He refuses to entertain the message of peace : 
how, then, can he be reconciled? For him Mercy itself 
[whatever modern heresiarchs may say] has no other remedy; 
the Bible, no other promise ; no manifested favour ; neither 
pardon nor peace ; neither joyful resurrection, nor sentence 
of acquittal from the Judge ; no entrance into Heaven, no 
glorious immortality and eternal life." To such as say, 
" What matters it whether we believe or what we believe, 
if we but do that which is right? " it is answered, " No man 
acts rightly, who does not begin rightly ; even a disposition 
to do right would lead a man to believe the Gospel ; a man 
must be forgiven before he can have grace to serve God 
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acceptably, and must have faith in order to forgiveness ; 
right cannot be done without keeping God's commandments, 
of which this belief is one ; and (which Richard Watson is 
quoted as remarking in his exposition of Romans i. 5) 
4 faith in the testimony of God is a part of morality.' " 

In speaking of Jesus Christ as the light of the world, 
Mr Hare boldly and powerfully observes : " Those who are 
taught of Him, KNOW what they must do to inherit eternal 
life. These have done with speculation, conjecture, hesi- 
tancy, and fear. The great question is settled ; the final 
truth, ascertained. They doubt no more. Amidst the con- 
flict of opinions, of hopes and fears, the voice of the Master 
has been heard, and there is a great calm." And to whom 
is this "rest" to the soul offered by Him? " The least 
guilty, the most moral, merely ? No ; but to the worst and 
vilest, the besotted drunkard, the slave of lust, the unjust 
and cruel man, the blasphemer and the infidel. These, and 
worse than these, if such there be, are freely invited, that, 
enlightened, pardoned, renewed, they may find rest to their 
souls." 

The beatitude pronounced upon the pure in heart, is 
briefly introduced as " marking out with admirable precision 
and force the character and privilege of true Christians." 
A few sentences will suffice to show how this high subject 
is treated. " No bad man is happy ; no good man can be 
quite unhappy." " When sin is cast out. the fiend is ex- 
pelled, the root of bitterness extracted, the seed of hell's 
woe taken away, the germ of heavenly bliss sown." " If 
there be corruption within, there will be evil without ; but, 
if Christ be formed in us, we shall have Christ put on." 
As to the promised vision of God, " There is a vast com- 
prehensiveness, an immense profundity, in the words : as no 
one can exhaust them, perhaps we cannot easily attribute 
to them any good import they do not comprise." " Even in 
this world of shadow, the pure in heart are surrounded by 
affecting and influential manifestations of the Glorious Being 
whose they are and whom they serve. Their perception 
of Him becomes more distinct, permanent, and full of de- 
light. It has ever been the supreme desire of wise and 
good men to see God. Only the pure in heart at all wish 
for the beatific vision." Some that are not so " will per- 
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haps weep at the thought of meeting in the world above 

departed friends ; but no pleasurable emotions are connected 

in their breasts with the thought of seeing God. Yet, this 

is the truest description of future bliss, the most welcome 

to the righteous, and, of all descriptions, the most glorious. 

What is Heaven 1 The dwelling-place of God ; but the 

inhabitant is greater than the dwelling." Several passages 

might be given concerning the sensible and the intellectual 

discoveries of God hereafter ; but one is all that can be 

ventured on : " The bodies of the saints, we know, are to be 

glorified as well as their spirits ; to be raised from the tomb 

incorruptible, vigorous, spiritual, glorious. Spiritual, truly, 

they will be, yet bodies ; wonderfully refined, no doubt, and 

changed ; spiritual as compared with what they were, yet 

corporeal as contrasted with the purified soul. Those bodies 

shall be its senses : how much ennobled and invigorated, who 

knows or can tell ? Those new senses shall have new objects 

and new pleasures ; the chief object and source of pleasure 

being the visible glory of God. Even in the present state, 

wo have some glorious objects of vision, glories suited to 

our imperfect and weak condition: there is one glory of 

the sun, another of the moon, a third of the stars. We 

have the brightness of the morning, the milder radiance 

of the parting day, the countless splendours in the vault of 

night. There are the mighty mountains, the vast blue seas, 

the waving woods, and the glistening cataracts. But, far, 

far beyond all earth's sublimity and beauty, will be the 

scenery of the new heaven and the new earth, wherein 

dwolleth righteousness, and where those who are admitted 

to the vision, will behold, as the sun and splendour of the 

whole, the all-excelling glory, the face of God." 

The duty and advantage of " searching the Scriptures" 
art* luminously set forth. "We should be glad," begins 
the preacher, "could we induce our hearers to acquaint 
ihomsolves accurately with the proofs of their inspiration 
a*.ui authority as compendiously presented in many popular 
treatises." %% Whilst, " he proceeds, " I am suffered to address 
ia\ >x\t to God. does He also address Himself to me ; and 
*h*.i I no: eagerly avail myself of such communion ? Yea, 
• swvik, Ia>i\i ; for thy servant heareth.' Have we learned 
to pruo the counsels and instructions of the wise, learned, 
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and good among men ; and shall we not much more Yalue 
the oracles of the All-wise God ? Would you keep the best 
society, cultivate and cherish the noblest sentiments, and 
learn excellence from the Supreme Authority, — search the 
Scriptures. Our conviction is, that nothing ever was or is 
known of God, but by revelation. Where else should we 
have found our own history ? These writings describe the 
moral grandeur and nobility of man's first estate ; and they 
announce the fact and doctrine of his redemption. Coun- 
cils, creeds, confessions, tradition, priestly dogmas, — these 
have no authority or worth, but as they manifestly agree 
with the Scriptures : and to this standard every man must 
bring them, if, that is, he regard them at alL It is essen- 
tially Romish to place tradition on a level with inspired 
writings, or to deny to men the right of bringing human 
interpretation to the test of Holy Scripture, and of judging 
for themselves. Remember, * every one of us must give an 
account of himself unto God : ' let every one, therefore, act 
upon his own responsibility. And let him conduct this 
solemn search with intense solicitude, with believing expec- 
tation, with reverential submission, with ceaseless diligence, 
with close application, with frequent perusal, with per- 
severing patience, with intelligent consideration, with com- 
prehensive aim, and never without prayer." 

The sermon founded on the text " Ye are the salt of the 
earth," though written and preached at Brigg, appears to 
have been subsequently revised, probably at Nantwich, 
from the marks of a desire to be quite accurate in what 
relates to the applicability of the metaphor. " If," says the 
preacher, " Christians themselves become Christless, the 
grand instrumentality by which men are to be saved, is no 
more. Religion must advance among men in the world, 
just as it flourishes in the Church : if it decay among its 
disciples, how can it win the admiration of its despisers ? 
What ! are we Christians, yet do not Christianise? We 
cannot give what we have not, impart more than we pos- 
sess; and, as piety is indispensable to usefulness, so is 
usefulness to others essential to the preservation of piety 
in ourselves." 

The only way of avoiding the temptation to undue length 
is to pass by several sermons so treating vital themes as 
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that they must either be reviewed with amplitude or omitted 
altogether. On the duty of " preaching the Gospel to every 
creature," therefore, let one strong paragraph suffice : " We 
pray for the salvation of sinners and the conversion of the 
world, ready, perhaps, to complain because God does not 
accomplish the work more quickly : Why, God waits for 
us, not we for Him. Men are to be saved by the Gospel, 
by the Gospel believed : but it must be known in order to 
being believed. We can make it known, and we must. God 
will not do that for us which we can do if we wilL No, 
He will do His part ; but this is ours." 

" Heaven wills our happiness, allows our doom ; 
Invites us ardently, but not compels." — Young. 

The sermon on "The righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees " is an instructive and unsparing opening of the 
subject under two heads ; that, in the first place, our righte- 
ousness must not fall short of theirs; nay, that, in the 
second place, we must exceed it. The Ritualist or the 
Solifidian might read this discourse with equal advantage. 
The subject is urged home upon the conscience and the 
heart with fidelity and force ; but it is curious to notice one 
point of difference between the father and the son in the 
treatment of the same text. The latter takes no notice o£ 
and lays no stress upon, the clause "in no case ;" whereas, 
the former, as his elder son has been more than once in- 
formed by persons who heard him, made a great point of 
these words, and, even in the reading of the text, as well 
as on every recurrence to it, pronounced them with an 
almost terrifying emphasis. 

The sermonising studies of Mr Hare in the Brigg Circuit, 
if not his actual ministry, seem to have terminated with 
a full exposition and warm application of the text in which 
the Apostle Paul argues the unlimited goodness of God as to 
all that man can want, from His not having spared His own 
Son but delivered Him up for us all. " He argues, not, as 
some would reason, He that hath made us beings sensitive, 
intelligent, immortal, and capable of frequent, intense, and 
diversified enjoyment ; He who causeth all animated nature 
to rejoice in His bounty, and especially crowneth with 
loving-kindness and tender mercy His favourite creature 
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man, — how shall not He freely give us all things ? No ; 
the apostle takes higher ground, has recourse to reasoning 
much more conclusive and more affecting. He mounts the 
Hill of Calvary j he eyes the Cross ; he marks the Crucified. 
Gazing here, his faith is strengthened, his heart is warmed : 
his soul exults ; and, in the height of his exultation, he 
exclaims (confident, it seems, that the demand will carry 
conviction to every heart), * He that spared not His own 
Son/ &c." After a clear and complete explication of the 
peculiar sense in which Jesus Christ was the Father's " own 
Son,"—" His Son, His own Son, His proper Son, His well- 
Moved Son, His begotten Son, His only begotten Son," — 
the preacher proceeds to the argument : " Having given 
the greater, shall He withhold the less ? Having given the 
Creator, withhold the creature ? Having exhausted heaven, 
hegrudge the meaner things of earth? having given the 
infinite, withhold the finite ? " And then, the manner of the 
gift: "Not spared, but delivered up. Although, by incar- 
nation, suffering, and death only, in our view, could He 
become an efficacious sin-offering and powerful Saviour, the 
Father spared Him not. He did not treat Him with unbe- 
coming tenderness, did not forbear to inflict upon Him all 
that the expiation of our sins required, did not withhold 
Him from any part of the curse it was possible and needful 
He should endure ; spared Him no pang, dispensed with 
no iota of the penalty incurred. He was numbered with 
transgressors, treated as a criminal, and felt the weight of 
indignation due to sin. Amid the outer darkness which 
preceded the resignation of His spirit, a much deeper gloom 
gathered about His soul, until the desolation and anguish 
of His state were, even to Him, almost intolerable, and He 
cried, « My God, My God ! why hast Thou forsaken Me 1 ' 

' Oh ! for a pencil dipt in living fire, 
To paint the agonies that Jesus bore ! ' 

A r o part of sin's due penalty was remitted, but the whole 
demand of human guilt was required of Him." 

To many minds beyond the pale of Methodism the in- 
ference drawn by the preacher from these views of the 
Atonement, will be peculiarly satisfying. First among the 
"all things" he places that which relates to its practical 
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efficacy : " Shall not He who gave His own Son, with Him 
freely give all things requisite for the completion of His 
own design ? Having begun a good work, shall He not 
carry it on ? Having undertaken our cause, shall He not 
make us victorious? Having begun to deliver, shall He not 
save to the uttermost and to the end ? Since the ransom 
has been paid, shall the redemption be withheld V The 
uses to which the whole subject is put, are these : that the 
" us all " comprises every man, and the " all things " what- 
ever any man needs ; and that, therefore, no good can be 
warrantably expected irrespective of the gift of Christ: 
" let Him go ; and you let go all ! " 

The Rev. Robert Bryant, Mr Hare's Superintendent at 
Brigg, was born at Diss in 1788, and died in 1857. Plain, 
practical, and earnest, he was peculiarly adapted to rouse 
the impenitent, converting and comforting many, though 
himself subject to painful mental depression. 

The Rev. Thomas Stead, who was Chairman of the Lin- 
coln District in Mr Hare's second year at Brigg, was 
venerable from both character and age, having been born 
in 1788, and not dying till 1872. A native of one of the 
villages near Halifax, and well taught at school, he was 
introduced by Mr Bunting into the ministry, and justified 
the perspicacity which made that eminent leader, an equally 
good judge, of men. In Mr Stead's moral portraiture there 
was, however, no very salient feature, but rather a well- 
proportioned and symmetrical balance of faculties, resulting, 
as often happens to such cases, in an even tenor, a long 
day, and a serene setting. 



CHAPTER XII. 

RUNCORN. 

[1849-1851.] 

" If all the hope and comfort that I gather 
Were from myself, I had not half a word." — Herbert. 

" By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
Aid make persuasion do the work of fear. " — Milton. 

At the Conference of 1849, Mr Hare was stationed to Run- 
corn, with the Rev. W. P. Peck for his colleague. The 
circuit town was no way attractive, nor did the neighbour- 
hood abound in natural beauty, except, perhaps, in the 
direction of Frodsham, a place of some historic interest 
in Methodism from the circumstance that the late Rev. 
Jonathan Crowther was called thence, notwithstanding the 
fact of his being a married man, to enter the Methodist 
ministry, and to lend the full benefit of his talents and 
learning to the Connexion. Runcorn also holds a some- 
what similar position in its annals, as the residence of Mr 
Thomas Hazlehurst, and as one of several places benefited 
by his munificent gifts of chapels to the Connexion. 

This gentleman bears witness, that " the ministry of the 
late R. H. Hare was acceptable generally, and he was much 
respected." Here, for the first time, he incurred the burden 
and responsibility of Superintendency. The kindness of 
the people, and the fact, attested by Mrs Hare, that " his 
hearers were more than satisfied " (as, indeed, the Quarterly 
Meeting showed by a unanimous invitation to him to spend 
a third year among them), were not enough to comfort his 
own mind, and induce him to comply. During these two 
years, he was much harassed by those doubts and misgiv- 
ings to which Mr Priestley has affectingly referred. 

So much was this the case that the nearest friend he 
had in the world felt constrained to express his anxious 
sympathy. " I had been prepared," he wrote, " by Sophia 
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for the depressed and depressing tone of your letter. Any 
attempt of mine to alter your views of yourself would, I 
fear, be of little avail. You must suffer me, nevertheless, 
to express my opinion, that you are tormenting yourseli 
very needlessly. My long separation from immediate 
Methodist associations^may perhaps have modified my views 
of Christian experience. I am inclined, however, to think, 
that any confidence which we are permitted to indulge oi 
our personal safety with respect to a future state, and oi 
our personal acceptance with God and the Divine com- 
placency in us, must be referred entirely to our trust in the 
sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour and in the infinite willing- 
ness of the Father to receive with favour all such as come 
unto Him through the atonement of His Son. As to oui 
own unworthiness, in ourselves considered, there can 
scarcely be two opinions among those who derive theii 
views from the New Testament, and from what they know 
and feel of themselves as compared with the teachings oi 
that volume. But, as the effect of true Christianity is tc 
make us happy even in this life, it cannot be intended that 
our views of ourselves, however humbling, should be such 
as to counteract and frustrate its benevolent design, and 
such as to make us inexpressibly miserable. In short, I an 
quite convinced, my dear Brother, that, if, wholly renounc 
ing all other hopes, we cast ourselves with implicit faith 
upon the infinite atonement of Christ, upon His perfect 
righteousness, and His never-ceasing, never-failing interces- 
sion, we may be as sure of our acceptance with God as we 
are sure that, apart from an efficient mediator, we merit 
only to be everlastingly rejected. ' When I am weak/ say* 
the apostle, ' then am I strong.' I feel, however, that 1 
have presumed more than enough in speaking thus freely ; 
and I can only commend you earnestly to the Divine bless- 
ing and to your own faith in the Saviour whose word is 
pledged to receive all that come unto Him. With regard 
to your continuance in the ministry, I should have hoped 
that your sense of the fact that you entered it from nc 
improper motive, and that, wherever you have been, youi 
ministry has had tokens of the Divine approval, would have 
settled the question. Is it or is it not the Providence ol 
God that has conducted you thus far ? Had you cherishec 
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habitual solicitude about your appointments, seeking to go 
here and shunning to go there, preferring one place to 
another on account of mere matters of personal convenience, 
you might suspect yourself of having been influenced by 
unsanctified motives and desires. As you know this not 
to have been the case, but quite the contrary, you surely 
ought to have your mind at rest on this score. The 
Christian ministry, no doubt, is an awfully solemn calling, 
as every one must feel who seriously considers what it in- 
volves. But, as I need not tell you, no man will ever be at 
peace in it who waits till satisfied of his own sufficiency for 
it. Woe, at least, to that man who takes repose in such a 
conclusion. * Who is sufficient for these things ? ' was the 
cry of the best qualified man that ever preached, and must 
therefore be the cry of all his successors. It ought to be 
their consolation, and not their distress, that the treasure 
is committed to earthen vessels, and that the effectual 
manifestation of its divine excellence does not depend upon 
them, but upon its Almighty and all-merciful Author. 

" You will smile, perhaps, at what I am going to say ; 
but I am serious when I tell you that your very appointment * 
to the Superintendency of a circuit ought to have a quieting 
effect upon your mind. I can perfectly understand that 
you care nothing for the distinction in itself; but, as a mark 
of the confidence of your senior brethren, you cannot, and 
ought not to be insensible to its value. That it involves 
you in additional cares, toils, and responsibilities, is scarcely 
to be regretted, since, without dissipation, they will serve 
to divert your mind from those gloomy thoughts on which 
you are evidently far too prone to dwell." It is now to be 
Kgretted that the answer to this expostulation cannot be 
discovered ; but the writer, on a visit to Runcorn, found 
lis correspondent more cheerful than when he first entered. 
There is nothing in the dates or character of the sermons 
marked " Runcorn," to afford a clue to the discourse with 
which Mr Hare opened his labours in that circuit. They 
are not numerous. The earliest in date is a second on the 
same text as one noticed in connection with Brigg : " Preach 
the Gospel to every creature." " We have already," he re- 
marks, " taken a comprehensive view of the import of these 
words : we would now confine ourselves to one more limited 

I 
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and particular." " We preach the Gospel to you" is the 
keynote of this glowing appeal ; " a message of mercy from 
the highest Throne, the Supreme Ruler, the Author of Life, 
the Source of Good." Mercy is what they need. " Those 
whom He created, whom He sustains and blesses in a 
thousand ways, forget, hate, and disobey Him. Bodies that 
He formed in all their members, are made servants of sin. 
Souls that He inspired are at war with Him. Ours is a 
race of rebels. Jehovah looks down from heaven, and sees 
(what no other eye could brook) all but a few whom His 
grace has restored, in arms against Him. They violate His 
commands, neglect His ordinances, reject His rule, rob Him 
of His property, deny His rights, and, before heaven and 
earth, dishonour His name and labour to frustrate His 
designs. Oh! what foul revolt, what perfidy, what hor- 
rible wickedness is here ! What a scene for God to look 
upon I Can He fail to loathe such abominable iniquity f 
Will not His divine perfections call for vengeance T It 
cannot be otherwise. It is so. Jehovah is justly offended. 
He is angry, and doth well to be angry. Men, all men, 
because of transgression, are children of wrath. But this 
is not our message : we bear tidings of compassion on the 
part of the Offended towards the offending. In His anger 
He has pitied them. He forbears to punish, and has pur- 
poses of grace. He would not have them perish : He even 
seeks, that He may save, them. Oh ! that guilty, sinning, 
miserable, and perhaps desponding men, would hear and 
believe it ! The God whom they have so greatly provoked, 
and still contemn, loves them, waits to be gracious, and 
longs to save them. Oh ! what good news ! " The avail- 
ableness of the Gospel to every human soul is represented 
with much force and ardour : " Here is good news for every 
one. Every man is a sinner ; every man has a Saviour. 
This is our announcement. ' Twere a gloomy thing (sup- 
posing it possible) had God shown Himself a respecter of 
persons, and, giving preference to some, provided for a part 
only of our race a Saviour and salvation : had He bidden 
us His ministers declare, Some of you may be saved from 
the wrath to come, for some of you are redeemed. ' Twere 
a sad and bitter task, to except several, or even one, of this 
congregation, from the offer of mercy. ' Twould be melan- 
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choly to confess that possibly one now present may be with- 
out hope. But it is not so. No ; the joyful assurance of a 
free and full salvation is for every creature under heaven, 
for eyery man, woman, and child beneath this roof. Yes, 
and I address myself first to the poorest. Poor man ! poor 
woman! I have good news for thee. The eternal God 
desires to make thee His child, His heir. Poor ! poor thou 
mayest be now, and poor, men may still esteem thee ; but 
poor thou canst not really be, when God, and immortality, 
and heaven, are thine. But art thou rich ? Well, thou 
art not excluded. Though not first called, thou art called ; 
and, though it be hard for thee to enter, it is not impos- 
sible. Art thou a flagrant sinner, a great offender, a loose 
profligate, a sot, a wretched miser, a notorious thief, a 
scoffer, a blasphemer, an infidel ? Nevertheless, this Gospel 
is for thee. The way in which only any man can be saved, 
is one in which the vilest may as surely as the best." 

From the text, " Come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good : for the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel," 
Mr Hare took occasion, early in 1850, to invite his casual 
hearers at Runcorn and Frodsham to prosecute their pilgri- 
mage through the wilderness in company with those whose 
faces and whose feet were Zionwards. A description of this 
sermon is peculiarly fit for a place in his biography, pre- 
senting as it does his view of the recommendations of Metho- 
dism to adoption by his fellow-countrymen. It opens thus : 
u This ' Come ' is a sweet word, when connected with the 
Gospel invitation. The Saviour said, Come, and see ; Come, 
*nd follow Me ; Come unto Me, and I will give you rest ; 
Come unto the marriage ; Come unto Me, and drink ; and 
hereafter He will say, Come, ye blessed of My Father. The 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come ; and, in obedience to the 
injunction laid on him that heareth, we too say, Come. 
Come, then, lost sinners, condemned criminals, terror- 
stricken souls ; come ye to Jesus, the sinner's Friend, the 
Saviour of the lost ; to Him who pitied all, died for all, 
snd saves all that do come unto Him. Come unto Him, 
sod He will receive you and save you. Come to His dis- 
ciples : they are in and with Him, and help each other to 
cleave unto Him. Come quickly, come now ! " 
In describing what follows, the chief purpose will be to 
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reproduce Mr Hare's declared views of the system of 
and practice of which he was at Runcorn the accn 
exponent. " We Methodists," he said, " are a congrej 
or company of men among whom the pure Word o 
is preached and the sacraments of His Son are dul 
ministered. We frequently assemble for prayer an 
ligious conversation, in order that we may be built u 
obtain an inheritance among all them that are sane 
We also seek, by suitable and Scriptural means, to cc 
sinners from the error of their way, that they mj 
fellow-heirs with us of eternal life. We have the foru 
seek, if we do not enjoy, the power, of godliness. W< 
an earnest desire to be saved, by fleeing, from the wr: 
come, and from our sins ; and, seeing others in dang* 
desire and labour also to save them. We support a 
ourselves, by voluntary contributions, a ministry com 
of men who are deemed to be called, qualified, and dis 
by Christ Himself, to preach His Gospel and to tali 
oversight of the flock of God. The doctrines whicl 
preach are the doctrines of the Old and New Testai 
very much as these are defined in the Articles o 
Church of England. They preach with great plainne* 
frequency; and, that all men are depraved, guilty, 
demned, and obnoxious to the wrath of God ; that all 
by the mercy of the Father, the atonement of the Soi 
the gracious operation of the Holy Ghost, are placec 
saveable state ; that is, that forgiveness of sins and r 
ing grace are to be obtained by faith only ; that the 
Spirit so sheds abroad the love of God in the hea 
believers as to constrain and enable them to call 
Father ; that, by virtue of the blood of Christ, an 
operations of the Holy Spirit, it is our privilege to arr 
that maturity in grace which excludes sin from the \ 
and fills it with perfect love to God and man ; tha 
rest of spirit, too, is entered into by faith ; and that 
who have believed in God must be careful to ma 
good works. 

" The two sacraments, moreover, are administered a 
them duly ; — baptism, as the appointed mode by whic 
6ons assume the profession of Christianity, or are adz 
to a participation of the privileges belonging to the die 
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of Christ ; the Lord's Supper, as not only a constant me- 
morial of the death of Christ, but also a pledge or earnest 
to the communicant of the benefits promised by the new 
covenant. 

"A wholesome and godly discipline is maintained, in 
order to preserve, so far as may be possible, peace, purity, 
and piety. For this purpose, their societies are divided into 
classes, to which leaders are appointed, whose duty is to 
examine and counsel, encourage or reprove, as may be found 
needful, and receive contributions towards the support of 
the ministry of the Gospel. All persons admitted to these, 
are required to evidence their sincerity by doing no harm, 
by doing good, by attending on all the ordinances of God. 
Such as neglect these things are reproved, suspended, or 
excluded. 

"We forsake not the assembling of ourselves together. 
Hence our love-feasts and our bands, as well as our classes 
which meet weekly. We pray one for another, and we 
hold prayer-meetings. We think that Jesus charged His 
disciples to make known the Gospel in every way, and, 
by implication, required that they should especially main- 
tain, multiply, and spread, a faithful ministry of the Word. 
We therefore expect every member, according to his power, 
to contribute for this purpose. We are undoubtedly a 
Church, formed, as we think, much after the New Testa- 
ment model As, we believe, we were raised up by Divine 
Providence, so we exist, not for party purposes, not for 
political purposes, not to pull down or to find fault with 
other Churches ; but to discountenance and diminish wicked- 
ness; like Christ, our Master, to receive (when penitent) 
Burners ; to spread saving truth, spiritual religion, and Scrip- 
tural Christianity. As Methodists, we are neither Church- 
men nor Dissenters, Tories nor Whigs. In short, we are 
the friends of all, the enemies of none. We offer to all 
who receive and preach Christ crucified as the world's atone- 
ment, and Christ glorified as the world's Lord, the right 
hand of fellowship. We acknowledge as Christians all who 
hare the faith which works by love. We wish to all who 
seek the glory of God and the good of men, good-luck in 
the name of the Lord ; and we pray, ' Grace be upon all 
them that love Our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity!' Such, 
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then, we Methodists are, or, at all events, such, as a 
we desire, and seek, and strive to be. We are not i 
and absolutely perfect Church ; never were, are not 
pretend not, and expect not to be. We have mai 
firmities, failings, and faults. Many among us are x 
we wish them. Some, perhaps, are deceivers or dec 
But, in the main, we are honest; aim at improve 
following peace with all men, and holiness, without 
no man shall see the Lord." 

In support of the invitation given to unite with the ] 
described, the preacher thus proceeds : " We dep 
and would avoid bigotry, — that is to say, an unreasc 
partiality to, and zeal for, our own denomination. V 
far more anxious that men should become Christian! 
Methodists. We wish all Christian Churches to tx 
mented, and rejoice to see others joining them. We ■ 
that every man who becomes a Christian should judg 
choose for himself. But, of course, we prefer, more o 
our own (or why do we belong to it ?) and what we c 
for ourselves, we recommend to others. But not to 
bers of other Christian Churches. No ; we are not w 
thus to build on another man's foundation. We do n< 
those who intelligently and conscientiously prefer ar 
Church, to join us, but would rather say, Join your 
to that Church which you prefer. Much less do we : 
those who are already members, to separate and b< 
one with us. If any prefer our discipline, doctrine 
practice, and choose to offer themselves to us, then, of c 
(supposing their character unimpeachable), we feel bou 
receive them cordially. But we give our invitation to 
who are of no Church, — that is, of no true Christian Cr 
and to those who have not yet decided what Church tc 
Yet we do not invite all who are of no Church. N< 
only a certain description of persons among them. 1 
namely, who are convinced of sin, much concerned 01 
account, and afraid, ashamed, and sorry; anxious 
saved from sin and its consequences ; determined to 
salvation through Our Lord Jesus Christ To all sue 
say, * Come thou with us.' Is not this chapel for you ' 
we not pray for you ? Does not the church exist for 
salvation? Perhaps we ought to have sought and i 
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you out long ere this ; perhaps we have been negligent of 
your claim upon us. Forgive us in this. But now, at least, 
we are met ; now, we tell you that God is love, that there 
is favour with Him, that He waiteth to be gracious, that 
He will blot out all your iniquities ; now, we tell you that 
Christ has died for your sins, and point you to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. 

" We humbly and thankfully believe that we belong to 
the spiritual Israel. We have, indeed, little or no patronage 
from the State. But what of that ? neither had the first 
Christians, Christians in the purest and best days of the 
Church. This is not essential; although the State, if it 
must patronise any Church, may find, and not make, it a 
Christian Church, and may support it because it is a Chris- 
tian Church. Neither have we an imposing ritual, splendid 
architecture, or an elaborate form of worship : and we (at 
least) desire them not. The less of pomp the better, as we 
think, in the simple, solemn worship of God. The less of 
that which is outward, to absorb attention and produce im- 
pression, the deeper the impression upon the mind. Where 
the sensuous is disregarded, the spiritual is most likely to 
be cherished. We are, for the most part, a poor, obscure, 
and illiterate people; though, as to learning and wealth, there 
are some exceptions. We are said to be a company of 
mechanics and suchlike. Well, be it so ; we are none the 
worse for that, nor at all less likely to be Christians on that 
account Carey was a shoemaker; Bunyan, a tinker; Luther, 
the son of a miner ; Paul, a tent-maker ; other Apostles, 
fishermen ; and Jesus Himself, the reputed son of a car- 
penter, and, it may have been, a carpenter Himself. Others 
may boast of their wealth, their learning, their refinement, 
their honourable alliances and patrons, their stately edifices, 
their grand music, their pompous ritual, and so forth. 
But we say, with the Apostle, * God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ. ' Let 
others exult in, and exalt if they will, the symbols ; but let 
M continue to prize the Divine Presence. For my own 
part, I covet not communion with a wealthy Church, an 
honourable Church, a genteel Church, a gorgeous Church, 
but with a humble, spiritual, pious, laborious, and useful 
Church. Come, then, with us, and we will do thee good : 
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by our counsels, our example, and our prayers ; in dark 
temptation's hour, in affliction's furnace ; when forsaken by 
others ; and, when thou canst not come to us, we will come 
to thee. You, too, who accept our invitation, shall do us 
good, by your counsels, example, and prayers ; encouraging 
our hearts, strengthening our hands, and helping us, while 
working out our own, to promote the salvation of others." 

The space already occupied makes it necessary to dismiss 
the other sermons written and preached at Runcorn almost 
without a word. One on " The Lost Sheep " (of the duty of 
seeking which he had the most abiding conviction), is a bold 
avowal of the claims of sinners to Christian consideration, 
in proportion to the depth of their debasement. " Oh, 
then," exclaims the preacher, " sympathise with us when 
we weep over such ; applaud when we adapt our preaching 
and direct our efforts to their case ; and rejoice with us 
when one is plucked as a brand from the burning !" In a 
sermon on " The Prodigal Son," there occurs this yearning 
apostrophe : " How can men be happy without God I Is 
He not their proper portion and inheritance 1 Were they 
not made for Him ? Gives He not to their food its zest, 
to all things their power to please, and to their very nature 
its susceptibility of enjoyment ? And is it possible that His 
creatures should give or derive pure and satisfying pleasure 
without His leave ; or is it likely that the Almighty will 
permit it independently of Himself] It cannot be ! " An 
ample and elaborate discourse on " Receiving a kingdom 
which cannot be moved," contains the following passage : 
" How thankful, in this world of change and fluctuation, 
insecurity and distress, should we be, for a sure refuge and 
resting-place ! Uncertainty attaches itself to all earthly 
possessions and hopes. The theories that men propound 
as bases for our trust, are shifting as the sands. Thrones 
are abdicated, empires fall, and nations are revolutionised 
in a day.* Every other system may perish, every refuse 
fail, every friend forsake. But here is a rock, immovable 
amidst the storm, on which you may stand secure, and gaze 
upon the fury undisturbed ; here a peaceable habitation 
and sure dwelling-place, open for your reception ; here a 

* This was said in remembrance of the subversions of 1848. 
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kingdom which shall know no change, when all else is 
changed ; affording to its subjects absolute protection when 
the heavens shall have fallen and the world be on fire ! " 

The Rev. W. P. Peck, of Chatteris, writes as follows : 
"Many years have passed since your late brother and 
myself were together in the Runcorn Circuit. As a col- 
league, I highly esteemed him; and, being by the last Con- 
ference brought into the same district, I was cherishing the 
hope of renewing my intercourse with him, when the news 
of his sudden removal filled me with regret. His decease 
seems to have been very unexpected ; but, from the life he 
led, we know that he was prepared, and the rich consolation 
enjoyed by those who loved him most, is, the assurance, 
that he has only passed from their presence into the pre- 
sence of his God and Saviour." 

The Rev. John Hanson, Mr Hare's colleague in his 
second year at Runcorn, ceased before it expired to be 
connected with the Conference, settling at Chesterfield, 
where he preached and engaged in the business of life- 
assurance. There, too, he died somewhat suddenly, but in 
the full assurance of hope to the end ; leaving a widow who 
was much respected. 

The Rev. William Wood Stamp, D.D., who was Chairman 
of the Liverpool District when Mr Hare was at Runcorn, 
writes as follows : " Absence from home has prevented my 
replying sooner. I had very little personal acquaintance 
with your excellent brother, but always heard him reported 
as an able minister of the New Testament, and as a judi- 
cious and faithful Superintendent." 

From text, date, and internal signs, it may be concluded 
that Mr Hare took his farewell of the Runcorn Circuit in a 
sermon on the words, " Here we have no continuing city/ 1 
&c. " We are mortal," said the departing preacher : " We 
cannot in our present condition live long. We are too frail; 
too much exposed to wear and tear, too subject to decay 
and open to assault; and it is contrary to our constitution and 
destiny to live for ever. We* do not. Men are continually 
departing this life. The very earth from which we are 
taken, and to which we return, is to be consumed. It is a 
structure to serve a temporary purpose, and then to be 
taken down. What proofs and admonitions have we of this ! 
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How quickly, how constantly, do all things around us 
change / Our circumstances, our places of abode, our domestic 
relationships, our possessions, our prospects, our physical 
condition, the spirit and aspect of our times, the state of 
nations and of empires ! How do our friends leave us ! — 
in what quick succession do they die ! How few successive 
generations live together ! How few families are unbroken ! 
How few have never worn the sable habiliments of mourn- 
ing 1 How many from our present or former homes, from 
the circle of intimate and congenial friendship, from our 
neighbourhood, from our congregations, from our churches, 
with whom we held sweet counsel, transacted business, 
offered worship, shared the toils and trials, the sorrows and 
joys of life, — how many, perhaps, who, we thought, would 
sustain our weakness, dispel our gloom, soothe our anguish 
in coming years, and even tend our dying hours, and cheer 
our passage to the tomb, — are themselves already there/ 
Some Christians know, observe, believe, habitually feel, 
and practically acknowledge all this. They regard the 
world and all its works, as things only appointed for a season 
and soon to be shaken and removed. They, too, are con- 
tent to be but sojourners here. Others cannot live always 
here ; Christians would not. They choose not their portion 
in this life. Their treasure is not here. Their hearts are 
not here. This is not their resting-place — their home. 
They choose it not, and they are right. We ought all to 
think lightly of the joys, possessions, and honours of this 
life, and as little of its sorrows, deprivations, and reproach, 
Ours should be the spirit and demeanour of travellers who 
desire not lengthened repose, and content themselves with 
defective accommodation, whilst on their journey home." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHITCHURCH. 

[1851-1854.] 

" Then let our sorrows cease to flow ; 
God has recalled His own : 
And let our hearts, in every woe, 
Still say, « Thy will be done ! ' ' , — Hastings. 

" "When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with Qod, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load, 
Of death called life, which us from life doth sever." — Milton. 

Mr Hare's next circuit was Whitchurch, in Shropshire, 
"where," says Mrs Hare, "he spent three as happy and 
useful years as in any other circuit." In the first year, he 
had for his colleague the Rev. Benjamin Smith; in the 
other two, the Rev. John Nelson, second. Here, as noticed 
in a former page, his heart and brain were most prolific in 
sermonising ; perhaps the surest indication that his whole 
mind had been graciously relieved by that very Spirit con- 
cerning whose witness with his own he was, somehow or 
other, so apt to be mistrustful. Likewise, his sources of 
domestic happiness were multiplied, by the birth of their 
elder daughter, named Alice after her grandmother and 
oldest cousin, and of their third son, who took the second 
name of his father. The coming of the latter was so nearly 
coincident with the departure of one of his cousins, that in 
the same letter his father condoled with his sister-in-law, 
and communicated the release of his own wife out of her 
confinement. This letter is an example of that sympathy 
with the afflicted in the expression of which he so easily 
succeeded, the depth of the feeling appearing as much in the 
fewness of the words as in their pathos. " My dear wife 
and I have, to some extent, shared in your sorrow, though 
we pretend not even to imagine the keenness of your 
anguish. Deeply as we sympathise, I know not how to 
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offer or express condolence: I can only commend you to 
Him who perfectly comprehends the mysteries of grief, and 
who, having Himself suffered, knows how to succour the 
suffering. He will not fail you : nor will you fail, I trust, 
to seek His aid. Events have reminded us lately of a note 
which I received some time ago from Mr Knill, of Chester. 
Having mentioned some one's recent bereavement, lie says, 
'So the cup of sorrow goes round. In heaven, there is 
joy for ever. There may I meet you,' &c. We shall be 
anxious to know the circumstances of our dear niece's 
removal ; and hope that, after a while, some member of the 
family will kindly communicate them. You will be glad to 
hear that Margaret, my dearest, has recovered rapidly; and 
that we are all well." 

It will hereafter appear, that the child for whose arrival 
Mr R H. Hare then gave thanks, was the only one in 
whose early decease he should himself be called to experi- 
ence that "anguish" the "keenness" of which he had 
" not pretended even to imagine." The sorrow he soothed, 
related to the second breach made in the family circle of 
his brother; and the case was peculiar. Melinda Sophia 
Hare was taken by her Heavenly Father under His own 
exclusive care in the sixteenth year of her age. The marvel 
was that her life on earth had endured so long. No sooner 
did she breathe than the accoucheur in attendance at her 
birth, declared his doubts of her continuance in it. Her 
short career was one struggle for existence. She would 
never walk, would never run, would never take the open air, 
would never grow up. Such was the series of medical 
forebodings. In fact, the heart from birth was organically 
defective; and, however long life might be sustained, health 
and strength appeared utterly unlikely. By dint of motherly 
nursing, unceasing in assiduity and fertile in expedients, 
symptoms which defied ordinary medicine yielded to the 
ingenuities of parental solicitude; and a degree both of 
growth and of activity was reached which to professional 
diagnosis had seemed impossible. At the same time, a 
mental and moral development, in some respects beyond the 
natural age, rewarded the efforts of her mother, and made 
amends to the child herself for the loss of physical and 
material enjoyments, by an early relish for purer and higher 
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delights. Thus was it pleasing God to prepare for the 
everlasting bliss of heaven one whom He had not chosen to 
qualify for the evanescent fruitions of earth ; and, notwith- 
standing the peculiar attachment to an ailing child on whom 
vast pains have been spent with seeming success, her parents 
and their other children were enabled to bow with more 
than mere submission to the Divine Will, when He, " too 
wise to err, too good to be unkind," in the equal exercise of 
His love and wisdom, took her to Himself. 

A few interesting notes of Mr Hare's systematic life at 
Whitchurch have been discovered. A blank-paper book 
contains a catalogue of the members of Society in the town 
arranged in strict order, and throughout the circuit accord- 
ing to the village stations. Margaret Hare and one of her 
old servants, Ann Horton, are among them ; also the Rev. 
Walford Green, now of Manningham, Yorkshire, and several 
Reeces, possibly kinsfolk of the venerable worthy who made 
the name illustrious in Methodism. There are many in- 
stances in which three or more of the same family (the Hills, 
for example) occur, and one in which, exceeding the case of 
Philip the Deacon, who "had four daughters which did 
prophesy," four of the name of Phillips stand associated 
apparently with a widowed mother. The same book con- 
tains, in pencil, the first draft of a number of those sermons 
in which, as appears from other evidences, Mr Hare's mind 
and heart, while at Whitchurch, were peculiarly prolific. 

Of his daily life in this circuit, however, there exist no 
available records till the end of 1852. New-Year's Morn, 
1853, found him, as became usual, taking himself severely 
to task, and " intending to live a new life." The two mid- 
day meals he took with his friend Mr Nokes, writing down, 
before retiring to rest, "rules for future conduct." The 
second day of the year was Sunday, when he preached 
twice at Drayton; in the morning, on "the barren fig-tree" 
(the first mention of a subject frequently repeated in follow- 
ing years) ; in the evening, on "the grace of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, though He was rich, for our sakes became 
poor, that we, through His poverty, might be rich." Before 
leaving the village next morning, he had "visited eight 
families." During the first five days of the year, he 
preached six sermons, and, on the sixth, enjoyed at his own 
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house with his friend Mr Bass, "a long talk about super- 
naturals." On the third Sunday in the year, he preached 
three times from " Ye have not because ye ask not." On 
the 19th of the month, his two elder sons went for the first 
time together to a preparatory school, dismissed to the care 
of Mrs Hewitt with this prayer from their father, "May 
they be taught of God ! " Much time during this month 
and following months appears to have been spent in the 
composition of sermons, although, from the preponderance 
of notes relating to circuit business in its many forms, and 
at upwards of twenty places, he must have felt more than 
ever the necessity for " redeeming the time." " Devotion, 
reading, visitation, sermons,*' often succeed each other in 
the brief notes of daily occupation. The pains taken with 
every kind of ministerial duty are indicated in such entries 
as these, " Tea-meeting speech," " Young men's class," and 
" Visit absentees." 

In May, as a matter of course, he attended the District 
Meeting at Liverpool, the place of his own birth and the 
scene of his father's later ministry. a Arrived," he notes, 
" at the vestry by twelve o'clock ; questioned, but not cen- 
sured." He had the unmingled satisfaction of recording; 
that Mr Jones, a candidate for the ministry of his own 
proposing, in conjunction with the Whitchurch Quarterly 
Meeting, aged nineteen years and eight months, underwent 
" a very satisfactory examination," and was recommended 
to the Conference. Returning home, he resumed on the 
following Sunday his preachings in the open air, for the 
season, beginning at Green End. For what remained of 
the year, we are thrown upon his occasional correspon- 
dence. 

In September 1853, he received an intimation of the 
decease of Mr John Hare, of Hull, his father's younger 
brother. His uncle had been much enfeebled for some 
time before death ; but, though he was a man of few words 
and extremely quiet, if not reserved, even in the bosom of 
his own family, there was reason to believe that the affairs 
of the soul obtained his attention as he advanced in years, 
and that, if a silent, he was a sincere disciple. In a letter 
to his aunt on the occasion, Mr Hare wrote, " I this morn- 
ing received the mournful intimation of my dear uncle's 
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death. His removal from this scene of trial has been, I 
trust, a happy transition ; and I hope that the event will 
have a salutary effect upon the surviving members of his 
family. None of them may survive your departed husband 
many years ; some may follow him very soon. Is it not 
unspeakably important that all should be ready for the 
inevitable summons 1 Allow me, my dear aunt, to urge 
upon you an immediate and complete preparation. Let 
the remembrance of innumerable sins against a Qod at once 
most merciful and strictly just, and a consciousness of in- 
ward corruptions, induce us to commit ourselves to Christ, 
the only Saviour. Let us seek and find through His aton- 
ing death the forgiveness of sins, and the Spirit of grace 
to make us pure. Let us not defer a moment ; for of an- 
other moment we are not sure ; and we need not delay at 
all ; since Jesus says, ' Come unto Me; and I will give you 
rest.' " It is proper here to explain, that, although, at this 
time, Mrs John Hare, of Hull, was not openly a professor 
of religion, she was all along an exemplary wife and mother, 
bringing up a numerous family in the most orderly manner, 
teaching her children in rotation to ask a blessing and give 
thanks before and after every meal, and taking them to 
church, subsequently to chapel, with the utmost regularity. 
To their father they were little indebted, indeed, for the 
direct inculcation of Christian principles ; but in his ex- 
ample and habits there was scarcely anything that did not 
lead them in the right way. The tone of Mr Hare's letter, 
though characteristically inclusive of himself in his most 
pointed admonitions, and, like all that proceeded from his 
month or pen, steeped in gentleness, would be well under- 
stood by his amiable correspondent; on* whom herself, it 
may have helped to produce, by God's grace, that decisive 
form which her religious faith subsequently assumed. 

The year 1854, as described in the diary, opens with the 
following entry : " Excelsior / Pray more and about every- 
thing. Read the Scriptures more. Claim assurance of 
personal salvation. Make sure my calling to the ministry. 
Wk for entire sanctification. Do good habitually and by 
system. Regard all events as a moral discipline. Learn 
from everything. Tithe your property for God. Be 
moderate in eating, <fcc. Note illustrations of Scripture. 
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Read the Greek Testament and the Latin Bible ; also the 
Missionary Notices and Connexional Reports." 

Again the year's preachings began at Drayton, and with 
"wading through the snow." On the 11th day of the 
year, he was to " write to the Rev. Benjamin Smith," his 
first colleague in the circuit ; and, on the 3rd of March, 
he himself appears to have heard from Knottingley with a 
view to his removal in due season to the charge of that 
part of the Pontefract Circuit. 

About this time we meet with notes tending to show the 
miscellaneous reading to which he gave such moments as 
he could snatch from regular and official engagements, some 
things obviously designed for the benefit of his children 
being intermixed with what was for his own use : " ' Frame 
on Original Sin ; ' ' Wonderful Things, with Illustrations ; ' 
* Cecil's Remains ; ' ' Scripture Pictures for Sunday After- 
noons;' 'Common Blunders in Speaking and Writing;' 
4 The Homilist ; Final Discourses ; ' ' Ladies of the tee- 
formation ; ' * The Congregational Year- Book ; * « The 
Biographical Magazine.' " 

Hearing in July of the decease of Mrs John Hare, he 
addressed a short letter of condolence to her daughters, now 
resident at Louth, and members of the Methodist Society. 
" I am yet," he wrote, " unacquainted with the circum- 
stances of her decease ; but I trust to hear, that they were 
such as much alleviated the anguish of your bereavement. 
Whilst my dear wife and I sympathise with you in your 
grief, we rejoice to believe that you have learned to ac- 
quiesce in the arrangements of Our Father in heaven, as 
equally wise and kind. May you have grace to honour 
Him by a trustful submission, and to learn the lessons 
which He would teach ! How frequently are we reminded 
that this is not our rest ; and that our proper life is yet to 
come ! Ought we not to maintain a perpetual regard to 
the solemn future? Let us aim at this. In a few weeks, 
we must leave Whitchurch. Should we pass through 
Hull, we shall see you, the Lord permitting. May the 
Almighty Friend sustain, direct, and comfort you ! " 

On the return of Conference, the diary presents numerous 
short jottings of its business, but little that needs to be 
revived. The principal fact is a leading minister's mourn- 
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fol resignation. On this occasion Dr Waddy came nearest 
to dear Dr Hannah among those who received votes for the 
Secretaryship, an office which that distinguished ex-Presi- 
dent has never filled. The name of Mr Hare's young 
friend Mr Walford Green, occurs among those noted as 
accepted candidates in connection with the London District. 
His own mind was evidently oppressed by the resignation 
at this Conference of a minister who possessed great talents 
for usefulness and many amiable qualities. He took orders 
in the Established Church, and served in the Cathedral of 
Gibraltar, where, according to announcement in an Ameri- 
can journal of February 21, 1874, he died recently, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

The Rev. Benjamin Smith, the well-known author of a 
lively and impressive series of volumes on important points 
in Evangelical Ethics, was one of the many earlier colleagues 
of Mr Hare who retained to the end of his itinerant course, 
that high regard and perfect confidence which were inspired 
during the first and fleeting intercourse to which the Metho- 
dist system restricts the personal communion of men devoted 
to its ministry. On account of the established friendship 
subsisting between them, Mr Smith was requested to 
preach the sermon on occasion of Mr Hare's death ; which, 
however, previous engagements of a peremptory nature 
precluded This circumstance adds emphasis to his written 
recollections and opinion. " I had long," he avows, " greatly 
admired your highly estimable and now sainted brother. 
It is surprising, nevertheless, how little that is at once note- 
worthy and suitable for publication, can be gathered from 
a life which has been uniformly good, emphatically the 
case with him." While reserving as too sacred for the 
public eye some of his friend's private letters, Mr Smith 
describes them as " manifesting a keen insight into charac- 
ter, generally correct, and always charitable, yet discrimi- 
nating." " I travelled with him," he proceeds, " in the 
Wutchurch Circuit, where, though still youthful, he was for 
&e second time Superintendent. He was eminently pains- 
taking in this as in everything else, yet evidently wished 
to be free from the special responsibility. The first time I 
heard him preach was from the text, * My little children, 
these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. And if any 
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man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous : and He is the propitiation for our sins ; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world' 
(1 John ii. 1, 2). At my request, he afterwards wrote the 
verses in my album. They were exceedingly suggestive of 
his life and preaching ; dreading sin and honouring Christ. 
I was associated with him in the Bridlington Circuit also, 
where I learned still more fully to admire and love him. 
Very rarely, as a matter of course, could I hear him preach ; 
but no hearer, casual or constant, could either doubt of his 
earnestness or fail to mark his endeavour at once to reach 
the conscience and to point to the Saviour. In prayer, his 
main attribute was realness. He manifestly felt that he 
was appealing to a Being infinite in every perfection, and 
on the most important of all subjects. In love-feasts and 
other meetings where he could not avoid some reference 
to his own experience, his strain, I believe, was generally 
depreciatory of himself, and perhaps the tone depressing 
to some extent. He earnestly sought to promote all evan- 
gelical effort. In Classes, as elsewhere, he dealt, I under- 
stand, largely with conscience. Towards the sick, he showed 
much tenderness and assiduity, together with a searching 
fidelity. This, too, was characteristic of his whole conduct in 
official meetings and on other occasions. When thoroughly 
at ease with intimate friends, he could be playful, and not 
unfrequently manifested considerable power of repartee. 
His wit, however, was refined in character, and its power 
would only be felt by kindred minds. In unmeaning mirth, 
which enforced no worthy lesson, he had no sympathy. 
His, indeed, was a ministry, in all its forms, which led men 
to think of themselves ; of their highest interests ; the cha- 
racter and claims of God ; the needs of others : but never 
of himself. Men were likely to be benefited by association 
with him, though without always distinctly perceiving 
whence the gain was derived. He was pre-eminently good 
and faithful. In lowliness of mind, he daily endeavoured 
to place his all on God's altar. Often did he mourn that 
the gift of loving service was not more abundant His 
grateful heart was ever asking, * What shall I render unto 
the Lord]' Though called away when we ardently de- 
sired his prolonged aid, he was yet allowed to devote to» 
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God and to His Church man y yean of patient, self-denying, 
and truly successful toil" 

When, in the prosecution of this narrative, we come to 
the solemn close, it will be seen how touchingly Mr Hare 
confirmed this testimony of an old friend in their last and 
all but momentary interview. But this appears to be the 
proper place in which to introduce Mrs Hare's beautiful 
reference to their lifelong brotherly affection. " Dear 
Henry,* she assujres the present writer, " loved and esteemed 
Mr Smith very, VERY much. They held their Ministers' 
Meeting every Friday, when he always took tea with us. 
Edward and Leighton used to go to the study to tell their 
father and his friend when tea was ready ; and each bore a 
child on his shoulder down-stairs." 

Those meetings are feelingly referred to by Mr Hare's 
second valued colleague at Whitchurch, the Rev. John 
Nelson, of Mountfields, Shrewsbury, who has favoured the 
narrator with a very interesting communication, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

"I went to Whitchurch Circuit in September 1852, and 
spent the first twenty months of my married life under the 
Superintendency of your excellent brother. The ministers 
and their wives met weekly for tea at each other's resi- 
dences in connection with our Preachers' Meetings. These 
were seasons of great social enjoyment. Mrs Nelson and 
myself have known nothing at all like it since. When 
the necessary business was over, we had free and varied 
conversation. Mr Hare was ever ready to engage in discus- 
sum on some Biblical theme. I once said to him, — in a tone 
of humorous gravity, — when, in his intercourse, he would 
merge the Superintendent in the friend, 1 1 never had such 
a Superintendent as you, Mr Hare/ Taking my words in 
» lense the very opposite of what I meant, he replied, 
'No, I dare say not, brother Nelson ; I know I am not fit 
to be your Superintendent.' 

"The ministers' wives were like sisters. Very often 
*hen I was in the country Mrs Nelson was invited to spend 
the Sabbath with them. Their kindness was uniform and 
wnttant. 

"Mr Hare ever seemed to live in the spirit of godly fear 
and of deep humility, unconscious of those excellences of 
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character which others saw in him. Sometimes he would 
betray a despondent state of mind, by disparaging his 
spiritual condition and his work. I remember him once 
saying, how he admired and almost envied the spiritually 
happy state in which two Christians well known to us 
habitually lived But he must have forgotten, at such * 
time, the ( burden ' of the Lord which was laid upon him as 
an ' ambassador for Christ,' that led him into both joys and 
sorrows with which Christians of another temperament, and 
with lighter tasks, could have no fellowship. 

" On one Sabbath, when Mrs Nelson was about to dine 
with them, Mr Hare came in from the pulpit of Whitchurch 
Chapel, much dissatisfied with the sermon he had just 
preached, because it fell short of the ideal standard by 
which he rigorously judged himself. He took the manu- 
script out of his pocket, and, with the poker, thrust it into 
the midst of the fire, saying, ' There — that shall never tor- 
ment me again/ Mrs Nelson strongly protested against the 
act, saying, that her impression and feeling were very 
different from his own. 

"The next incident, though very slight, may not be 
without its interest to you. I may interject an explanatory 
remark, that Mrs Nelson's maiden name was ' Middleton 
Mr Hare, before going to Conference next morning, can 
to our house to baptize our first-born. He asked the nan 
of the child. I replied, * John Middleton.' It moved hi? 
He paused and said, that he had but one brother in t 
world, and his name was * John Middleton.' 

" Mrs Hare has known the bitterness of death in 
loss of children ; but, when I remember what her husb 
was in his family relations, I know that this bereaves 
must have been the deepest and the most trying of all 
strokes that have fallen upon her heart. I trust, ths 
the beloved companion of long years (that will now aj 
as short) passed away, the veil was still further ren 
between her spirit and her Saviour, and that these r 
like sorrows have brought her into closest fellowshij 
the 'Man of Sorrows,' who knows so well how to 
words in season to His afflicted people, and pour int 
souls the consolations of His all-sufficient grace." 

"The sight of good men to them that are gc 
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pUg^image, ,, said Bunyan's Honest to Mnason the Cyprus- 
ian, " is like the appearing of the moon and stars to them 
that are sailing upon the seas." 

It may here be remarked, though without special refer- 
ence to the Whitchurch Circuit or any other in particular, 
that Mr Hare carried seriousness and a strict conscientious- 
ness into every function which he undertook, grave or gay, 
sad or pleasant. On one occasion, he was conducting a 
marriage service. The lady had made no secret of her 
rebellions reluctance to give in full the necessary pledge to 
"love, honour, and obey" the husband of her choice, and, 
▼hen it was required, adroitly omitted the testing word. 
Mr Hare, however, quickly perceived the evasion, and, 
returning to the paragraph, perhaps more frequently than 
once, gravely declared his intention to pause unless the 
prescribed formula were accepted and uttered unmutilated 
and in its natural sense. The lady, seeing him resolute 
though mild, prudently made no further difficulty ; and the 
service closed happily and well. Some time after, Mr Hare 
was driving, with a colleague, to a country missionary 
meeting, when, happening to overtake her on foot, he 
invited her to a place in the gig. So soon as she was 
seated, he archly inquired whether she was faithfully 
observing " the vow and covenant between them made ; " 
to which she as pleasantly answered, "I am trying to 
do so!" 

Mr R. Thursfield Smith, of the Iron Foundry, Whitchurch, 
bears the following very remarkable testimony to the 
character of Mr Hare and to his labours in that circuit : 
"Your brother's memory is very dear to me, though, after 
twenty years of busy life, I find it difficult to say all I want 
about him. His labours were much blessed among us. 
Things had been flat many years ; but, about the time of 
his coming, they seemed to take a favourable turn. There 
*as a large ingathering of precious souls, especially amongst 
the young ; many of them remain to this day, and not a 
few are safe in heaven. Mr Hare had wonderful power 
i& prayer : it appeared sometimes as though heaven was 
°pcned to him. I can remember some of his sermons after 
the lapse of twenty years ; particularly one which was 
#*en with great power from the text ' Why will ye die V 
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He took the four words as the four divisions of his dis- 
course. The influence was great, and much good was done. 
His pastoral visits are a very precious memory. He had 
a happy way of introducing spiritual things ; and then he 
always knelt down, and besought God's blessing upon 
the households. He was very persevering. One very 
blessed instance of this is often thought upon. An irreligious 
tradesman was induced to come to chapel. Mr Hare, see- 
ing the stranger, made inquiries and visited him. There 
were in the family nine young children. The father found 
it very difficult to break away from old habits, and Mr 
Hare was often much discouraged about him. Still he con- 
tinued with unwearying interest to seek for the salvation 
of the family. At length, after many earnest prayers and 
entreaties, the man was brought to Christ Mr Hare ad- 
mitted him into Society, and tenderly watched over him. 
It was a very perplexing case. Time after time, the man 
got wrong ; and, at length, the Leaders' Meeting said that 
he could be borne with no longer : he must be put out of 
Society. Mr Hare, with tears, begged for one more trial 
The leaders yielded ; and the good result was, the man was 
fully saved, and, after fourteen or fifteen years of honourable 
and consistent life, he died happy in the Lord. But more 
fruit resulted from this effort The wife, who still survives, 
was saved too ; and she has the happiness now of seeing all 
the nine children, not only members, but actively employed 
in our church. Three are local preachers ; two, superintend- 
ents of Sunday-schools ; and the other four, Sunday-school 
teachers. In fact, these young people, now grown up 
to manhood and womanhood, form the backbone of our 
Society. They often speak of Mr Hare's prayers in visiting 
the family as having been blessed to their spiritual good. 
If he had a fault, it was that sometimes he seemed to lack 
hopefulness."* 

Mr John Venables, of Wellington, Shropshire, in a letter 
to the Eev. Joshua Priestley, speaks of a visit paid by 
him to Whitchurch in December 1873, when he made 
inquiries respecting Mr Hare, and found that the friends 

# Mr R. T. Smith, as senior circuit steward of Whitchurch, has just 
taken an active part in the building at Malpaa of a new chapel, 
towards which he and his venerable father are very liberal contributors. 
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living cherish a profound respect for his memory. ''The 
oldest local preacher there," he writes, " told me, that he 
profited more under his preaching than under that of any 
other man he ever heard. My own recollections of him are 
as follow. His manner was grave and serious, his delivery 
solemn, his matter suggestive, and his sermons were replete 
with thought, expressed in terse and fitting language. His 
style reminded me of that of Winter Hamilton : his sen- 
tences were very short A very intelligent man used to 
call him ' The Condenser.' Some of his appeals were very 
powerful, both to the church and to the ungodly. I 
recollect two texts addressed to the former. ' We then, as 
workers together with Him, beseech you that ye receive not 
the grace of God in vain' — and ' They made me the keeper 
of the vineyards ; but mine own vineyard have I not kept.' 
To the latter, he preached from these words, 'How long 
halt ye between two opinions]' and ' There shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth when ye shall see/ &c. He would 
say, ' I conjure you to repent.' He always impressed me by 
his ]K>wer in prayer. His confessions of sin were deeper 
and fuller than those of any other man I ever knew. You 
might have thought, had you known nothing about him, 
that he was the greatest sinner in the world. And then, 
after this full confession, when he had got very low, he 
would make a slight pause and say, ' We thank Thee for the 
Atonement ;' and his faith would rise until both the con- 
gregation and himself appeared to realise the assurance of 
forgiveness. Fuller, I think, was a favourite author with 
him ; so was Pearson (on the Creed). A friend of mine 
▼as advised by him to read that book. ' I don't like 
it, sir,' was the reply ; ' it is too dry.' * Young man,' 
replied Mr Hare, • if you would read Pearson, you would 
not be so dry.'" 

The incompleteness of the personal papers found in Mr 
Hare's desk and drawers leaves it open to question whether 
•» kept a regular journal from the beginning to the end of 
his ministerial course ; but, as there are remains of a diary 
toth of very early and of very recent date, with others 
penned at different stages between, it may be assumed that, 
on the whole, his practice was to make entries relating 
to his daily procedure, with special references to particular 
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times and seasons. In fact, during several successive years, 
he availed himself of Letts's diaries, for personal and 
business purposes. These, for the most part, however, 
contain only jottings of the briefest possible order, serving 
chiefly to show the busy nature of a Methodist preacher's 
life in genera], and to furnish a line on which incidents or 
circumstances of his personal history may be with some 
accuracy strung. Both these formal diaries and other entries 
made in books originally blank, contain, intermingled with 
the entries described, lists of books read, of others read 
more than once, of a third class "worthy of a frequent and 
attentive perusal," of "books of devotion for frequent 
perusal," and of still more, to be read whenever the oppor- 
tunity should present itself. They also contain numerous 
extracts from authors, sometimes pithy and pointed sen* 
tences, at others passages of length, and, in a few instances, 
whole and complete discourses. One of Mr Hare's early 
and constant habits seems to have been, to mark the tran- 
sition from one year to another by the adoption of what he 
styles " Kules, Counsels, and Suggestions," &c, for his own 
guidance during the year ensuing. These appear to have 
been revised from year to year, with occasional variations, 
additions, and extensions, tending, as time rolled on and 
experience ripened, towards consolidation in an established 
compact code, wherein, however, those found to be cardinal, 
existed to the end in the exact form given to them at 
the beginning. 

Many of these jottings have relation to the manner of 
preaching ; such as speaking in the natural voice, throwing 
it out to the circumference of the building, and sustaining 
in audible tones the ends of the sentences. Others refer 
to style, preparation, and mode of delivery. There must be 
either copiousness or repetition in order to impressiveness. 
Neither of these can be easily attained, if at all, by com- 
plete previous composition. As between that method and 
extempore speech, utterance from the heart is held to be 
the glory of the latter. Devotion bringing Divine aid, is 
the grand preliminary to pulpit preparation, and "pray- 
ing's the end of preaching." The mind of the student must 
surrender itself to the influence of the truths to be incul- 
cated. All other attainments and information are to flow 
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into this one channel. The mind of God in His Word 
being ascertained, the thought which represents it should 
be the prime concern, the wording of that thought secondary. 
Artificial rules of composition may guide, but must not 
trammel, the preacher. The form, indeed, ought to be per- 
spicuous and vigorous, the actual delivery energetic ; but, 
if there be unction, it can only be Divine. 

The rules relating to personal habit and conduct with 
reference to the life of God in the soul, and to ministerial 
study and labour, are remarkable for their searching char- 
acter. Several of these were extracted from Hamilton's 
"Life in Earnest," Todd's "Student's Guide," and Mason 
on " Self- Knowledge." Some of them are noted for special 
observance ; such as acknowledging God in all things, com- 
posing, or at least revising, a sermon every week, giving 
chief prominence to Christ, seeking an unction from the 
Holy One ; before, during, and after preaching, commend- 
ing the work to God /preaching one's sermons to himself 
whilst preparing them for others ; always having a plan of 
life before one ; keeping an eye on inabilities and defici- 
encies ; guarding the secret springs of action ; cultivating 
humility and openness to conviction ; doing what ought to 
be done before what one desires to do; being happy in 
God; anticipating death and living accordingly; doing 
every duty cheerfully ; believing and applying all revealed 
truth; explaining, establishing, and enforcing everything; 
putting meaning into every part of divine service ; praying 
for the success of the sermon last preached ; being good- 
natured to all ; letting small matters pass ; acting as though 
Jesus Christ stood at your side, He being really there ; 
praying much for the clear witness of the Holy Spirit with 
one's own spirit; praying always as for the last time; 
remembering that one's thoughts are heard in heaven ; 
noticing specially, and with tenderness, the children; de- 
siring to have every defect pointed out ; aiming always at 
general principles, and at purity of motive ; preaching the 
best to the smallest assemblies ; coming down from the 
•tilts and talking like a little child ; keeping a list of topics 
for prayer ; saying grace with seriousness, deliberateness, 
*nd variety of expression ; clearing off engagements occa- 
sionally, with self-reproof that it should ever be necessary; 
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converting the Bible into an index to all other books, by 
references in the margin ; being sincere both in tones and 
in attitudes, both within and without ; taking as little as 
possible from other men; guarding against a pernicious 
facility ; being full and orderly in order to be strong ; not 
a mere word-man, but a work-man ; letting the heart shout 
before the tongue ; preferring being understood by ten to 
being admired by ten thousand ; putting by for nine years 
any new, startling, or heretical idea ; doing a few things ; 
cleaving to that which is good ; imparting truth rather than 
receiving tithes ; guarding against the tendency to lead two 
lives (the one religious, the other secular) wholly distinct ; 
not saying " you " but " we ; " when seeing one fault in a 
neighbour, to seek for two in one's-self ; making family 
worship short, savoury, simple, plain, tender, heavenly ; 
looking on the chapters of the day as a lesson sent for that 
day ; remembering that splendid sermons are but splendid 
sins; making hearers perceive that the preacher means 
them; bearing in mind that a sleepy preacher will never 
rouse a slumberous congregation ; making every prayer 
specific ; and so on. 

In dealing with texts, Mr Hare appears to have borne in 
mind the suggestion of George Herbert, first to give the 
plain and evident meaning of the passage itself, and then 
to make choice observations drawn out of the context in 
which it stands. With Arnold of Bugby, his own mind 
was to be a lake fed by a running stream, since, if he ceased 
to learn, he would be unfit to teach. His preaching was to 
have a simple reality. He was to study chiefly two books, 
the Book of God and that of the human heart The second 
of these studies was to be carried on by free and frequent 
intercourse with every variety of individual approachable in 
class and in condition. Like Suckling, he was to be careful 
to build on such truth as he found those he taught did hold. 
In emulation of Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Fuller, he was 
to employ late, and, if possible, present occurrences,— a 
lesson in which Bichard Cecil, an evident favourite, con- 
firmed him. With Carey, he noted that sermons must 
have substance, pungency, and rememberableness ; since 
what preponderates must be weighty, what pierces be 
pointed, and what is to be carried away be portable. 
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Like the Ecclesiastes of the Old Testament and the Great 
Teacher of the New, he who would reach the universal 
heart, must speak to it in proverbs: so say Trench and 
Blunt. He, according to the Persian proverb, was the best 
preacher who turned ears into eyes : for the eye was the 
most direct way to the heart. Hence instruction by action, 
as in the case of the old Prophets ; hence, too, the effect of 
personifications. For similar reasons, there was to be unity 
in each discourse. Too much was not to be put in any 
one ; for, saith Paley, a hearer never carries away more than 
one impression. Rightly to divide the word of truth, was 
to commend one thing at a time, lest to commend many 
should preclude obedience to any. Indeed, remarks Cecil, 
as much wisdom is required in leaving out as in putting in. 
Conquer, says Wolfe, the difficulty of rejecting a clever 
thought when inopportune. Say, if possible, nothing but 
what rings again. While, however, unity is necessary, 
variety is indispensable ; and yet brevity is as essential as 
either. Variety, nevertheless, is compatible with the other 
two. The proportion of faith must be kept in view ; and 
Archer Butler gives a useful warning when he objects to 
any truth being kept so closely and exclusively before the 
eye as to obscure other truths. Variety may be had in 
text, subject, and treatment ; a prophecy, a psalm, a parable, 
a proverb ; a biographical or an historical theme, or a social 
question. Among the modern Nonconformists whose 
writings took firm hold of his heart and mind, may be 
named Arthur, Guthrie, James, Reed, Sheppard, and 
Jenkyn. But Baxter and Benson were perhaps his models 
in preaching. 

Mr Hare was always proceeding on a regular course of 
study, in which the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures took the 
lead, followed by Biblical Criticism, Theology Polemical 
and Practical, Jewish Antiquities, Church History, the 
Nature and Constitution of the Human Mind, the Old Divines, 
Christian Biography, and devotional reading generally. 

Among the books noted as read during 1852, are — Dr 
John Brown's Discourses; Dr John Harris's Great Com- 
mission ; Mr Gilbert's Congregational Lecture on the Chris- 
tian Atonement ; Thoughts on Thought ; The Life of John 
Smith ; The Life of David Stouer ; Wesley's Works (the 
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volumes not mentioned) ; Mahan on Christian Perfection ; 
Dr Owen on the Person of Christ ; The Life of Felix Neff ; 
Sermons by Daniel Katterns ; The Life of John Foster ; 
The Life of Dr Chalmers, vol. iv. ; Morrison on Romans ix.; 
Dr Andrew Eeed on the Advancement of Religion ; Gold 
and the Gospel. 

Among the books set down as " desirable " for the current 
year (1853) are — Paxton's Illustrations; Davidson; Bloom- 
field's Testament; Kitto's Bible; Wylie on the Papacy; 
The Prize Essay on Infidelity; Alison's Europe; Brown on 
Galatians ; Milton's Prose Works ; Vinet's Pastoral Theo- 
logy, and Homiletics on the Theory of Preaching ; Account 
of W. Hone's Conversion ; Harris's Life of Bramwell ; 
Gregory's Letters on the Christian Religion; Angus's Christ 
Our Life. 

Among the works styled " Books of Devotion " are these : 
Baxter's Saint's Rest; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress; 
Kempis' Imitation of Christ ; Taylor's Holy Living and 
Dying ; Cecil's Remains ; Adams' Private Thoughts ; Pas- 
cal's Thoughts on Religion ; Bishop Hall's Contemplations; 
Edwards' Religious Affections; Archbishop Leighton on 
Peter; Keble's Christian Year; John Foster's Sermons; 
Archer Butler's Sermons ; Payson, Selections from. 

Among the books deemed "worthy of a frequent and 
attentive perusal " were — The Bible, of course ; Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress ; Butler's Analogy ; Pearson on the 
Creed ; Paley's Evidences ; The Book of Common Prayer ; 
John Wesley's Sermons, or some of them ; Richard Bax- 
ter's Reformed Pastor ; Cotton Mather's Student, &c. ; 
M'Laurin's Sermons and Essays ; The Large Minutes of 
the Methodist Conference ; Andrew Reed's Advancement 
of Religion; Milton's Paradise Lost; Young's Night 
Thoughts; Pollok's Course of Time; David Russell's 
Letters, Consolatory, <fcc. ; Dr John Brown's Works, Hymns; 
Todd's Student's Manual, especially chapter iL 

The sermon referred to in Mr Thursfield Smith's de- 
lightful account, is found among Mr Hare's manuscripts. 
Though it bears no date, the appearances of paper and ink 
suggest that it was composed some years before his mini- 
stry at Whitchurch ; and one naturally wonders, what fruit 
an appeal which produced so much effect there, may have 
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borne elsewhere. It begins with answering those who 
might be surprised that the preacher should so frequently 
address himself from the pulpit to the unconverted. But 
chapels were, even then, so numerous that, except occasion- 
ally in the summer months, the Gospel was no longer pro- 
claimed out of doors. Moreover, as Mr Hare suggested, it 
was too notorious to be disputed, that by far the majority 
of hearers indoors were unbelieving and impenitent ; a con- 
sideration which, alone, justified a reference to them more 
frequent than to the avowed and confirmed disciples of 
Christ. And further, the peril of their condition, halting 
between two opinions, was greater and more imminent than 
any predicable of the already converted. " Believers, it is 
true," said the faithful preacher, " may apostatise and so 
perish ; but the perdition of unbelievers, unless reclaimed, 
is inevitable. The godly, at present, are safe ; the ungodly, 
this very moment, are in danger of being cast into hell ! 
And, oh ! methinks those who most earnestly long to be 
fed with the bread of life, will approve of the course which 
I take, if, when I look upon this large congregation,* and 
perceive so many the willing slaves of sin and heirs of 
eternal death, I expostulate exclusively with them, and ask 
them, 'Why will ye die?'" The expostulation takes the 
fourfold form above described by one who heard it, and 
cannot be read by a susceptible mind without a feeling and 
a hope that it must have been irresistible even by the 
" Gospel-hardened." Instead of an analysis of the whole, 
let one short passage of this memorable discourse suffice : 
" The body, when forsaken of the spirit, affords a melan- 
choly spectacle. Those eyes which used to sparkle with 
intelligence, are now fixed and without expression. The 
red lips, wont, perhaps, to instruct with counsel or to 
charm with song, are pale and speechless. The hands once 
so diligent and useful, are become stiff and motionless. 
The whole frame, erewhile all warmth, grace, and comeli- 
ness* is cold, corrupt, loathsome. Sad sight indeed 1 But 
oh I think of a soul corrupted, dead, lost ! lost to every 
good purpose for which it was created, lost to honour, 
holiness, and God. Imagine it if you can, utterly despoiled 

* Perhaps an allusion, originally, to the large and well-filled chapel 
at Scarborough. 
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of all image of its Maker, degraded to the ugliness and the 
malignity of a fiend; wasting its prostituted powers in 
vain regrets and unavailing imprecations; retaining but 
one vestige of its pristine greatness, and that now the un- 
failing spring of all its woe, its native immortality ! Say, 
is not the livid and loathsome corpse beauty and loveliness 
compared with this ? " 

During Mr Hare's three years' ministry in Whitchurch 
Circuit, there were but nine months in which he did not com- 
pose new sermons, in many months composing more than 
one, in not a few three, and in some even four. There are 
no means, but such as are conjectural, of accounting for this 
remarkable period of moral and intellectual productiveness. 
For the intermissions the engagements of the March quar- 
ters and the recurrence of the Conference months sufficiently 
account ; excepting three other months of the summer of 
1852, during which, if what remains may be considered 
proof, he did not succeed in making any additions to his 
stock. With respect to his own anxious desire to be 
always improving and discovering some better method or 
manner of presenting saving and sanctifying truth to the 
minds, consciences, and hearts of his hearers, no moment's 
intermission is to be supposed. A variety of causes may 
have been made instrumental in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit to the furtherance of his studious preparations ; such, 
perhaps, as the encouragement of seeing fruit of his 
labours, the soothing and warming influence of rural scenery 
under special aspects, the society of Christian brethren and 
sisters of eminent piety and zeal, and, one may dare say, 
the companionship of colleagues in the ministry more than 
usually stimulating. Moreover, he was at work in the 
country which was the scene of the apostolic labours of the 
seraphic Fletcher, and in which also lay the ancestral home 
of those brothers Hill in argument with whom he, speaking 
the truth in love, vindicated the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as 
represented in the writings of the Apostle Paul, with equal 
forbearance, fidelity, and force. 

It may, too, have often occurred to Mr Hare's recollection, 
that, at Whitchurch, he was not merely in the county where 
resided the saintly Fletcher and his more virulent assailant 
Sir Richard Hill, but was filling an appointment which 
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brought him into yet closer connection with the memory of 
another good and great man, whom, in character at least, 
he finely resembled. Whitchurch, as he well knew, was a 
scene of the labours of Philip Henry, the " blessed Philip 
Henry," the " heavenly Henry," as he was styled by appre- 
ciative contemporaries, Episcopalian as well as Presbyterian, 
clerical and lay, after his ejectment from his living in North 
Wales on the passing of the Act of Uniformity. And, if he 
tracked him to the end of his course, he would find that his 
bones were laid in the church of that town, amidst the 
sobs and tears of an immense crowd who followed him to 
the grave out of Cheshire, Shropshire, and adjacent counties. 
Of peaceable conduct and moderate opinions, he sacrificed 
all but conscience to the spirit of charity; while, as to the 
way in which he shepherded the souls of men, his no less 
eminent son, Matthew Henry, bore this striking testimony : 
M He did not shoot the arrow of the Word over their heads, 
in high notions or the flourishes of affected rhetoric ; nor 
under their feet, by blunt and homely expressions, as many 
do under pretence of plainness ; but to their hearts, in close 
and lively application." Words as well fitted, perhaps, to 
describe the ministry of Robert Henry Hare as if they had 
been penned for the purpose. 

It is a happy circumstance when Christians who differ in 
what is not essential to Christianity, are ready to say one 
to another with Great-Heart, " We will deny ourselves 
of some things, both opinionative and practical, for your 
sake." The broad catholicity of sentiment and feeling 
which distinguished Mr Hare as a Wesleyan minister, is 
pleasingly displayed in a speech which he made at the Dis- 
senting tea-meeting of Doddington, a village in the Whit- 
church Circuit " I thank you," he began, " for calling me 
to participate in the solemnities and pleasures of this even- 
ing. I thank you also for your recognition as Christian 
brethren of the people with whom I am peculiarly connected. 
We shall ever, I trust, be found ready to acknowledge and 
reciprocate such kindnesses; by means of which, it is to 
be hoped, mutual esteem, confidence, and affection, will be 
strengthened and confirmed. By what ties soever we may 
be attached to particular Churches, by bonds much stronger 
are we united to Christ and to His body, the Church. 
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Surely, while we incessantly cherish and declare our adher- 
ence to different denominations, we should, occasionally at 
least, meet after this manner, to avow and to strengthen our 
adhesion to the catholic community. My own mind is 
made up to crucify in myself (and, so far as I may accom- 
plish it, in others) all unreasonable partiality for my own 
sect, with all petty and unchristian prejudice against others. 
I am persuaded that every Christian denomination has 
something to learn from every other Christian denomina- 
tion. I was not the first to utter this sentiment ; but I 
will not be the last to adopt, and, if I may, to profit by it. 
I am certain that it would be to our individual advantage, 
and to the credit of our common name as Christians, to 
associate thus more frequently. If we cannot always 
assimilate in opinion, we may and ought to be one in spirit, 
becoming more like Our Lord, and so more like each 
other. We shall never be fully prepared for eminently 
successful Christian enterprise, until our respective pecu- 
liarities be less thought of, and our commonalities more 
prized ; until, in faith and purpose, heart and soul, though 
not in form, we be one." With this preface, he affection- 
ately addressed first the pastor and then his people, and 
concluded by insisting upon more prayer as the grand de- 
sideratum in all such relationships, and calling upon all, in 
the words of Montgomery, to " Pray for Jerusalem, the city 
of our God," while he himself prayed, in the language of 
the same poet, — 



1 Oft as they meet for worship here, 
God grant His people peace ! " 



Guided by such lights as remain, the course of Mr Hare's 
ministry in Shropshire may be thus sketchily traced. He 
began by exhibiting Jesus Christ as inviting the approach 
of sinners with the double assurance that they were the 
Father's gift to Him, and He would not cast them oat 
This was followed by an exhibition of the glorious truth, 
that the sending of the Son was the consequence' of the 
Father's love to the whole world of mankind, any one of 
whom that would might by faith in Him escape perdition, 
and have everlasting life. This preaching of the Gospel to 
them that stood without, was interblended with encourage- 
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ments and consolations to the saints within. These were 
shown from the experience of the Psalmist how good it is 
to draw near to God. Not merely the cities of Judah, but 
the whole spiritual Israel were invited, through the visions 
of Isaiah, to " behold their God." Anon, a tender plea was 
put in for the practical perpetuity of the privilege granted by 
" the holy child Jesus" when on earth to "let little chil- 
dren come unto Him." All, old or young, who felt their 
need of a Saviour, were urged, by the consideration that, 
as He is " Lord over all," so is He " rich unto all that call 
upon Him," to invoke His name with the assurance that 
they " should be saved." It is at this point of his ministry 
that we first come upon that powerful appeal from the parable 
of the " Ten Virgins," than which no other discourse finds 
more frequent mention in the diary of his preachings, or 
would seem to have been more attended, and in many 
places, with convincing and converting effects. " Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom," was 
enjoined upon the Church with a suitably comprehensive 
fulness and a lovingly expostulatory force ; though, as is a 
little remarkable, without any reference to the mutual edi- 
fication in "psalms and hymns and spiritual songs," on 
which the apostle lays a stress that Charles Wesley, for 
example, never forgot, being the gladdest singer, as well as 
greatest composer, of hymns, that, perhaps, the modern 
Church has known. Meanwhile, he showed the believers 
how Christ had redeemed them from the curse of the law ; 
and for how glorious an end, that, in Him as the Promised 
Seed, all the families of the earth might be blessed. Then, 
in the words of the same apostle, He charged the heirs of 
this blessed inheritance to be "filled with the Spirit," a 
condition attainable, and, when really attained, exclusive 
of sin. This was followed up, in natural sequence, by an 
exposition of the Lord's assurance that His personal depar- 
ture from a local and temporary presence on earth was 
expedient in order that the ubiquitous and abiding Com- 
forter might come, and give efficacy all the world over to 
the Word of Truth and the ordinances of grace. To them 
that believe, as he proceeded to show from Peter, this did 
not make the Lord Himself, less, but more, precious. As, 
too, the Apostle Paul testified to the Corinthians, the Spirit 
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of the Lord is the very agent by whom we are enabled to 
behold the glory of the Lord, and are being changed into 
the same image. But the practical James was brought in 
to remind the whole Church of their natural liability to err 
from the truth, and to urge upon them the duty of striving 
for the restoration of any wanderer by a consideration of 
the unspeakable importance of saving such a soul from 
death. Returning again to Paul, he put them in mind of 
the strange destitution to which the Saviour reduced 
Himself that, through His poverty, they might be rich ; and, 
with his own susceptible nature warmed into a glow of 
gratitude, he called upon his hearers to show theirs by the 
"imitation of this grace." Still, as usual, it was found 
necessary to hold up to fruitless hearers the unrelieved 
doom of " the Barren Fig-tree." In such circumstances 
what can men, the best of them, do but pray % 

It has been seen, in another page, how the preacher him- 
self acted in a case of the kind, and with what happy 
results he prayed man as well as God to " let it alone this 
year also;" acting, with exemplary devotedness and re- 
warded perseverance, the part of a patient " dresser of the 
vineyard." Who can tell but his sermon (December 1852) 
on " The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man avail* 
eth much," owed its origin to this wonderful occasion ? In 
that instance, he begins (what was very rare to his modest 
habit) with something approaching to a critical remark: 
" Our translators have here used two words in the render- 
ing of one. The original term for which they put 'effectual 
fervent,' may, if taken in an active sense, signify effective, 
strenuous, energetic, earnest, or, perhaps, well-adapted ; if in 
a passive meaning, inwrought, well-wrought, or even inspired. 
After some consideration, we are at a loss which to adopt ; 
nor can we think it material or of great importance which 
be preferred. Acceptable prayer, we know, must be of the 
heart, and according to the will of God ; such prayers, we 
know too, are suggested, taught, and prompted from within 
by the Holy Ghost." In the absence of prayer, he subse- 
quently taught them, nothing is to be expected : " Ye have 
not because ye ask not ; " or, as in a second sermon on the 
rest of the text, " Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss," pray your own prayers, and not at His prompting 
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who makes intercession in us according to the will of 
God» 

A sermon on " This do in remembrance of me," showed 
to the Methodists of Whitchurch the scope and meaning of 
the Lord's Supper, as the " appointed memorial of Him." 
"This," he glosses, "is, for pou, my body,— represents to 
you my body, stands to or for you in the stead of my 
body ;" and so on. " ' All misery concentres in me/ said 
the dying Fuller : how truly might Jesus say so ! " The 
discourse pointedly denounces all idea of a promiscuous 
communion, at the same time as strongly deprecating the 
absence of any believers from the Lord's Table. "You 
say you are unworthy. Yes, you are, and much more so 
than you can think or we tell : all we are all-unworthy ! 
But worthy, thrice worthy is the Lamb, and * He was slain 
for us!'" However, he returned to the subject, urging, 
with the apostle, self-examination in preparation for 
partaking of this holy ordinance. Then followed a re- 
monstrance, and with it an affectionate endeavour to reclaim 
those who (as it is said in Malachi) were " gone away from 
God's ordinances and had not kept them ; " and they were 
recalled to Him " who was delivered for their offences and 
raised again for their justification." For, even for back- 

* It is interesting to observe, how much Mr Hare's attention was 
engrossed by the works of Archbishop Leighton, from whose family his 
wife's traced their descent. Not for this reason of course, but on 
account of their intrinsic worth, he delighted in those writings. On 
this very subject of prayer, Dean Howson (whose invaluable work, 
jointly with his friend Conybeare, on the "Life and Epistles of 
St Paul," Mr Hare studied with close and prolonged attention) quotes 
these " beautiful words," as he justly styles them, from the gentlest 
and humblest of prelates : " The work of the Spirit is in exciting the 
heart, at times of prayer, to break forth in ardent desires to God, 
whatsoever the words be, whether new or old, yea, possibly without 
words ; and then most powerful when it words it least, but wails in 
sighs and groans that cannot be expressed." Had all his contempo- 
raries been like Robert Leighton, Episcopacy might have been 
established in Scotland. When they made a point of " preaching to 
the times," he begged to be "suffered to preach about eternity." He 
won the affections of even the most rigid Presbyterians. Made Bishop 
of Dunblane, he would fain have resigned the see for peace's sake, and 
was induced to accept the archiepiscopal province of Glasgow by the 
assurance that force would be laid aside and persuasion substituted. 
But* when he found that peace was not to be had, he resigned the 
dignity, and retired to the privacy of a country parish in Sussex. 
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sliders, as was subsequently shown, there was yet " balm 
in Gilead" and a "physician there," by whose healing 
influence and unfailing skill " the health of the daughter of 
God's people " might be " recovered." All, again, saints and 
sinners, believers, backsliders, impenitent, were summoned 
to " submit themselves therefore to God;" and, uniting him- 
self with those to whom he appealed, he challenged them to 
an unwavering faith, a rivalry in love and good works, a 
renewed concourse to the house of God, and redoubled 
exercise of mutual exhortation. From the immediately 
succeeding text, he took occasion to utter a solemn caution 
against the awful consequences of " sinning wilfully after 
receiving the knowledge of the truth ; " and, turning back 
to the Song of Solomon, showed to all undiligent keepers 
of the vineyards the gross inconsistency and terrible peril 
of not keeping their own. He also inculcated the wisdom 
of Balaam's prayer, and its certain success if preferred in 
another and better than Balaam's spirit. He offered hope 
for the most impenitent and desponding in the fact that the 
Son of God was manifested that He might destroy, not 
simply counteract or mitigate, but entirely destroy, the 
works of the Devil. Then he illustrated the words of Elihu 
to Job in the sad deafness of so large a part of mankind to 
the voice of God, though twice uttered. He appealed to 
" the enemies of the cross of Christ," as the worst enemies 
to themselves, and rebels against their most loving, most 
patient, and indispensable Friend. To this succeeded words 
of comfort for the persecuted for righteousness' sake, drawn 
from the wonderful assurance that for them is reserved 
the kingdom, the royalty, of heaven. 

In the last months of his ministry among them he 
founded a beseeching appeal to his hearers on behalf of 
sinners in general, and especially their unconverted rela- 
tives, friends, and near neighbours, upon that solemn ques- 
tion in Peter, " If judgment must begin at the house of 
God, what shall the end be of them that obey not the 
gospel of God?" This was followed by an affectionate 
caution to believers against " grieving the Holy Spirit of 
God," the sad consequences of which were put before them 
with tender expostulations, and a concluding exhortation 
that himself and they should make it their "chief soli* 
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citude and care to retain, conciliate, and honour that 
Heavenly Guest." As the time for his own last words 
drew near, he recalled to them " the last words of Jesus." 
Not yet thinking, perhaps, of the time when he should him- 
self be the central figure in the scene which he portrayed, 
he opened a discourse on " It is finished," with this affecting 
description : " We love to bear in mind the sayings of 
departed friends, and especially their latest sentences. 
When their end was near, we gathered round their beds, 
with speechless interest and agony ; and, in breathless 
silence, listened for their faintest utterances. As costly 
pearls, we strung the words, and, ever since, have worn 
them near our heart. Suspended on that Cross, His bed of 
anguish, infamy, and blood, dies our best Friend and only 
Saviour. Shall we not cluster round Him ; mark the 
closing scene ; catch whatever accents may issue from His 
lips, and cherish them in tender and perpetual recollection 
until He appears a second time, without a sin-offering, unto 
salvation?" He then proceeded to show how completely 
the announcement of his text threw the perdition of lost 
souls upon themselves ; while, in the perfect provision made 
for the salvation of all, the utmost necessity of man was 
met and the utmost glory of God secured. To all at large, 
saint and sinner, he cried with the Prophet, " Prepare to 
meet thy God ;" with the Voice from Heaven at the Trans- 
figuration, " Hear Him !" with the Prophet Psalmist who 
said " Kiss the Son," adding, " Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in Him." 

In none of the last four sermons composed within a 
month or so of his leaving Whitchurch, are there distinct 
and special marks of a farewell discourse ; but tbe texts of 
them bear witness to the deep sense of accountability under 
which he prepared to take his leave. They were, "And 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost," " My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man," "So is the kingdom of God 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground," &c, " Behold, 
now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation!" 
Taken in their order, these selections show his ardent desire 
for the sanctification of the believer, for the surrender of 
those who had thus far resisted the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit, for some harvest from the three years that he had 
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been sowing the seed of truth among them, and that, wh< 
he could no longer reiterate his affectionate appeals, 1 
might at least leave upon their minds and hearts a mo 
adequate sense of the solemnity of their position as from oi 
moment to another invited to accept a present salvatu 
which, rejected or neglected, might at any moment be f 
ever withdrawn. 

The Conference of 1854 being over, we have an outline 
Mr Hare's yearly holiday, spent among his wife's relatioi 
near Scarborough. He walks to that town with his friei 
Priestley and bathes. With his eldest son he seal 
" Oliver's Mount." Pays that eminence a second visit aloo 
using it, doubtless, as an Olivet. Takes tea in Forj 
Valley with the whole company of the Leightons. Hea 
that remarkable young preacher Alexander James in tl 
town chapel on the lifting up of the Brazen Serpen 
" Failed" (as he styles it) in his own preaching at Seam* 
Thoroughly enjoyed everything and everybody but his of 
work and himself; and, at length, went direct to his w 
home at Knottingley. 

The Rev. Robert Newton, D.D., who had been Chairs 
of the Liverpool District in Mr Hare's second year at B 
corn, filled that office in his first at Whitchurch. This i 
remarkable man was born at Roxby in the North Ridii 
Yorkshire in 1 780. When only fourteen, he was convi 
of sin during conversation with the worthy Rev. . 
Kershaw, and, beginning to preach at eighteen, was adn 
on trial by the Conference when only nineteen. It wi 
usual to accept candidates for the ministry under age 
that assembly made young Newton an exception on a 
of his peculiar gifts, his great acceptance, and his 
appearance. He achieved an early popularity, and 
tained a perpetual serenity; and, though four times 
President, he had not a particle of pride. The t 
characteristics of this most successful sacred orator 
fine face and person, a wonderful voice, a clear u' 
and a flexible action. His diction was idiomatic; 
lish, his matter purely evangelical, and his treatnr 
as " made what was old in fact produce the effect of 
In preaching, he showed real emotion, and w* 
cordial in manner as to illustrate the remark, 
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preaching which flows from the heart, does good every day." 
As a father, he was severely tried ; but in 1854, expired in 
peace, saying, " Farewell sin, farewell death ! " 

The Rev. Francis Athow West, who was born at Kettering 
in 1800 and died at Great Crosby, near Liverpool, in 1869, 
was Chairman of the Liverpool District during Mr Hare's 
second and third year at Whitchurch, being, like himself, 
the son of a Methodist preacher, and one of his brother's 
schoolfellows at Woodhouse Grove. By true piety, faithful 
labour, and growing success, he made good his claim to the 
Chair of Conference. Though the subject of great and 
frequent pain, he held on his way with a manly courage, 
and, in every circuit, found and left many friends, especially 
among the young. In his latest days, he expressed "a 
firm faith in the purifying power of the Holy Spirit to make 
him meet for the inheritance." He preached with clearness, 
precision, and force, catching by keen perception, and sus- 
taining with sympathetic response, the prevailing tendency 
of a congregation. Of this the following instance has been 
given, the occasion being his preaching, as ex-President, 
before the Hull Conference in 1858 : 

" With looks, no less than lips, he speaks each word, 
And each with eye as well as ear is heard. 
Slight is the gesture, nor abrupt the tone ; 
Persuasion works by gentleness alone. 
He woos to win ; and who would win a soul, 
Must move affection, or shall miss the goal. 
See 1 to his glance a thousand lids converge, 
And tears confess the doctrine he would urge : 
Magnetic spirits raise his sours desires, 
And to a world's redemption he aspires. 
' Amen ! ' a hundred to his prayer reply ; 
' Amen ! ' he answers with a kindling eye ; 
* Amen I ' once more the growing numbers shout ; 
' Amen ! ' again, with emphasis devout, 
The preacher cries ; and every present aoul 
Feels that the Spirit of God inspires the whole." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

KNOTTINGLEY (PONTEFRACT). 

[1854-1857.] 

u Attend [in preaching] to the presence of God ; which will dignify a 
small congregation, and annihilate a large one." — Cecil. 

" Look to thy mouth ; diseases enter there." — Herbert. 

" What says this transportation of my friends ? 
It bids me love the place where now they dwell. 
And scorn this wretched spot they leave so poor. " — Youko. 

" In death, the activity of the soul suffers no interruption." 

— Daniel Eatterks. 

In 1854, Mr Hare was invited to Pontefract, to which 
circuit the Conference appointed him accordingly. Hero 
he travelled three years, living at Knottingley, amid the 
salubrious, if dusty air of the lime-kilns. His colleagues 
were, in 1854-5, the Revs. Thomas Dunn and Aquila Barber; 
in 1855-6, Joseph Roberts took the place of Mr Dunn, the 
rest remaining ; and, in 1856-7, to Mr Roberts were added, 
John Prior Lockwood and Henry Hastling. Here Mr 
Hare's family received the addition of a fourth son, to whom 
he gave the name of his own father's elder brother and 
uncle, Marmaduke. Here, too, as Mrs Hare testifies, " he 
had much encouragement in his ministry." The Lord, as it 
is expressed in Ezekiel, "gave him the opening of the 
mouth in the midst of them." 

He began, on August 27, 1854, with two missionary 
sermons at Ferry Bridge, his morning text being "So is the 
kingdom of God as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground;" the evening one, "Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world." By the 8th of 
September, he had collected his family about him, unpacked 
his books, and, in his own phrase, u renewed his habits.* 
Among his various visitings, the " day-schools " (at Knott- 
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ingley) are noted, institutions to which he never failed to 
pay a regular attention highly valued by the teachers. 

In this circuit, as in several others, before and after- 
wards, his brother had delightful opportunities of seeing 
how his ministrations were performed and how received. 
Among the many pleasures indulgently allowed him in a 
long and happy life, few stand out with greater distinctness 
or in brighter colours to his memory, than whole Sabbaths 
or weekday afternoons spent with his devoted brother in 
the country parts of his different circuits. The sense of 
obtrusion was invariably removed by cordial tenders of an 
unmerited hospitality. It was always enough that the 
unexpected visitor was nearly related to the welcomed 
minister. The sense of sympathetic enjoyment in every 
part of the public service was felt in proportion to the 
smallness of the place of worship, the fewness of the wor- 
shippers, and the simplicity of the accompaniments. In 
such cases, if anywhere in modern times, are the scenes in 
which Christ and His apostles were central figures, renewed 
and re-enacted In these village sanctuaries, the benefits 
of Methodism are best displayed and perhaps most highly 
appreciated. No wonder that from them the Connexion 
should have reaped so many ripe and rich fruits in meek 
and therefore eminent ministers at home and devoted mis- 
sionaries abroad. There the seed sown falls into honest 
and good ground, and is least liable to disturbing, devouring, 
or destroying influences. Not that the Enemy of Souls 
exempts any from his malignant activity, or that the peasant 
is free from those tribulations to which the citizen is sub- 
ject ; much less from that persecution because of the Word 
so trying to religion in the germ. But, in the first place, 
the itinerant sower levels the Word to the rustic under- 
standing, and with affection finds for it a lodgment in the 
unsophisticated heart ; while, most certainly, if the lot of 
the villager be lowly, and not without anxieties and temp- 
tations of its own, it possesses in return the advantage of 
being specially protected from those cares of this world, and 
jet more from that deceitfulness of riches, and those hanker- 
ing lusts of other things, which, in large towns and among 
numerous congregations, too often choke the Word and 
make it unfruitful. As the writer well knows, the country 
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places and the country people were his humble brother's 
great delights ; and, as he is not less persuaded, there and 
among them, he had, through the simplicity of his charac- 
ter, the kindly tone of his conversation, and the clear force 
of his preaching, many a seal to his apostleship in the Lord. 

On October 10, 1854, this record occurs : " Preached at 
Pontefract ; failed : let me always make the best possible 
preparation." But these self-reproaches, painfully frequent, 
usually take the form of " Failed to preach,' 1 as though not 
to have preached to his own satisfaction, had been not to 
preach at all. About this time, he heard in his own circuit, 
the Revs. W. L. Thornton, S. Coley, and R. Felvus. He 
makes no remark, except that Mr Coley took for his text, 
" In every thing give thanks ;" and one may easily imagine 
that the eucharistic tone of the happy-tempered preacher 
would be like medicine to a self-accusing soul, especially 
when followed by the enjoyment of his pleasant company 
at the table of a common friend. The year closes with 
mention of several books, such as "Payson's Remains,* 
" M'Cheyne's Memoirs," and " Cowper's Life and Letters,* 
indicative of the tendencies of his mind ; and he prepares 
for the annual watch-night, with a determination to recur 
to former " rules and resolutions," to aim afresh at " pre- 
sent usefulness/ 1 and to " have daily a subject and text for 
meditation." 

In 1855, Mr Hare, as before, employed one of Letts's 
diaries for purposes of daily record ; but, notwithstanding 
an abundance of curt entries, partly personal and partly 
official, the pages are chiefly crowded with pure business, 
though not a few are occupied with sentences and short 
paragraphs taken from authors under reading. These last, 
moreover, serve to show the drift of his own thoughts and 
meditations almost as clearly as if he had set down what 
was occurring to his own mind. The pages headed Janu- 
ary contain two notes of passing occurrences of some signi- 
ficance : " Dr Beaumont died in the pulpit of Waltham 
Street Chapel [Hull], during the morning service, giving out 
the second hymn ; " " Harry suddenly became sick and ill 
during my absence." They also contain a series of fifteen 
rules and resolutions evidently adopted* as guides for the 
year. What is salient in their import may be usefully given : 
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" Pray more. Study the Scriptures more. Preach Christ 
more. Aim at present usefulness. Expound. Visit the 
British (as well as the Wesleyan) Schools. Remember in 
public prayer the particular cases of hearers and their im- 
mediate concerns. Pray for the young and their parents. 
Put meaning into every part. Preach the Scriptures. 
Preach your sermons to yourself. In pastoral visitation, ask 
who are members, do the children go to school, have they 
family prayer, about the servants, where any. Notice the 
children specially and tenderly, having always something 
to say to them. Urge others also to visit the sick. In 
reading the Scriptures, ask, What does this teach, — con- 
cerning man, God, redemption, and the restoration of the 
race to its primeval state ? Feel convinced, with Cecil, that 
you might have escaped all your errors through life, had 
you heeded the admonitions in the Bible. Compile a 
book of aids to prayer. Take pains with the sick. Make 
a catalogue of those for whom you mean to pray." 

With the rules thus summarised are intermingled sev- 
eral references of peculiar force. Baxter, for example, is 
quoted as saying, " Nothing is more indecent than a dead 
preacher preaching to dead hearers the living truth of the 
living God." There is some hidden meaning in two adja- 
cent notes: "By pride (sic in orig.) cometh contention." 
"Bead Evans's 'Christian Temper.'" Also in another 
extract : " If there is any pain in wearing Christ's yoke, it 
ia because the wearer has a stiff neck." In connection with 
these entries, is one more personal: "May 14, 1857. — Up 
in a storm till after midnight : solemnly resolved to be right 
with God : " with two others, both in October : first, " The 
«er?ant of the Lord must not strive ; " second, " Be this my 
motto, • Speaking the truth in love.' " 

Ten pages are closely crowded with short extracts from 
writers not always named ; there being, among such as are, 
Bichard Watson, Hannah More, Charnock, Luther, Flem- 
ing, Chalmers, John Newton, Sprague, Lord Bacon, Jerome, 
*nd Cecil ; but the last more frequently than any other. 
A few lessons, which, it is evident, Mr Hare charged 
home upon himself, may be epitomised : " Wish not for the 
bypath, that needs no faith, and presents no trials. Fear 
nothing in a right pursuit In the New Covenant whatever 
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is required is promised. They who look to God, shall see 
God. Where God gives faith, He tries it. We cannot 
build too much upon the merits of Christ. Every man but 
a Christian is a man of low views. Take up thy cross, and 
WAIT for thy crown. Ask yourself, what will be the end ; 
to what end will my principles conduct me? Too late 
when the twelfth hour has struck. God shall wipe away 
all tears : not only shall they be wiped away, but God shall 
do this. You can't be too much impressed with how little 
a man can do for himself. Christianity is the only religion 
in which the founder made His own death essential. The 
blood of Christ is a balsam dropped upon the points of the 
arrows of death. There is doubt of everything but the 
great, deep, infinite mercy of God; and that is sure (Richard 
Watson, dying). Ah! feaid Dr Goodwin in his last mo- 
ments) is this dying? now I dreaded as an enemy this 
smiling friend ! The very heart and root of sin is an in- 
dependent spirit. So live as that no credit shall be given 
to slander. Harmony is better than unison, not only in 
minds but in affections. Without Christ, all virtue is but 
vice. Sleep not until you have reviewed, examined, and 
weighed the occurrences and actions of the day. Sum up, 
at night, what thou hast done by day ; and, in the morn- 
ing, what thou hast to do (Herbert). Suppose yourself 
about to die, and ask, What have I left undone which I 
wish I had done? The sins of teachers are the teachers 
of sins. 

' The few that pray at all pray oft amiss ; 
And, seeking grace to improve the present good, 
Would urge a wiser suit than asking more. — Cowpkr." 

In the midst of reflections and conduct such as these 
admonitions suggested and enforced, arrived the Conference, 
of whose proceedings there are a few notes. Those relating 
to " character " are, though sometimes painful, always in- 
structive. Among several ministers who this year retired 
voluntarily were, one who, " deeming Methodism too demo- 
crat ical, preferred the Church;" and two who proposed 
migration to America for the purpose of joining the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church ! 

In the week before Christmas, this entry occurs : " Organ 
opening : Rev. W. M. Punshon." The name brings to mind 
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a conversation with Mr Hare that occurred long before 
" Punshon " began to be a name popularly repeated by it- 
self ; when he predicted, as his own persuasion, that the 
bearer, were life granted him, would outstrip in substantial 
oratorical fame every preacher and platform speaker of his 
own time, if not every man ever known among Metho- 
dists for eloquence. The opinion was doubtless founded 
upon impressions received as a hearer; but it may have 
been influenced in part by what had been learned from his 
brother-in-law concerning Mr Punshon's habits of reading, 
study, and practice, in years before he began to preach, 
and while vain attempts were being made by those rela- 
tives after whom he was called " Morley," to fix down his 
soaring attention to double-entry and money-making. 

The records of the year conclude, in its last month, with 
those aspirations after self-improvement which constantly 
rose up within Mr Hare ; expressed in lists of books read, 
to be read, and to be obtained. These show that his morn- 
ing and his evening hours had been occupied with Hannah 
More, Bishop Butler, Pearson, Brown, Doddridge, Cecil, 
Jay, Cotton Mather, Cowper, Simeon, Wayland, Orton, 
and Barnes ; that he had in reserve, Owen on the Spirit, 
Rutherford's Letters, Bishop Atterbury's Sermons, and 
Scott's Christian Life, especially " the Prayers ; " and that 
what he desiderated were, a number of publications bear- 
ing, more or less, upon ministerial and pastoral pursuits. 

In the unaccountable absence of a diary for 1856, no 
regular narrative can be given of Mr Hare's proceedings 
during that year. The diary of 1857 begins with " Stand- 
ing Rules," for the first discoverable time so styled. Most 
of these are repetitions from former years. Some, however, 
with slight changes ; as, " Pray for the success of your last, 
and next, sermon. Several are entirely new : for example, 
u Anticipate the duties of each day, and pray with reference 
to them." " Embrace every opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel to every soul." " Read something good, pious, and 
useful, to my dear wife daily." 

Before the calendar begins, there is an " order of the day," 
which is thus divided and the day's work apportioned : 
"Morning. 1. Scriptures and Devotion. 2. Biblical 
Studies. 3. Divinity, systematic, practical, experimental. 
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4. Devotion. Afternoon. 1. Business. 2. Pastoral Visita- 
tion. Evening. 1. Preaching. 2. General Reading, as 
engagements allow. N.B. Preparation for the pulpit to 
supersede everything but devotion." 

Another preliminary page or two are marked with a list 
of Duties," &c. These are, — "1. Fix the proportion of 
your givings. 2. Visit the Day- Schools. 3. Bead up your 
own books, — Reports, standard works, and poets. 4. Cot- 
tage and open-air preaching. 5. Distribute well-chosen 
tracts. 6. Read Wesley's Works, Christian Oratory, Ed- 
wards on the Will, Hymns (Wesley's and others), Josephus. 
7. Write prayers (to which a ? is appended).* 8. Promote 
Bands of Hope and Temperance Societies. $. Recommend 
our Periodicals. 10. Meet our Committees duly. 11. 
Return borrowed books. 12. Forward tracts in letters. 
13. Read carefully your Sabbath Lessons beforehand, and 
give necessary explanations, comments, &c. 14. Write out 
a list of the members for my successor." 

At this time, he appears to have added to his " standing 
rules " a separate codicillus for " redeeming the time," under 
the title of " How to have a minute to spare." The more 
remarkable are those in which he calls upon himself to 
"expect and allow for trials, vexations, and hindrances;* 
to acquire " first skill, then rapidity ; " to " put away things 
used before commencing a fresh pursuit ; " to " regard an 
occurring hindrance as from the Lord ; " to take, in order, 
small matters first, that greater may be attended to with 
more leisure ; and to pass, without losing time or temper, 
from one thing to another, and yet to bear with calling off. 

The books named as "read" are such as — Arthur's 
Tongue of Fire, Jay's Exercises, Fletcher's Letters, Dodd- 
ridge's Memoirs, Howson's and Conybeare's Saint Paul, 
Philip's Life of Whitefield, Owen on the 130th Psalm, 
Guthrie's Gospel in Ezekiel, Knox's Life by M'Crie, 
Gaussen on Inspiration, Russel on the Covenants, Wardlaw 
on the Atonement, Melvill's Sermons, Winter Hamilton's 
Discourses (specially underlined), Bradley's Sermons, M'All's, 
Pye Smith on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, 
Bridges on the 119th Psalm, and Goldsmith's Vicar of 

* No imtanee of a written prayer has been found. 
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Wakefield (doubtless od account of the purity and simplicity 
of the style). 

The list of " books to be procured " is too numerous for 
quotation. Several were evidently for family use. Those 
for purposes of study were, as usual, drawn from all sources, 
old and new, Churchmen and Nonconformists. But he was 
bent upon making his own a number hitherto borrowed 
from others ; particularly the works of Bengelius, Cecil, 
Keach, and Leighton. 

The following are a few specimens out of many of the 
gems or pearls for which he delved or dived into the works 
of bright or deep thinkers: "The promise was given (to 
Adam) before the sentence " — G. Steward. " It is good for 
me to hold me fast by God " — Prayer-Book Version, Psalm 
lxxiii " Your warrant lies in your wants ; your plea for 
mercy in His (Christ's) merits ; your plea for an interest in 
His merits, in your own demerits " — Guthrie. " As salva- 
tion is the one thing needful for men, faith is the one thing 
needful for salvation " — Ibidem. "All who drink do not 
become intemperate ; but all who do become intemperate, 
drink " — Anonymous. "Poets are all who love, who feel 
great truths, and tell them "—Bailey's "Festus." "If I 
were fruitless, it mattered not who commended me ; but, if 
I were fruitful, I cared not who did condemn" — Bunyan. 
"The wildest opinion, in matters of religion, is more 
rational than unconcern " — Paley. " Faith is the only hand 
which putteth on Christ unto justification, and Christ the 
only garment which, being so put on, covereth the shame, 
of our defiled natures in the sight of God, before whom, 
otherwise, the weakness of our faith were sufficient to make 
us culpable ; yea, to shut us from the knowledge of God " 
^•Hooker. Another may be added, not less on account of 
its inherent value, than of the source to which it is attri- 
buted : " Christ fully bore the curse, and man now ought 
to have no more to do with the curse of sin than Christ has 
with sin itself. We shrink from ascribing sin to Christ ; 
let us shrink equally from taking the curse to ourselves. Is 
not the presence of fear, the fear which hath torment, a 
" I denial of Christ's atoning merit, and a frustration of God 
I the Father's design?— My Friend, John Nelson." 
I The year 1857 opened on a Thursday. Mr Hare " com- 
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menced it in Knottingley Wesleyan Schoolroom," imme- 
diately behind his house, and at an hour when he was not 
liable to interruption. The record of the day is, " M. Dev., 
Scrip., Wes. Sermon on Salvation by Faith. Dined at Mrs 
Thorpe's. A. To Newton. E. Preached : ' I will run the 
way of Thy commandments, when Thou slialt enlarge my 
heart.' " Throughout the year (with the exception of 
some days left blank) the order of proceeding is much the 
same ; with such differences as a later or an earlier hour of 
rising. 

He walks with his son Edward, at home for the holidays. 
He " visits the bereaved." Sometimes, in one afternoon, he 
pays ten visits to members ; not unfrequently " with his dear 
wife." He has a " disturbed night." He reprehends himself 
for late rising. He spends the evening with his children. 
He marks a Sunday evening prayer-meeting, " Impression 
produced." The Rev. Benjamin Smith comes and preaches 
" very impressively : " a prayer - meeting follows. Ann 
Horton (Mrs Hare's servant) and others are "penitent," 
and all are " late in retiring." Mr Isaac Marsden, a lively 
preacher of local repute, follows up the blow, and the suc- 
ceeding prayer-meeting continues till " half-past ten." 

On Sunday, February 21, he preached twice at Act 
worth, with reference to which he remarks, " Miss G. 
Harrison saved last evening; Miss and Miss Selina seek- 
ing earnestly." Yet, only a few days afterwards, at Beat, 
he seemed to himself to have " preached wretchedly ; " at 
Castleford, was " fettered and failed ; " even at Pontefract* 
upbraided himself with " failure and humiliation." Yet 
again, he preaches at Castleford, " leaving the prayer- 
meeting," on account of the long distance from home, 
to the people, and learning next day that there were 
" several conversions " and " many penitents ; " till, on tha 
8th of April, there was held a " thanksgiving for revivay 
which, in a week, had extended to Womersley, where, after 
recording his sermon, he remarks, "Revival commenced 
last Sabbath" 

On the 24th of February, " Messrs Arnold and Taylor 
called, inviting him to lecture on Total Abstinence ; " but, 

he adds, a fortnight after, " Messrs C n and W a 

objected to my lecturing." Nevertheless (and this was one 
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of those instances in which, with all his meekness and con- 
sideration for others, he felt it behoving him to act out his 
own views of duty and of doing good), he proceeded with 
his " temperance readings," and, on the same day (March 20) 
when, in the morning, he had completed it, " delivered 
a lecture on Total Abstinence in the Sunday-schoolroom." 

In the same month, he is twice in alarm as a father : 
"Marmaduke in a fit early in the morning ; " " Marmaduke 
convulsed. " In March again, " Marmaduke had two con- 
vulsions," and, once more, " Baby still ill." This was a 
concomitant of teething ; but, in May, " Harry poorly," 
" still poorly," " rather worse," were more serious and proved 
sadly premonitory. 

Some or other of Robert Hall's writings are often the 
study of his forenoon hours ; but the " Tongue of Fire " 
most frequently of all; concerning which he remarks, " Com- 
pleted the second reading," and, in further token of the 
estimation in which he held that warm and inciting treatise, 
"Bead in the prayer-meeting an extract from the ' Tongue 
of Fire.' " Watson's Sermons, and those of Mr Spurgeon, 
also, had much of his attention. Itwas his colleague the 
Bev. J. P. Lockwood who lent him Howson and Conybeare's 
St Paul. The practical uses of his course of reading are 
illustrated by the noted connection between his preparation 
of a sermon on the Resurrection and his perusal of Dr 
Brown on that subject ; but the wisdom which guided him 
i* shown by the circumstance, that, while the sermon was 
prepared in the morning, the views of the great divine were 
not consulted till the evening. 

On the 24th of May, being Sunday, after preaching at 

Knottingley from the " bitter curse " pronounced upon Me- 

fo* whose " inhabitants came not to the help of the Lord 

igainst the mighty," Mr Hare presided at the celebration of 

the Lord's Supper ; when, as he notes, there occurred " a 

lirge attendance and much feeling." The present writer 

eannot pass such a record without stating, that, in all his 

observation of his brother's conduct as a minister, nothing 

ever impressed him as more solemn than his administration 

of this sacred rite. The most confirmed believer in what is 

understood by the phrase " real presence," could not have 

approached the service with a profounder or more affecting 

M 
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awe, nor have administered to himself with a mon 
reverence, nor have given the bread and the wi 
communicants with a more subdued and subduin 
their typical import ; while his intermixture of a] 
texts of Scripture and tender exhortations of hi 
vising, continued throughout the process, was all 
whelmingly touching and irresistible, from felicitoi 
variety, appropriateness and depth of feeling. 

Early in 1857, Mr Hare received a letter from 
of Bridlington, proposing that he should be sta 
the ensuing Conference, for that circuit, and fol 
a unanimous invitation from the Quarterly Mee 
the June quarter-day in Pontefract he humbl) 
" Thanked for my poor services." In the middh 
he indulged himself with an excursion to Mancl 
inspected the " Art Treasures Exhibition." On 1 
August, the inevitable " painters and paperera " 
session of the house, preparing, while he "p* 
books," for his successor ; and he was, with h 
thrown, for the short time that remained, upon the 
hospitality of their friends at Knottingley and Po 

On the 7th, at a tea-meeting of Total Abstains 
presented with a handsome keepsake, and, in c 
with his farewell sermons at different places, mi 
tion of the " affectionate treatment " which he rec< 

As Mr Wesley retreated to Lewisham, so thii 
follower of his availed himself once more of th< 
between leaving an old circuit and entering a 
to spend a few days in the fine air of Osgodby, 
convenient on this occasion from its actual contig 
the southern extremity of his destined sphere < 
There he "sauntered on Edge Hill with his Tc 
or prosecuted his " devotional reading and med 
the garden ; " hearing the Rev. Mr Balgarnie, Ind 
one Sunday at Scarborough, and listening, on a 
the Rev. E. E. Jenkins's " luminous and fervid 
on the Intercession of Christ ; " " strolling on tl 
at Filey " Brig," enjoying a " quiet evening alone 
ing round the ridge of the neighbouring hill," 
" a long walk across the heath." 

Before entering upon his new abode at Bridli 
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also visited his brother-in-law at Hull; where he ap- 
preciatively records "a long walk up Anlaby Road with 
Mr Meggitt, senior," a truly primitive Methodist of the 
purest metal and plainest stamp, who, for many years, 
stood in the front rank of the Society at Thome. He also 
renewed his acquaintance with the Suddabys, a family 
▼horn he first knew in his first circuit, and the members 
of which to this day speak warmly of the spiritual benefits 
they derived from his early ministry and pastoral visits. 

Mrs Hill, widow of a surgeon, seems to have been one of 
Mr and Mrs Hare's most intimate friends at Knottingley, 
with whom they exchanged visits when resident and after 
leaving the circuit. " Mrs Hill icalled," we read, " and 
sapped with us : conversed on infant and sprinkling bap- 
tism." There is, however, no evidence that Mr Hare's 
mind was ever at all disturbed on these subjects, although 
his only brother was a "Baptist" by profession, and his 
father's mother was for more than seventy years a member 
of a church of that order of faith and practice. 

In this year, as in letters written at other times, the 
occurrence of a thunderstorm is repeatedly noticed, once in 
these terms : " Preached with reference to Mr Greaves's 
death : lightning during service : thoroughly relaxed : 
could not preach with effect." The writer never happened 
to he with his brother during an electric explosion among 
the clouds ; but he always understood, that, up to a rather 
recent stage of his career, this kind of atmospheric pheno- 
mena affected him very seriously. It was the same with 
John Wesley in the early part of his religious experience. 
Both on the voyage out and on the voyage home, to and 
from America, the storms encountered filled him with 
deep spiritual anxiety. He retired to bed " very uncertain 
whether he should wake alive, and much ashamed of his un- 
willingness to die ; " and he exclaims, " Oh ! how pure in 
heart must he be, who would rejoice to appear before God 
*t a moment's warning ! " The composure of the Moravians 
on hoard, yea, of the women and children, taught him a 
lesson never forgot. Even they, said one of the men, " are 
not afraid to die." Yet, again, on the voyage home, he 
was constrained to say, " Let death look me in the face, 
and my spirit was troubled." With Mr Hare it was much 
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the same : he could not completely satisfy himself of hi 
acceptance with God ; and therefore, when the thought c 
instant death was suggested to him by the lightning* 
flash, he too " was troubled." But, for some years befor 
he was really called to die, " the voice of the Lord whic 
discovereth the forests and divideth the flames of fire, 
ceased to disturb that serenity of soul he found in a chile 
like reliance upon the mercy of God through Christ. 1 
requires the steadfast soul of an Ezekiel, set upon his fee 
by the indwelling Spirit of God, to mark with unblenchin 
eye the filling of the court with the brightness of the Lord 1 
glory, the colour of the terrible crystal, and the livin, 
creatures running and returning as the appearance of 
flash of lightning. 

When Mr Hare's three years' ministry in the Pontefrac 
Circuit was drawing to an end, he was surprised by th 
announcement of a purpose to present him with a handsom 
ormolu timepiece as a token of love from the Society. H 
gratefully, yet humbly, accepted the gift; making th 
one condition, that a flattering inscription prepared shoal 
by no means be engraven on the pedestal. What wa 
adapted to give the departing pastor still sweeter pleasun 
was an occurrence of which he thus apprised his brother i 
the month of March 1857 : " We have been favoured with 
gracious revival of the work of God lately in Knottingle] 
as well as in some other parts of the circuit We recefr 
some scores ' on trial ' in connection with the K Dot tingle 
Society. Simultaneously with this, we have resuscitate 
our Total Abstinence Association, employed lecturers, an 
obtained two or three hundred signatures. Several notoriou 
and desperate drunkards have been induced to abstain an 
to yield themselves to Christ. 1 have taken the chai 
occasionally at our Temperance meetings, and, last Frida; 
gave a lecture on the subject. I dare say you will be ii 
terested by the intelligence, and not disapprove. Our joii 
love to every branch and twig of your illustrious house 
The brother to whom this was written could not bi 
approve the course described, having hailed and public! 
supported the Temperance movement from its very begii 
ning as a distinct form of moral progress, yet never forge 
ting that its origin in modern times was traceable, lil 
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other good things, to John Wesley. At the same time, he 
would not disguise his private opinion : he who eats suf- 
ficiently, may drink sparingly ; but he that drinks copiously, 
while eating scantily, is lost, drowned in perdition. The 
terminating epithet in the extract was a pleasant allusion 
to the filial pride of the two ladies' husbands in the real 
illustriousness, by moral worth, of their paternity. 

Several who knew Mr Hare well in Pontefract or at 
Knottingley, bear testimony to his faithful ministry. The 
Rev. John P. Lockwood, now of Lowestoft, writes : 

" Mr Hare had many estimable qualities as a minister, 
a colleague, and a friend. He stooped to no tinsel bril- 
liancy; but his sermons were sound and reliable exposi- 
tions of divine truth, in which its practical and hortatory 
features were specially apparent ; and they were delivered 
under a deep sense of personal responsibility, and express- 
ive of the most profound convictions from careful and devout 
study of the sacred Scriptures. The period of our united 
pastorate was fruitful in spiritual results, and many 
will be the crown of his rejoicing in the day of the Lord. 
In his more private relations, he was cheerful and genial. 
The reserved tone and pensive strain which might un- 
favourably impress a stranger, soon passed away, and 
disclosed the faithful and communicative friend. In his 
discharge of duty, fidelity and affection were blended. He 
was 'easy to be entreated/ and the humblest member found 
in him a counsellor and friend. His personal piety was 
undoubted ; he walked with God, and sedulously strove to 
'maintain a conscience void of offence, both towards God 
and towards man.' My last interview appeared to warrant 
the hope of many years of laborious and effective service ; 
but the Master has otherwise appointed, and he has been 
called to share in the blessedness ' of the wise and faithful 
servant whom his Lord when He cometh shall find so 



The Rev. Henry Hastling, of Bolton, writes as follows : 
"It is seventeen years since I was the colleague of the 
Bev. R H. Hare in the Pontefract Circuit. I have en- 
deavoured to call up any facts or incidents connected with 
him ; but I cannot remember any of a specially interesting 
character. He was a brother minister whom I not only 
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highly esteemed, but greatly loved for his many virtues. 
His speech and his preaching, like those of Paul, were 
not with enticing words of man's wisdom ; but he 
possessed those sterling excellences and that modest worth 
which are far more valuable than mere brilliancy of cha- 
racter. He was unobtrusive, generous, free from jealousy, 
knowing nothing of selfishness, conceit, or ambition. He 
was a conscientious and laborious pastor, visiting the people 
from house to house, and discharging every part of his datj 
with diligence, fidelity, and purity of motive. He wai 
thoroughly brotherly, always to be trusted, faithful as i 
friend, and most pleasant as a companion. He did nol 
ostentatiously talk about religion, nor did he often refer t< 
his own experience ; but those in his company always fell 
they were in association with a man of deep piety, o: 
fervent love to the Saviour, and one who had close com« 
munion with God. His preaching was too good to bi 
popular, in the ordinary sense of that term. His sermoni 
were carefully prepared, simple in style, clear in exposition 
evangelical in sentiment, practical, thoroughly good in theu 
matter, and attended with considerable unction. He wai 
greatly esteemed in every part of the Pontefract Circuit foi 
his good sense, humility, conscientiousness, Christian de 
portment, and very deep piety. I never heard his nam< 
mentioned, but with the greatest affection and respect 
During his third year, there was a blessed revival oJ 
religion at Knottingley, the place of his residence. Ser 
vices were held every night for several weeks, and aboul 
one hundred souls were brought to the Saviour. H< 
laboured with great delight in these services. Indeed, 1 
considered the revival was very much the result of hii 
steady, plodding work and fervent prayers." 

Mr William Maidment, the excellent schoolmaster ai 
Knottingley, knew Mr Hare intimately and esteemed him 
much, as the following interesting communication will prove ; 

" The Rev. R. H. Hare was much respected and beloved 
by the people. Everybody regarded him as a good man, 
one of the very best. His character was so consistent witl 
his profession and official standing, that, in all places and 
companies, he was looked up to as a real godly minister 
And even now, many speak of him as the pious and good 
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a. He was a laborious and an affectionate pastor, 
pntly visited the members of Society, systematically, 
[uently. In the sick-room he was often found ; and 
l were better able to direct and comfort the afflicted 
ng. He is still remembered as a Christian visitor 
f ; and not a few believe what an old Leader said 
escribing him, — 'He was the very best pastor we 
L' As a preacher, he was evangelical, argumentative, 

laborious, and eminently practical. His sermons, 
rident, had been carefully and prayerfully prepared : 
lso clear, from their delivery, that he aimed at the 
' God in the salvation of souls. While Christian 
s were listening to him, they not only felt comforted 
ied, but strongly prompted to seek higher and yet 
•ttainments in holiness. While he was with us, the 
ured out His Spirit on the people, and many were 
jd to God. He took great interest in revival ser- 
•ayed frequently, and conducted the meetings judi- 

and members still think and speak of him with 
fection as having received good through his ministry, 
i departed one possessed much humility. This was 
mr social gatherings, Leaders' Meetings, &c. Here 
lared not simply as a minister, but as a brother 
>rethren. When he was in the chair, every one felt 
y to speak freely. He always spoke of himself and 
ching as one who felt himself little and insignificant 
id with others in the same position. He especially 
d his want of feeling in the work of preacliing, and 
ind prayed for more heavenly power and unction, 
vords ' he would say ; ' but, oh ! I want to feel more 
Is. I want more power and heavenly unction. 
; but this will make my ministry efficient ; and 
but efficiency can satisfy me.' Once or more, when 
ng on the subject of a minister's usefulness, I have 
im exclaim, ' Oh ! I fear I have been but of little 
et I should like to live a little longer, if it please 
at I may serve Him better, and do some good before 
Talking of some zealous town missionaries, he said, 
st envy them their reward ! It will, I think, be so 
cher than mine !' These remarks show, that, while 
hren thought well of him and his work, he him- 
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self felt that the dust of humility was his proper plaa 
always. 

" He had a happy mode with persons who grieved him 
On a time, one of the Leaders caused him much uneasinea 
and mental anguish. This man, he thought, had sail 
something to the Superintendent which reflected sadly o: 
himself, as one of the ministers of the circuit. Instead c 
going and telling everybody else, as some do, what th 
Leader had done, he took the right course — the Scriptun 
direction, and, going straight to the supposed offender, tol 
him what he had heard and how keenly he felt it. H 
then, in a very nice way, begged the Leader to repeat wha 
he had said to the Superintendent ; and explain why he ha 
said it. The friend addressed was greatly surprised. H 
had a strong affection for Mr Hare, and never thought < 
saying a single word to any one in disparagement of hi 
beloved minister. In short, it was an entire mistaki 
There was nothing to confess, and nothing to forgive. Th 
explanation was perfectly satisfactory ; and the friendshi 
between the two became, if possible, stronger. How muc 
better it would be for the peace of the Church, would a 
persons ' go and do likewise ! ' 

" Mr Hare was a Total Abstainer, and sometimes public! 
advocated the cause, always very ably. He saw the dreadfi 
doings of strong drink ; he saw the flood of intemperan< 
sweeping away into ruin many of his fellow-creatures ; an 
he laboured to stem the torrent. In advocating stri< 
temperance, he was never rash or censorious ; but judiciou 
persuasive, and kind. Yet he was firm and faithful to h 
principles. Once when announced by placard to give 
lecture on temperance, he met a very influential brewe 
This gentleman found fault with him on account of hi 
lecturing for teetotallers. Mr Hare quietly told him that 
was part of his religion to persuade people to be sober ; an 
that he should still proceed in this course. To testify the 
respect for this Christian advocate of temperance, the men 
bers of the Temperance Society resolved to make him 
small present. Others wished to join in testifying respei 
for a man so generally beloved. This was allowed 
handsome timepiece was purchased, and the writer had tl 
honour and pleasure of making the presentation ; which wi 
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received by Mr Hare with feelings which he declared he had 
not words adequately to express. 

" The last sermon we heard from our dear departed and 
now sainted minister and friend was on a week-day evening, 
some time after he had left the circuit. Being on a visit, 
the Rev. J. Gostick (then our resident minister) cordially 
invited him to address his old friends once more. He did 
so, and gave us a lucid and deeply interesting discourse. 
On leaving, Mr Gostick (no mean judge) said, ' We have 
had a dish of milk, sweetened with honey ! It was ex- 
cellent ! ' It was, indeed, a precious farewell sermon. Our 
dear Mend will speak to us no more in this world. But we 
have no doubt that he is safe and happy. Therefore we 
1 sorrow not as those that have no hope.' May we who love 
him still, though we no longer see him, glorify the God 
whom he served : and, when the Master calls for our account, 
niay we be ready to give it in without shame, and join him 
in ascribing all our salvation to God and the Lamb !" 

Mr Maidment, being requested to add some account of 
Mr Hare's official visits to the day-schools of which he is the 
worthy master, kindly made the following reply : — 

" Mr Hare was a regular visitor of the day-schools. This 
he regarded as an important part of his ministerial duty ; 
and the master and the mistress of these schools were fre- 
quently cheered and encouraged by his presence and ad- 
dresses. Judicious and pious persons were always welcomed 
hy the teachers ; and none more so than Mr Hare. He 
often spoke to the scholars on interesting and all-important 
•objects : and not unfrequently read an instructive portion 
of some good book, as the ground-work of his address, or as 
*n illustration of what he wished to impress upon the 
children's minds. Some visitors, when invited to address 
them, propose absurd and foolish questions. Some talk in 
words which are not well understood by young ones. Some 
are very tedious and uninteresting in their modes of address. 
Time is wasted, and neither scholars nor teachers desire 
ttch persons to repeat their visits. But Mr Hare was not 
one of these. His addresses were brief, affectionate, judi- 
cious, and practical. His constant endeavour was, to speak 
so that all might understand what he wished them to learn. 
He always tried to raise the teachers' character and authority 
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in the eyes of the scholars, and showed them that it would 
be for their present and everlasting advantage to love and 
obey their master and mistress. In short, his addresses 
were so good that we were always glad to see him enter the 
schools; and every time he came we felt that there was 
moving amongst us our pious and judicious pastor, and oar 
every-day kind-hearted friend. And now that he has gone 
to the Better Land, we are animated with the thought, 
that, in a little while, we shall see him again ; where our 
love and friendship will be pure and everlasting. The poet 
beautifully describes him thus : — 

' But, in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all : 
And, as a bird each fond endearment triea 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.' 

"Mr H. was not earnest in one duty only, but in aE 
He was, I may truthfully add, a most agreeable neighbour, 
a devoted husband, an affectionate father, and a kind and 
considerate master. The gentleman and lady who used to 
live next door to him when he resided at Knottingley, 
speak of Mrs Hare and her now glorified husband as being 
every day kind, courteous, and all that neighbours should 
be. As a husband and a father, my departed friend can be 
best portrayed by other hands. But I may venture to say 
a word about him as a master, as I have lately heard him 
much praised by one who for years resided in his house as 
servant. She describes his movements in the family, daily, 
as almost angelic. She declares that she never heard him 
utter an angry, or even an unkind word, to anybody. He 
was, she attests, in his house as abroad, gentle, respectful, 
thankful for anything done for him ; and, in all his con- 
versation,— his general deportment, — saintrlikc" 

Take, as an illustration of Mr Maidment's testimony, the 
outline of an address which Mr Hare appears to have given 
at the annual meeting of the schools under his charge. He 
began by saying, that, really, if he held an opinion un- 
favourable to education, he should be ashamed to avow it. 
The advantages of knowledge are so evident and the right 
of the poorest to them is so clear, that to argue against its 
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diffusion were but to betray one's own lamentable ignorance 
or still more melancholy prejudice. He, however, had no 
inch prejudice either to express or to conceal. He rejoiced, 
on the contrary, in the spread of education, and took a 
particular pleasure in the prosperity of those schools. " I 
have," he said, " a strong persuasion of their efficiency. My 
visits to them, it is true, are but occasional ; yet, from what 
I hare seen and from what some of us witnessed last 
Wednesday " (alluding either to the Inspector's visit or to a 
more public examination), " I am convinced that they are, 
year by year, rendering invaluable service to the churches, 
and to this place and neighbourhood. When I saw the 
children putting forward their hands and heard their 
answers to the questions, it struck me that, had some of us 
▼ho were spectators been subjected to a similar testing, we 
might have found much more occasion for mental than for 
bodily exercise. But our chief confidence in these schools 
arises from the fact of their furnishing a religious education. 
The fact is, that genuine Christianity is most favourable to 
the diffusion of general knowledge, without which, as its 
beneficent handmaid, we cannot reasonably hope for industry 
and honesty, order or peace. Be this, however, always 
remembered, that no real connection subsists between mere 
science and moral influences : no such influence as that is 
ever exerted apart from Scripture truth. The kind of 
schools to which these belong have for the basis of all they 
teach, the doctrine that ' the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom.' Whilst all other truth is inefficient to 
root out vice and implant virtue, to make souls morally 
better and to prepare them for a happy immortality, this 
truth is able to make them wise unto salvation. And, oh ! 
it is inexpressibly gratifying to know and feel assured, that 
hundreds after hundreds are here taught the truth as it is 
in Jesus, the truth that saves ! One of the strongest recom- 
mendations of this establishment is this, the teachers' care 
for their souls. Alas ! how we neglect the soul ! But our 
friends Mr and Mrs M [Maidment] care for the souls of 
those whose minds are confided to their teaching. All who 
ophold this institution are doing a good work, are doing 
great good to this village, to the whole community, and 
especially to the Church of Christ ; they are sowing seed, 
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not for all time merely, but for eternity. He that does 
most is happiest even here ; he that does his utmost will be 
best rewarded. None of us will think at last, that we hare 
done too much ; but some, I feel sure, will be deeply sensible 
that we have done far too little." 

Another hearty speech was made on behalf of a second 
British school, place not named. He began with avowing 
himself a friend to the advancement of even seculai 
instruction. Knowledge truly was power, in the transac- 
tions of trade, in the direction of labour, and in domestic 
management. It gave influence; procured enjoyment; 
expanded, strengthened, and raised the mind ; purified and 
ennobled the character. Not simply was it not good that 
the soul should be without knowledge ; but it was good foi 
the soul to know much and to be ever adding to its store. 
He therefore was an enemy to his species who would hold 
them back from the acquirement of knowledge. If fathers 
would have their children to be full of knowledge, to gron 
intellectually rich, they must teach them to read, inspire 
them with a taste for it, and impel them to cultivate that 
taste. Much, however, as Mr Hare esteemed and recom- 
mended even secular instruction, he laid chief stress upon 
religious education. "Knowledge," he proceeded, "ia 
valuable ; religious knowledge, invaluable ; that subordinate, 
this supreme. A man might as well know nothing at all ai 
be ignorant of God. Where, then, is the knowledge of Qod 
to be found] In the Bible ; and you, my friends, give a 
Bible education. There it is, and there only ; there com- 
plete, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Here is no broken cistern, broken and therefore 
empty, but a perennial fount of living water, unexhausted 
and inexhaustible. We have our Bibles, but do we prize 
them? Were all the Bibles bought read and studied, care- 
fully and devoutly, we should be a well-instructed and 
much wiser and more happy people. I like also the liberal 
principles of your institution. You allow of no sectarian 
distinctions, peculiarities, or exclusions. Not only do yon 
not ask, Are you Wesleyans, Baptists, or anything else, 
receiving all without partiality; you do not either say, 
Remember, you must attend this or that Sunday school, 
this or that minister, chapel, or church. We have far too 
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much of this, too many schools open only to such as will 
adopt certain creeds and catechisms, and submit to the reli- 
gious dictation of the man agers. Here, however, is one public 
school where things are otherwise, and well on this ground 
as on every other does it merit our approval and support." 

Prom this point the materials for this biography become 
so much more plentiful than at earlier dates that the briefest 
review of Mr Hare's preaching in each circuit, as indicated 
by remaining manuscripts, must suffice. Excluding ser- 
mons which were revisions, those composed at Knotting- 
ley may be shortly disposed of. Most of them relate to 
the progress of believers in the Divine life. By the 
example of David they are exhorted to encourage them- 
selves in the Lord their God. Out of Isaiah, they are shown 
the blessedness of all those that wait for Him. With the 
woman of Canaan in her maternal strait, they are prompted 
to go to Christ in every trial with the simple prayer, "Lord, 
help me !" They are affectionately yet faithfully enjoined 
to " let their conversation be as it becometh the gospel of 
Christ" "Wisdom being the principal thing," they are 
strenuously urged to " get wisdom." The careless, indif- 
ferent, and indolent, are counselled to take warning from 
the doom of " the unprofitable servant ; " which was, to be 
"cast into outer darkness, where should be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth." While, that none who had a sincere 
and penitent desire to flee from the wrath to come might 
despair or be discouraged, he said, with Paul to Timothy, 
"This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners ; " 
no man being more ready at any time to add with the 
: apostle, " Of whom I am chief." 

j The last discourse written and preached at Knottingley 
i in the last month but one of his three years' ministry in 
Pontefract Circuit, was founded upon Paul's consolatory in- 
timation to the Thessalonian church : " I would not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 
•sleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no 
hope. For, if we believe that Christ died, and rose again, 
even them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him." This was no doubt designed for the special comfort 
of several friends whom he was leaving in a state of severe 
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bereavement. Christians, he taught, must not sorrow for 
Christians, as heathens and unbelievers in general do for 
one another : " Here, then,* he said, "is instruction for us ; 
most of whom have been at some time bereaved, and some 
recently." He then referred to the Christian doctrine re- 
specting such as "sleep in Jesus," with its grounds and 
evidence and its proper and important use. The spirit, he 
remarked, sleeps not. Stephen first commended his spirit 
to the Lord Jesus, and then " fell asleep," as to his body. 
" The dead lie down, as in sleep ; they rest ; their senses are 
closed ; and they repose in darkness. It is, however, but a 
temporary state. They sleep in Jesus : they are dead, but 
in Christ. They shall be re-formed. Their dust, be it where 
it may, befall it what will, though scattered wide as the 
poles apart, not a particle eludes His eye or evades His 
hand. Is anything too hard for the Lord ! Does He not 
live, perceive, and act everywhere; mark, guide, sustain, 
and govern every atom! Emerging from the sepulchre, 
the body of a saint will not be the pale, haggard, unsightly 
thing it was when deposited there. No ; as the ripe yet 
unreaped corn differs from the bare and rotted grain, so 
will that which shall be raised differ from that which was 
laid low. Yet will they be the same bodies ; first raised, 
then changed. Not only can He who could raise Jesus 
raise His followers also, but He who did raise Him will 
raise them. Christian mourners ! ye whose wounds of 
woe are not yet healed, forget it not. Comfort yourselves, 
and comfort one another. Those eyes so bright, those 
features so familiar, those lips so eloquent, those forms so 
full of grace, by us at least are not to be forgotten. Lovely 
and loved, 'twas agony to see them spoiled by death. And 
who could endure the thought that they should never be 
re-animated ? But they shall : weep not therefore, thy 
brother shall rise again. Can I forget the countenance! 
and will it not wear the same features, expression, smile ! 
Will there not, then, be a joyful recognition, a renewed 
association, where all shall be everlasting ! What consola- 
tion would it have been to the King of Israel to know that, 
though his darling babe could not return to him, he should 
go to it, had he not thought to distinguish his own from 
other cherubs 1" 
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Little, on preparing to leave Knottingley, did Mr Hare 
suspect how soon sorrow should overtake his steps, and 
make needful to himself that comfortable hope which he 
had ministered to others. 

The Rev. Thomas Dunn, Mr Hare's Superintendent in 
1854-5, was born in 1793 and died in 1873, a few months 
before him, having been in the ministry half a century. He 
possessed a strong intellect and had read a great deal. Like 
Dr Beaumont and some others, while travelling in Edin- 
burgh, he availed himself of the University classes, carry- 
ing off the prize for Hebrew, and numbering Dr Chalmers 
among his Professors. Though modest and reserved, he 
was ardently pious, earnest, practical, and successful, his 
fervour increasing as his strength declined ; for he gave due 
prominence to the necessary influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and invariably looked for present fruit. To purity of cha- 
racter and firmness in duty, he joined a disposition noble 
and unselfish ; placing at the service of the church, especi- 
ally in foreign missions, nearly all his worldly substance. 
The delayed summons found him calmly ready. 

The Rev. Aquila Barber, the first among Methodist 
preachers, at any rate, to bear the name of the tutor of 
Apollos and the brother-craftsman of the Apostle Paul, was 
one of Mr Hare's senior colleagues on his first appointment 
to Pontefract Born at Bristol in the memorable year of 
1797, he died at Gainsborough, Mr Hare's third circuit, in 
1870; having retired thither in 1863, after an active 
ministry of forty years. Though as a youth extremely 
averse to religious thought, he was converted at eighteen. 
Not simply did he become an able and useful preacher, but 
ne had the rare felicity to see three of his sons enter the 
ainistry; the Rev. E. Barber, of Ayr, in 1858, the Rev. 
Aqnila Barber, junior, of St Ives, in 1859, and the Rev. 
F. Barber, of Leith, in 1860; a fourth son, the Rev. W. 
Barber, of Edinburgh, entering in the year after his father's 
decease. " Peace, trust, and submission," were Mr Barber's 
avowed supports in his latter days; and it is on record, 
that* "just before his Lord's summons, a sweet smile lighted 
op his countenance." 

" Triumphant in his closing eye, 

The hope of glory shone." — T. Dale. 
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The Rev. Isaac Keeling, Chairman of the Leeds District 
when Mr Hare was appointed to Pontefract, would not for- 
get at their annual meeting whose son it was that mingled 
with the brethren. Than he, had he lived to speak his 
judgment, none would have more accurately discriminated, 
or more highly appreciated, the elements composing the 
personal and ministerial character of his modest and diffi- 
dent junior. Mr Keeling was a man of strong intelligence, 
grave and sedate ; never discomposed nor beyond his own 
control, yet not cold ; master of himself, and consequently 
a master of assemblies. As to his preparations for dis- 
course, the whole plan lay clear before him ; for his mind 
was thoroughly disciplined ; addicted to close, even severe, 
thought ; and methodical in all its processes. A diction at 
once so proper and dignified, simple and pure, as his, could 
not have been the result of unpremeditated, much less of 
random utterance. On the contrary, every word sounded 
as if it had been weighed ; every sentence appeared in its 
exact place ; the mutual relation of each to all being pre- 
served from first to last, and the whole sermon as ready for 
the press as for the pulpit. All was finished, burnished, 
and complete; the language classically chaste, the style 
critically correct, the theology sound to the core, and the 
teaching admirably didactical He would have deemed 
defective preaching a discredit to the Truth, as being a mes- 
sage from God. And, though, on delivery, the earnestness 
of this ambassador of Christ was more discernible in the 
matter than in the manner; yet, to the thoughtful and 
attentive, there shone forth clear light, not without heat; 
a poetical vein permeating the logical structure ; a pastor 
feeding them according to the integrity of his heart ; touches 
of tenderness breaking through the firm crust of ministerial 
propriety ; a soul full of animation, though lodged in a still 
body ; a statue, if you like, but one that made music at 
sunrise. Very soon after his decease, it was sung of him, 

" My words, like his, be few ; their sense, exact ; 
With thought impressed, with principle and fact. 
As calm as Virtue, and as clear as Light, 
His every word gave holy souls delight. 
There was no bird of all the tuneful grove, 
More deeply tender in his notes of love. 
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He was not cold, though calm ; unmoved, though still ; 

But had acquired the philosophic skill 

Himself to master, all the more to sway 

Hia mighty weapons, and in mercy slay. 

No muscle moved he ; scarcely did he lift 

An arm to draw the bow, more sure than swift : 

Enough : though, in the distance, he but seemed 

A statue ; when the Sun upon him beamed, 

A song of heavenly sound his marble mood redeemed." 

The elegiast who composed these lines, concluded his 
tribute thus : 

" Oh f let his voice, though dead, for many an age, 
Speak its wise accents from the printed page ! 
Hia heart shall glow with all its latent heat, 
When steadfast eyes can mark the manly beat. 
Some kindred spirit grant us this desire, 
He shall have nought to do but to admire. 
Each well-weighed word shall fill its proper place, 
Be turned each sentence with like force and grace ; 
Modelled with care, at every point precise, 
Each round discourse shine forth a pearl of price. 
For he who gave its polish to each gem, 
Had made all fit to form a diadem, 
And would have spurned, as treachery, the thought, 
To bring an offering that had cost him nought." 

When Conference recorded his decease in a Minute at 
once elegant and appreciative, it appeared that Mr Keeling 
had employed some of the last weeks of his life in careful 
preparation for the press of a volume of sermons fully jus- 
tifying the glowing encomium. The official obituarist also 
pointed out several characteristics of interest to the student. 
His general demeanour was marked by serenity, gravity, 
•nd grace. His preaching combined variety with unity, 
tod consistency with completeness. There was in his moral 
portraiture a sharply defined individuality, with some fea- 
tures that set him apart and alone. His fund of knowledge 
*w large and diversified ; and, as a sermonist, he delighted 
in the less-frequented paths of Scripture, narrative, bio- 
graphy, and personal example. " Though the sun," ob- 
serves the felicitous writer, " was not always visible in the 
sphere of his ministrations, there was nothing in them hid 
from the heat thereof." 

The Rev. George Taylor, second Chairman of the District 
while Mr Hare was at Knottingley, was born at Diss in 

N 
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The Rev. G. Taylor. 



1789, the county from which he was himself sent out as a 
probationer. Mr Taylor was the child of pious parents, and 
was converted to God in his youth. He early addicted 
himself to studious pursuits, especially in theology. Others, 
however, were first to regard him as a candidate for the 
ministry ; and it was only after the experience of a severe 
illness, that he, coming to the same conclusion, forsook all 
to follow Christ. To the knowledge of books he added that 
of men ; and, possessing good natural abilities, together 
with sincere piety, be became an efficient evangelist, excelling 
in defence of the faith, yet preaching experimentally and 
with an unction from the Holy One. As a pastor, he was 
tender and judicious, and, in visiting the sick, fearless of 
the most dangerous diseases. He filled Connexional office 
to general satisfaction ; and, having laboured incessantly 
for nearly half a century, died on the borders of fourscore, 
pointing to Romans iv. 5, and saying, " That is my anchor." 



CHAPTER XV. 

BRIDLINGTON. 
[1857-1860.] 

"Dole with delight."— Milton. 

" Or wert thou of the golden-winged host, 
Who, having clad thyself in human weed, 
To earth from thy prefixed seat didst post, 
And, after short abode, fly back with speed ; 
As if to show what creatures heaven doth breed : 
Thereby to set the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto heaven aspire." — Ibid. 

" In willing duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all." 

— Goldsmith. 

" One faith unites 
People of different rites." — Haryiv. 

As March quarter-day approaches, the subject of the next 
circuit becomes a matter of much interest in Methodist 
preachers' families. " Some time ago," writes Mr Hare in 
a letter to his brother dated March 23, 1857, "I received a 
communication from one of the Stewards of the Bridlington 
Quay Circuit, proposing and urging that I should accept an 
invitation from the Quarterly Meeting to labour (as we have 
i) there after August. Margaret, as you may suppose, 
could not tolerate the idea of anything but compliance, and 
Kgards the affair as most Providential;" on account, no 
doubt, of the proximity to her native home. "For my 
part," proceeded her husband, " I am on no account indis- 
posed to acquiesce, and have therefore given consent. The 
coast, the vicinity of my former circuits and of my wife's 
relatives, the rural and agricultural character of the circuit, 
with some other circumstances, would render it an agreeable 
Appointment. We may, of course, confidently calculate 
upon a cordial and (as we are given to anticipate) unani- 
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mous invitation, but not quite so confidently upon bei^r 
stationed in accordance therewith." 

As Mr Hare's last visit on the way to his new circuit ^v& 
to some of his Hornsea friends, so his first, on reaching 
Bridlington, was to the kind and excellent Mrs Jackson, 
widow of his intelligent and friendly Superintendent in the 
former marine retreat ; his second, to his other old friend* 
the Suddabys, when, in his turn, he preached at Skipsea. 
Arriving on the 29th of August, before the sun went down 
he had " called upon Mrs Jackson at Mrs Coates's." The 
next day, being Sunday, he opened his commission in the 
town chapel adjoining his house, taking for his text 
" Preach the gospel to every creature," and preaching i** 
the after-part of the day at Flamborough Head from the pa3-~ 
sage in which Paul describes and denounces " the enemte^ 
of the cross of Christ." 

He soon learned to enjoy a morning walk and bath, *~\ 
the Quay, and sometimes an afternoon or evening strol^l 
with his wife and children ; but here as elsewhere he foun*^^ 
little time to 6pare from engagements at once imperativ^^ 
and unintermitting. His first sermon at the Quay, o^^ 
September the 6th, was from " Behold the Lamb of God,^^ 
the Ecce Agnus Dei of the Forerunner ; and the same nigh^^ 
he beheld that striking sight, " lightning on the sea." The^^ 
air from the waves proved so invigorating, and the sight o^^ 
the ocean so inspiring, that he did not shrink from a wall^^ 
all the way to Osgodby " before breakfast" His pastoral^* 
visits are no longer counted by exact numbers, but we re — " 
peatedly read " Visited many." He had not been a montL^ 

in his new circuit before the death of Mr Moxon, of Ponte ' 

fract, called for one of those letters of sympathy with the^ 
bereaved in which, with a childlike unconsciousness, he^ 
excelled. About the same time (on the 28th of September),^ 
his own paternal treasures were increased by the birth o^5 
his second and youngest daughter, to whom he gave th«^ 
name of his oldest sister, Eliza ; on which occasion, th«^ 
nearness of the two houses enabled Mrs Hare's ever-ready^" 
sister Elizabeth to give prompt attendance and render' 
soothing services. " Our darling Eliza," Mr Hare writes on 
the 21st of October, " baptised by Mr Banks," then Superin- 
tendent, now Supernumerary, at Bridlington. 
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Dn Saturday, October 3, his own and only brother had 
pped upon .the scene, and accompanied him that after- 
on to preach at Langtoft, where they spent the night 
gether under a hospitable roof. After the minister had 
eached again in the morning, they proceeded to Kilham 
d Burton Agnes, to which last place they returned on the 
lesday afternoon, when, before service, they inspected the 
tborate arrangements of Archdeacon Wilberforce and his 
fe (who afterwards went over to Rome) for " transmogri- 
ing" (as the honest peasants might call it) the irnpretend- 
l little church of that quiet village. The brothers also 
tited together Ulram, Carnaby, Gransmoor, and Skipsea, 
5 note concerning each being " Brother John with me." 
it to these communings there came a too speedy end : 
Brother John to Scarborough, I to Keighton," with a last 
>k for that time, " Saw Brother John in passing at the 
ition." 

On the 18th of October, the Rev. Robert Leake had 
►reached the school sermons at the Quay," with little 
night on either side that he and Mr Hare would be 
leagues at Newark : nor had the latter been long in 
idhngton before there were notes of his friendly communi- 
;ion with the Baptist and Independent ministers of the 
ice. Mr Morris, the Primitive Methodist minister, took 
i with him on the 25th of October ; and, on the 2nd of 
wember, there is this record : " The Rev. Messrs Morgan 
d Dickinson, and 1, called upon the Vicar (Mr Barnes) with 
ierence to the Tract Society, he consenting to the appoint- 
ant of a committee duly constituted." In illustration of 
r Hare's conduct of this somewhat delicate negotiation, 
r Dickinson has furnished a few particulars : " The Loan 
act Society for Bridlington had, by the change of some 
the ministers and the apathy of others, become almost 
itinct, when the deputation from the parent society visited 
ie place, and induced our Vicar, the Rev. H. F. Barnes, 
UL, to take it up and work it. He did so ; but, in so 
ting, he wrought it practically as if it were a Church 
jciety. On the arrival here of Mr Hare, he, Mr Thomas 
indall, and myself, on being called upon by printed cir- 
ilar to attend a public meeting of the society, consulted 
ith Mr Morgan ; and it was agreed among us, that Mr 
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Barnes should be waited upon, to ascertain whether hu 
viewed the society as a catholic or as a Church association. 
Your brother, Mr Morgan, and I, had an interview witli 
Mr Barnes, who, with the deputation, drew up a few rules 
in harmony with the principles of the parent society. Id 
carrying these out, we found some practical difficulties, 
springing out of Mr Barnes's position as Vicar of the parish, 
in connection with the occupation of the chair, and the tojf 
brethren engaging in prayer at our devotional and business 
meetings. To meet the difficulty respecting the chair, jovt 
brother and I agreed that Mr Barnes should be the pres* 
dent of our local society, and, in that capacity, take tt*' 
chair ; thus meeting the views of some of the strong Voluf*-' 
tary party. Mr Barnes, however, declined this, and becafl*'* 
treasurer ; the difficulty being overcome, by Mr Hare & 
myself proposing at each meeting that the Vicar shoul* 
take the chair. The matter was important, only tht^ 
small as it was, it involved a principle ; namely, whethe 
or not the Vicar should take the chair as Vicar. With 1 
little prudence and tact, the obstacle was got over. Bui 
after that, came the Church-rate question, and then, tl 
Vicar felt grieved, and withdrew from the Tract Societ 
In the whole matter your brother acted with prudence ai 
tact, joined to gentlemanly courtesy and Christian forbe 
ance, while true to his own principles as a Nonconform] 
and the Tract Society owed not a little to him for its f 
cessful operations. Mr Morgan unites with me in 
testimony." 

In this month of November, Mr Hare is found at Brid 
ton, as at Knottingley in the unoccupied schoolroom, 
ing refuge from interruption of his prayers and meditat 
" in the vestry of the chapel, reading, <kc." Five days I 
Christmas he records an " engagement to pray daily, 
others, for the effusion of the Holy Spirit. * On the f< 
ing day he gives a lecture in the Temperance Hall ; ( 
day after that, attends the day-school examination 
on Christmas-day itself, writes, " All our dear childi 
with us," making the welcome addition of " Brothe 
gitt." On the 29th, his old friend Suddaby, w: 
Coultas, was appointed Circuit Steward ; and the ye 
with a watch-night, held in the consecrated " ves 
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Ach he preached from " Renounced the hidden things of 
shonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
>rd of God deceitfully, but, by manifestation of the truth, 
mmending ourselves to every man's conscience in the 
jht of God ; " although, in usual self-dissatisfaction, wind- 
; up the year's notations with this couplet, 

" But lo ! from sin, and grief, and shame, 
I hide me, Jesus, in Thy name." 

Owing to the loss or absence of a diary for 1858, the 
nrrences of that year cannot be related in order. 
u Our only shadow," writes Mrs Hare, with reference to 
) years spent at Bridlington, " was the death of our dear 
le Harry, to whom my precious husband was peculiarly 
ached. He died on the 5th of December, 1858, aged six 
in, of diphtheria," that old disease with a new name, 
iginatively taken from the Greek. He was a bright and 
mtiful child, with a beaming countenance, yet evidently 
nting in the robuster constitution of his elder brothers, 
t, as his mother remarks, " he seemed to be taught of 
d from his infancy, showing great love for sacred subjects. 
b favourite amusement was preaching and singing hymns. 
.ough his illness was short, his sufferings were great ; but, 
•ough all, he showed the tenderest love for his parents ; 
i his last prayer, for so young a child not a little remark- 
le, was : ' God, bless papa and help him to preach Thy 
ord ! Take care of my brothers, and help me to be kind 
them when they come home !' Then followed his simple 
ofession of sin and trust in the Saviour. For two hours 
fore his death, he lay composed in his father's arms, when 
» raised himself, and, with a look of sudden triumph, said 
stinctly : * Papa, you will take care of my body, and Jesus 
ill take care of my spirit.' Then, embracing his parents 
ith inexpressible tenderness, he gently sighed and slept 
Jesus." 

" Lord, let us Thy children be, 
Suffer m to come to Thee." 

This bereaved father could now both share in the sorrow 
f keeping parents and comprehend the keenness of their 
Aguish ; and, if he found the mysteries of grief beyond the 
^prehension of a finite mind, he richly enjoyed the con- 
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solations which spring from the decease of a young child 
prepared for heaven before being jeopardised and wrecked 
on earth. 

The letters written to Mrs Hare after this breach in their 
little household during her visits to Knottingley and to 
Osgodby, contain touching references to the subject. On 
one occasion, the afternoon, usually devoted to pastoral 
visitation, was shared with his darling's tomb. " I visited 
a few," he wrote, " yesterday, and spent some richly pensive 
and very sorrowful minutes at the graveside of our precious 
Harry's beautiful dust. Blessed boy ! if he 6aw me, did he 
not pity me] Assure dear Mary Ann and Seth" (for there 
was similar grief at her brother's hearth by the Moors) 
" of my constant sympathy. But we must not grieve much. 
We who survive, and are yet soon made sad, are the objects 
of commiseration. I hope that Mary Ann and you will 
not encourage each other in consuming sorrow. My in- 
appreciable wife, if you can overlook my numerous infir- 
mities and faults, you doubly deserve my fondest and most 
devoted affection. Do make the most of your visit by 
taking leisure and recreation." 

About six weeks after the death of their own dear boy, 
Mr and Mrs Hare had been called upon to mingle their 
not hopeless sorrow with the equally relieved grief of her 
brother Seth and his wife on the death from the same 
disease of their own sweet boy, Thornton. The story of his 
illness was so striking, and his death so happy, that his 
mother sent an account of his dying utterances to the editor 
of " Early Days." The letter in which Mr Hare declared 
the feelings of his wife and himself on the occasion was thus 
expressed : _ 

" My dear Brother and Sister, — And has the cup oi J 
sorrow so soon been passed to your lips 1 May He who -^* 
presents it, give you the grace of acquiescence ! Margaret * 
and I feel with you, as well as for you. Our grief is^^* 

renewed, and we weep for you as for ourselves. Con — ■ 

dolence, I know, is a poor thing, just now. May the*«^^ 
Saviour comfort you ! You may grieve ; and cannot at once*— "^ 

repress your anguish : and yet, you MUST be solaced. Un— 

mingled bitterness is not that which you are called to drink. - — 
Unchecked regrets would be selfish : and, as believers of the -^^ 
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gospel, you must not, — cannot sorrow as others; for you 
know that our darlings are inconceivably benefited, and 
ineffably blessed, by their removal from us. Sweet dears ! 
much as they loved us (and love us still), they desire not to 
return; and should we even seem to wish them back? 
Let us deny ourselves (God help us!), and, with a chastened 
—Christian — cheerfulness, say, * It is well with the child' ; 
—and, therefore., it is well with us. I durst not have 
written thus, had we not ourselves been bereaved of our 
child; and cannot therefore be thought unfeeling. Do 
remember the truth which you have believed, and be com- 
forted. You will ' give yourselves unto prayer.' My dear 
wife sends her tenderest love and sympathies with mine. 
I wish much to be with you when you consign what remains 
of your precious boy to Jesus' immediate care. May sur- 
vivors be warned to build above the skies ! " 

This year (1859) was marked by an unusual number and 
variety of domestic and family experiences. In its first 
month, Mr Hare records the death of " dear little Thorney." 
Early in February, he is found visiting his own " dear 
Harry's grave." Four days after, Elizabeth, his affectionate 
sister-in-law, is happily united to Mr Charles Hart, with 
*hom she first met while on a visit to her sister Hare at 
&igg. Before the end of the month, Mr Hare has sent to 
tie editor of a periodical for children a short sketch of his 
( *6parted boy, as one of whom, had he lived to manhood, it 
*Gemed likely to be said, in a higher sense than Ezekiel 
*Pake the words concerning himself, " Behold, his soul hath 
**otbeen polluted from his youth up !" Having performed 
***is service in the cause of infant piety, he next day 
J**dulged the sentiment of an uncomplaining sorrow by 
'planting snowdrops beside dear Harry's grave." Before 
.**© close of March, he had to mingle tears with his Super- 
intendent, Mr Banks, whose daughter died and was buried 
JJfc Malton ; and he began the next month with calling at 
-^llwing to " visit a burned child." 

On the 19th of April, he woke up early "suffering from 
T^were cold," and, in some alarm from unwonted symptoms, 
J^legraphed for Mrs Hare, who, in the evening, arrived 
5*J>m Doncaster, where she had been on a visit to Mr and 
^^is Priestley. This smart attack kept him indoors four 
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days. When the Sabbath came, however, he could not 
prevented from taking the appointments of his sorrowi 
senior, though followed by four days 1 more of nursing 
home. 

The fifth day, being the last Saturday in the month, n 
the day of a monthly meeting in which he took a heai 
delight. Between himself and his brother ministers 
nearly all denominations represented in the town and at t 
Quay, there had grown up a truly brotherly feeling, whi 
expressed itself, not only on public occasions, but in tl 
private association kept up by rotation at each othe 
houses. It is related of the celebrated essayist, Char 
Lamb, that, in an invitation to his literary friends to spe 
an evening with him, he notified " whisky punch at ha 
past ten, differences of opinion to set in about elevei 
There was no libation of that sort, it may be easily credit* 
where Mr Hare made one of the party ; nor has tea be 
ever found promotive of much discord, though sometin 
credited with a little scandal. On one occasion, inda 
Mr Hare adds the word " differed " to his notice of t 
meeting ; but, as the pleasant custom continued to the er 
and as the friendships thus cemented ceased not till deal 
it may be safely assumed that the differences which for on 
crept in, had no tendency to disunite. 

Mrs Hare's visit to Knottingley, at the same time tli 
she called at Doncaster, was at the house of Mrs Hi 
Her husband's affectionate letters rally the old friends in 
gentle way upon their renewed intercourse. u I trus) 
he wrote, " that you had a safe and pleasant journey, ai 
that you are now enjoying exquisitely not a little gosi 
with our dear friend, Mrs Hill. Pray do not sit up lat 
but rise early, that you may have time for all things, ai 
save your health." Mark, "all things;" so delicately d 
he insinuate an exhortation which, at the same time, he d 
not dare to neglect Again : " I hope to see your frienc 
clerical admirer this afternoon to tea. What would t 
give for my chance? Or, perhaps, I should rather si 
what would he not give for yours 1 Our combined flan 
of love to youT 

The recurrence of Mrs Hare's birthday during one of r 
short absences from home, gives her husband occasion 1 
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characteristic expressions of his good wishes. " I thank 
God," he says, " on this anniversary of your birth, that you 
have been so long spared to your friends and me. And I 
P*ay, that, if it please Him, you may yet live many years 
t*> glorify your Saviour, and augment the happiness of 
those around you. And, oh ! that your unworthy husband 
*fiay be permitted and enabled so to live as to ' answer 
life's great end!' Be sure, by the way, that you send 
*ome message to the dear little things whenever you 
i*rite." 

In preparing for the work of 1859, Mr Hare had resolved, 
*tnong other things relating to daily life, to commit him- 
self, the first and the last thing, as a sinner to Christ, to 
deny himself, every day, and to pay more particular atten- 
tion to schools and children. Having held watch-night at 
Bridlington town, he took tea on New Year's Day, being 
Saturday, with his friend and colleague the Rev. Benjamin 
Smith. His sermon the following morning was from 
**salm xc. 12, and in the evening from, " They shall bear 
tliee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone." 

Now, it happened that, on th« 15th of May, as he was 
*i<ling or driving to his Sunday appointments, the horse 
fell, and, though he adds to the fact " Through mercy only 
•lightly hurt," he was confined to the house and unable to 
attend the District Meeting. During this unavoidable rest, 
**^ "began," it seems, "a list of his sermons;" but no trace 
°f such a catalogue has been discovered. The surgeon (Mr 
BUdley) who, on the 18th, had preached for him at Brid- 
lington, "dressed his brow" on the 21st; and he was 
enabled on the 22d, being Sunday, to take his own appoint- 
ments. During the first week of the following December, 
however, he suffered from erysipelas in the ear ; a conse- 
quence, it may be remarked, often apprehended after con- 
tusions on the head. 

On the first of June, meanwhile, he visited Hunmanby ; 
Where, while awaiting the hour for the missionary meeting, 
he strayed into the church-yard, and made a note, under 
tie heading of "An Untimely End," of the following 
epitaph : — u Sacred to the memory of Jane Clarkson, who 
departed this life aged 91 years. 
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Death to me no warning gave, 
But sent me quickly to the grave : 
Then haste to Christ ; make no delay ; 
For no one knows their dying day." 

The third of June was spent at home in the indulgence 
of fatherly feelings towards the two boys who had the day 
before arrived from school for the holidays. But, on 
Saturday the 4th, he proceeded to Scarborough to fulfil 
preaching engagements on the ensuing Sabbath. Before 
returning by Osgodby, he was the welcome guest of Mrs 
Eennison, the pious aunt of a Danish gentleman who 
married his elder sister-in-law, with little weeting on either 
side of the impending dissolution of that tie exactly 
months afterwards. "My brother-in-law's aunt," statesM 
Mrs Hare, " is a Methodist lady, the widow of a doctors: 

of medicine, full of good works both temporal and spiritual 

and might almost be said to have had the training of he^B 
husband's nephew Robert* whose mother died when he wa^s 
but a child." 

The previous position of Mrs Robert Rennison, and th«M 
circumstances attending her death in a foreign land, wiB— 
justify their introduction as a short episode in this nana • 
tive. On Miss Leighton, the eldest sister of Mrs Hare, ha *" 
devolved, at the decease of their mother, the superintew^fc- 
ence of the house, — a responsible office under any circonrm 
stances, but in not many other cases so heavy upon a younm^ 
lady as when, to the cares of a numerous family, are addon 
those which accrue from a large household establishment m~M* 
the country. The present writer is able to recall from pe** 
sonal observation the admirable manner in which k^ 
Leighton's eldest daughter acquitted herself of these dutte* 
Towards the young minister who became her brother-ixi- 
law, she vied with the rest in tokens of attachment on 
account of the endearing association into which his attend- 
ance upon Mrs Leighton in her last illness naturally brought 
him. With respect to her own religious views and experi- 
ence, she was, from constitutional temperament, perhaps, 
the least demonstrative; while, to him, especially when 
admitted into the family, nothing could yield perfect satis- 
faction but the conversion to God of every one of his new 
connections. So long, therefore, as Miss Leighton remained 
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in England, he felt bound to press this subject upon her 
attention. On accepting the addresses of Mr Robert Ren- 
nison, who, though educated in England, farmed his own 
land in his native country, she, having given him her hand, 
carried to her new home such serious impressions as were 
produced by the blessing of God on this faithful and affec- 
tionate instrumentality. 

On the 4th of December, 1859, as Mr Hare records in 
his diary, " dear Sister Anne Rennison died." In a letter 
dated December 3, her husband had prepared his own aunt 
and the Leighton family for this event ; and, in a second, 
addressed to that lady, written two days after, he com- 
municated the sad and solemn, yet much-relieved event. 
These simple and most touching accounts were as follow : 

" Sohnqaardsholm, Denmark, December 3, 1859. 

u My dearest Aunt, — My dear wife was confined of a boy on 
Wednesday evening, after little more than an hour's illness. All 
'^ent on well for a while ; but, gradually, unfavourable symptoms 
°ccurred, and, on Friday, a fever began, with wanderings of mind. 
Saturday calmer and more composed. The doctor is here ; does 
^pt see immediate danger ^ but is in no wise easy as to the result. 
* «t 1 trust in the Almighty, that He may, in His wisdom, spare 
***j dearly beloved wife. 

"4 o'clock, afternoon. — Dear Anne speaks sensibly; dozes a 
*ittle now and then. She has dreaded this confinement, both 
before and since it has happened. The doctor has not signified 
Jjjbat he was without hope, yet considers the case very serious. 
*lu8 must be off by the groom to town, to save the post. 

u Your most affectionate nephew, 

" Robert Rennison." 

" December 5, 1859. 
" My dearest Aunt,— It has been the will of the Almighty 
^od to give me a severe trial : my dearly beloved wife is now 
*o more an inhabitant of this world. Shortly after I wrote on 
^turday, the doctor found her worse. I begged of him to tell me 
*hen he considered the case hopeless ; which he did next morning 
«t 4 o'clock. I then spoke toner, and told her the truth. At 
fat* she was very much alarmed ; partly, having to leave her 
three children and me ; partly, dying in Denmark, without being 
Ptepared, and without any one to teach her the way to Heaven, 
i read to her the account which you gave me of my mother's 
death ;— found the hymns and passages of Scripture which com- 
forted her ; and, on my knees, prayed with her for mercy as well 
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as I could. She joined her earnest supplications with mine ; ai 
I believe, found trust in Jesus. 

"At 12 o'clock the clergyman came, and we all prayed arov 
her bed, she joining with us. The clergyman came again on 
return from Church ; prayed, and administered the Sacrament 
the Lord's Supper. 1 hope and believe, that she found tn 
although at the eleventh hour. She said she did not think \ 
Almighty would cast her off, and she believed she should join 1 
mother and sister in Heaven. The last four or five hours of 1 
life she was perfectly calm and collected ; spoke without mi 
difficulty ; bade us all good-bye ; gave ad Wee, and took a hea 
rending, but calm farewell of her dear children. Requested 1 
clergyman again to pray for her at church, which he did. 3 
said he felt no doubt of her happiness ; but you know, dear 
aunt, in England we like to have proof of repentance. 

" In the morning, she said there was no hope for a sinner li 
her, neglecting God and the religion of her children so long : 
was now too late. We pointed her to the labourers in the vin 
yard at the eleventh hour ; and she found hope and trust, and, 
believe, is now in glory. Her last hours were as calm as if dea 
had not been so near : she even showed me her arm stiffenio 
her throat swelling, and told me it would soon be over. Litl 
Bobby laid his head on her pillow about ten minutes with fa 
face to hers ; and she told him to take care of the baby. She bu 
me commend her children and myself to your care ; to sell m 
property and reside in England. When she knew you wool 
occupy her place, she wished her body to be interred at Cayton 
which I intend. She had the entire use of her senses to the 1m 
minute (half- past seven, p.m.) ; when she asked me again to p») 
with her, which I did ; and the last sentence she uttered wtt 
'Jesus, have mercv !' Just before, she asked me if I heard th 
music I said, ' What music ? ' She replied, ' Heavenly mane. 
I said, 'Do you fear death?' She replied, 'Who does not fci 
death ? Yet, I believe I shall get to Heaven.' When I though 
her past speech, I said, ' Do you trust in Jesus yet V ' Yes, ye* 
she uttered, and then passed away to, I hope and believe, a bette 
world. 

" Still God has so far supported me. Her loss is deeply felt ty 
our small circle of friends here. The doctor says she was a vii 
whose equal he did not know. I have written to Copenhagen t 
get the body, if possible, at once to Hull by the steam-boat befoi 
the ice sets in. It will be sent in three coffins inside each otbe 
Will you arrange with her father about the interment at Cayton 

" Pray for me, dear aunt, for strength to go through this sorroi 
and that it may be a blessing to us in some way now unsee 
About four or five months ajjo. little George, who was sieepii 
with his mamma, awoke one night crying out, ' Mamma, Mamm 
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^hy will you die, and leave us, and be buried V This he con- 
tinued for some minutes, without our being able to pacify him. 
Jphi* circumstance dear Anne remiuded me of during her last 
hours. The night she died he awoke crying, ' Is Mamma alive \ 
as she dead ? ' We with difficulty soothed him, and asked who 
**ad told him anything. ' Nobody/ he said. 

"1 feel as if I could not write more. The boys send their love, 
*Hd wish you to be their mamma when they come to England. 

"Your most affectionate nephew, 

" R. Rennison." 

The bereaved husband lived till the spring of 1864, when, 
to the same endeared relative, he announced himself as 
***ider the immediate shadow of death in the following deeply 
^fleeting report of his state of body and of mind : 

" Sohnoaardsholm, March 26, 1864. 
" My Dearest Aunt,-— As I am still able, I will send these 
few lines. My appetite is less ; breathing often very difficult ; 
*lecp much as usual. I do not rise every day, as I feel less incli- 
nation to leave my bed. I feel more and more to long to depart ; 
*nd I feel as if I was but a very short distance from Jordan's 
flood, perhaps but a few days' journey. What a mercy that would 
^e ! 1 have, so far, had no fear of the flood. I seem as if I could 
hear it announced with joy. May I still have patience to wait 
*iy Lord' 8 time, and not be unwilling to keep bearing the cross 
•» long as Christ finds it necessary for me ! 

"To-day it is four years since God gave me the Spirit's Witness. 
Bow cold my heart is for so great a blessing to what I could wish ! 
But I look forward with joy to a time when my spirit shall be 
fee from all that now binds it, and then I shall be able to thank 
**▼ Saviour with full heart. Now, at times, I can scarcely get a 
glimpse of Him : — then, I shall know and love Him fully. And 
Be is my all ; through Him alone, «do I look forward for accept- 
ance in Heaven, being of myself full of unworthiness. One 
*tason why I long for departure is, that I feel less and less able to 
•xpress my thankfulness for a life full of so many mercies. Still 
God sees the heart, and will not cast me away, if my prayers are 
even less fervent than often in health. I feel I should now not 
We had energy to seek forgiveness, if I had not already had it. 
Continue to admonish me, dear aunt You have been, by the 
blaring of God, the means of great good to me. May you, if 
•pared, be a blessing to mine / I leave them in God's hands, and 
taut they may be heirs to His covenant promise. He has let me 
lee so many answers to my chief desires, that I believe He will 
gnat me this too, that they may be true Christians. 
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" March 29th. — Rather weaker — and more sleepless. 1 
ing increases daily. What cause for thanks ! Sometime* 
I am very near my home. Should I continue decre 
strength as I have done lately, you will not much ofte 
from me. But a very short time may bring us togethi 
when there will be no more parting or troubles of ai 
Give my parting love to all relatives and friends, and i 
bless you for ever ! 

" Prays your affectionate nephew, 

" Robert Reotst 

Mr Rennison died in peace a fortnight after; : 
on the 15th of April, aged thirty-eight years. It h; 
seen how wonderfully the faith and patience of W 
were crowned at Whitchurch in the winning of the v 
a numerous family to the fold of Christ. Only the 
tions of " that day " will declare the entire fruit of hi 
ing and example, his trust and prayers, in his owi 
and in that to which he was united. But of this, i 
one may be confident, that Mrs Robert Rennison (m 
ingenuous husband), no less than her sisters, was Mi 
"hope," and will be his "joy and crown of rejoicinj 
presence of Our Lord Jesus Christ at His coming." 

To the record of the death of his sister-in-law, i 
ately succeeds one in which he notes the anniversary 
first household sorrow: "Twelve months this da 
Harry returned to God." The very next entry read 
"Tuesday, 6th. Our little Ernest born: 'To the L 
God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we h 
belled against Him." While it pleased God, in 
scrutable wisdom, to deprive His servant and handi 
one dear child, He showed His tender kindness -by 
two more children to their stock in the same circui 
before mentioned, and Ernest Henry. The second i 
this boy appears to have been given by way of rene 
among the children, and, at the same time, of resto 
true cognominal import from the corruption, the no* 
corruption, into which it had fallen under the en* 
form of " Harry." At any rate, the father of this pn 
boy had reason, before his own departure, to please 
with the hope of his most fully availing himself 
advantages at Woodhouse Grove, — a hope inexp: 
more comforting to a dying parent, coupled as it w 
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ell-grounded assurance, that whatever gains he might 
re at school or perchance in college, would be meekly 
t the foot of the Cross. 

even the hazard of exposure during "severe frost" 
ti is severe along that coast) had not, on the midmost 
if that indoor weejc, restrained the fond father from 
ing his Sabbath appointments; so, when Christmas 
rrived, the gift of a new son, following the resumption 
former, enabled him to meet the rest of his family 
d the domestic hearth with a tender affection and 
i chastened cheerfulness. After these experiences, it 
je more easily imagined than it can be adequately 
bed, with what a deep solemnity he went, on the last 
f the year, straight from " dear Sister Anne's inter- 
[according to her wish] at Cayton," by the side of her 
sr, to the watch-night at Bridlington, 
i every circuit," observes Mrs Hare, "dear Henry 
ated the friendship of ministers of other churches, and 
onally exchanged pulpits with them." This was 
ralarly the case with the Rev. John Dickinson, Inde- 
nt minister at Bridlington, a name which finds 
jnt and familiar mention in Mr Hare's letters from 
own. He meets with the children in their walk, who, 
teir return, are full of Mr Dickinson's kindness in 
ng them to tarts. " To the great joy of the children," 
fare announces to his absent wife, "Mr Dickinson 
in on Tuesday, giving Alice and Marmaduke a gay 
apiece, to each of them all an ornamented card with 
I on it, and, of course, some sweets, taking tea with 
Lillie seems quite well, but frets often during the 
, for a minute at a time perhaps." Here is the tender 
• taking*minute notice of every child, and the thought- 
isband giving to the anxious mother the information 
rhich he knows she craves, yet carefully guarding 
it too much excitement of her susceptibilities. " I am 
ised," he says, " that we move on as we do without 
but I assure you that your absence is daily and deeply 
I think we shall know better than to separate again 
long a time needlessly. The limitation in the mar- 
ceremony is the right one, ' until death us do part.' " 
Hare's letters from Bridlington to his brother men- 

o 
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tion among other topics an application from Mr 1 
Bunting for the use of letters or other papers t 
afford matter for that part of his distinguished fai 
which was contemporary with Mr Edward Hai 
ancy. The application was referred to that g< 
elder son, who, though not able, from his father's i 
reserve concerning private and confidential commi 
to contribute many documents of the kind des 
pleasure in calling up such recollections as men 
supply, and in adding what he was able to draw 
own experience and observation. " Your last co 
tion," his brother wrote, " was indescribably inte 
me, and, I should think, would be gratifying 
Bunting. Margaret says that it ought to be 
his hands." The reply was, that the matter had 
together for no other purpose. Accordingly, it 
mitted to Mr Bunting, who acknowledged the at 
terms as honourable to himself as they were gr* 
the writer; than whom no one can more regrel 
complete biography which a man at once so gre 
good undoubtedly merited, has not even yet been 
This desideratum is the more to be desired, becai 
skill and resource manifested in the first volume. 

This correspondence with the second son of 
father's most intimate friend, revived in Mr Hai 
often expressed before, that an account of hi 
mother should be prepared for the press. For ] 
it had been the subject of regret, that, on the < 
their father, the elder born, though by many ye 
to the later, was a boy 60 young as to forbid 
becoming that father's biographer with much ho] 
cess. He was old enough, however, to feel, that M 
Hare had attained a position, and performed sc 
justify a more ample record than the slender \ 
memoir to which Mr Benson gave his name, whei 
to give it the necessary comprehensiveness and fini 
so many good and able men should have concen 
selves in the production of Mr Hare's " Pulpit Be 
Mr Benson in the compilation of the Memoir, Mess 
and Bunting in the preparation of the Preface, Mr 
in the selection of the Sermons, and Mr James \ 
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their revision for the press, — was one way of evincing the 
importance attached to the virtues, talents, and productions 
of him who being dead yet spoke ; but it would have been 
far more satisfactory to his family, and perhaps to the Metho- 
dist public, had some one pen, capable of the work, been 
engaged to do justice to them. 

With regard to Mrs Edward Hare, no one who really 
knew her, especially during her meek yet sublime widow- 
hood, could wonder that the son who knew her only, or 
knew his father only through her, should be solicitous to 
«ee her life and character biographically treated. No other 
person, it is quite certain, was so well fitted for such an 
office as himself; but no power on earth, or all earth's 
powers together, could have persuaded him that he was 
equal to any duty of the kind. And, moreover, so retiring 
were his habits, that, a few near observers excepted, his 
eminent adaptation to so tender and delicate an undertak- 
ing, will be discovered for the first time, now that he is the 
companion, as well as " the son, of parents passed into the 
ikies." 

"Respecting our own beloved and venerated mother," he 
wrote, "I should rejoice if you could, even now, prepare a suit- 
Ale memoir, and would promptly forward to you such of her 
pipers as I have by me. I believe I have but two letters 
tod a journal." This paucity of correspondence was due to 
tte fact, that Mr Robert Henry Hare spent so much of his 
childhood and youth under his mother^ roof. To his 
brother things fell out differently. With the thoughtless- 
new of boyhood, he failed to preserve letters from home 
during his schooldays, which had not run out when his 
fcther died. It was otherwise as to those received from 
Ilia widowed mother during seven years of apprenticeship 
tod a still larger number of adult life. She was as delight- 
fid a correspondent as she was an affectionate parent ; and 
«*ery one of her well-filled and often-crossed foolscap sheets, 
written in the days when each cost elevenpence for the 
postage, was preserved with religious care. These alone 
would have been a rich mine of biographical wealth ; and, 
Mng arranged and stored in order of date, were ready 
for use. But, by some mishap, in moving from one part of 
Town to another, the precious bundle was lost and has not 
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since been found. The wife and widow of such a ministe 
travelling in such circuits and with such colleagues, hi 
necessarily attained a character and acquired an experien 
of unusual maturity, variety, and depth. She was one 
that class of preachers' wives sure in every place to find a 
the holiest of her sex, and to unite with them in priva 
band, in social intercourse, and in public service az 
devotion. In Liverpool and Leeds, for instance, as : 
earlier circuits, these were her intimate associates and sul 
sequent correspondents ; in Liverpool, Mrs Henry Moor 
Mrs Hill (the clergyman's wife), of Clarence Street, an 
Miss Titherington ; and, in Leeds, Mrs Ripley, Mrs Qgl 
and Miss Tripp, with many others of like intelligence at 
sanctity. As a widow, she led the more secluded life whi« 
became her altered condition ; but with that sense of du1 
to the souls of others inferrible from the fact, that, at hi 
decease in Hull, she was the leader of three several clai§« 
one for matrons, a second for young women of the middl 
rank, and a third for domestic servants. The physk* 
circumstances of her death precluded communication wM 
others at the dying hour ; but the perfect calm in whidi 
her spirit passed away, was the fitting crown to a lift 
divided between conscientious endeavours to ascertain tin 
will of God and meek, unmurmuring submission to a lonj 
series of its most trying, yet doubtless wise and loving 
ordinations. These sacred reminiscences might have befl 
easily extended ; but this is not the place in which to n) 
more of Mrs Edward Hare than may serve to explain wW 
was at once peculiar and pre-eminent in her younger son. 
Among the admonitions which Mr Hare carried over fa 
observance from the old to the new year, the most pfl> 
minent were, that he should "rise early and never bi 
idle," should " rule his own spirit," and " make his prt 
parations and preachings means of grace to himself." H< 
began the year at North Burton, preaching on the " Tei 
Virgins," and renewed the Covenant, on the evening of tb 
same day, at Filey. On the 13th, he conducted his tw 
elder boys to their little brother's grave before dismisnn; 
them to school again. On the 8th of February, the bab 
born to supply " Harry's " place in his parents' affection: 
was baptised by Mr Banks. 



I 
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On one occasion (perhaps in the Bridlington Circuit), Mr 
Hare was called upon to speak at a local meeting of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, which he applauded as engaged 
in "a great and glorious enterprise." His opening theme 
"Was the union among Christians which was to be desired 
»nd expected. " The only practicable, and perhaps the 
only desirable union, is," he said, " a union of judgment 
and affection, aim and operation, in reference to the uni- 
versal extension of the Redeemer's kingdom. With respect 
to this object, we must, so far as we are really Christians, 
be of one mind and heart. It is most important that this 
should be seen and felt by ourselves and by the world at 
large. We do well, therefore, I am persuaded, to overlook 
occasionally — I think, often — that which is distinctive, 
peculiar, sectarian, denominational, in order that our atten- 
tion may be concentred and fixed upon our common faith, 
our common Lord, our common cause, our common salvation. 
It is above all other things desirable that we should become 
more like Christ Assimilation to Him is promoted by 
contemplating objects which He contemplates, and by 
vigorously prosecuting the work to which He devoted Him- 
Wf upon the Cross. The more there is of Christianity in 
toyman, and the more he will be found at home in the 
Missionary work. The founders of the principal societies, 
tod the chief promoters of their interests, have ever been 
toaong the most eminent Christians. The fathers of 
Jour own institution were men of whom (I had almost 
•aid) the world was not worthy — men, at least, of a piety 
enlightened, elevated, fervent; men, eminently, of power, 
tod love, and a sound mind. Who can peruse the Memoirs 
of Fuller and Pearce, of Ryland and Carey ; and not love 
tod try to be like them ? There were giants in those 
days. Well ; we, even we, may be like them, in that which 
ftost distinguished them on earth, and will most distin- 
guish them in Heaven, — their valour for the Truth, their 
feal for Christ, their love of souls. It is truly an honour 
to be associated with such men, and to enter into their 
labours. You are familiar, I suppose, with the account 
thich Fuller gives of the origin of your Mission to India." 
At this point, it is presumed, was introduced a short passage 
from the biographer's amiable and accomplished friend 
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Andrew Gunton Fuller's beautiful Memoir of his illustrio 
father. " Friends/ 7 said the great-souled man, " talk to i 
about coadjutors and assistants ; but, I know not how 
is, I find a difficulty. Our undertaking to India real 
appeared to me, on its commencement, to be somewhat U 
a few men who were deliberating about the importance 
penetrating into a deep mine, which had never before be 
explored. We had no one to guide us ; and, while 1 
were thus deliberating, Carey, as it were, said, 'Well, 
will go down, if you will hold the rope.' But, before I 
went down, he, as it seemed to me, took an oath from etc 
of us at the mouth of the pit to this effect, that, while n 
lived, we should never let go the rope." " Have not you, 
proceeded Mr Hare, " entered into this engagement? Wi 
you not renew it now ? and will you not faithfully keep itt 
the end? The mine has been in part explored. Muchpreciot 
ore has been already extracted ; but much more remain 
Many brave men, at the peril of life, have descended, id 
are now at work in those dark yet auriferous caverns. 1 
is yours to hold the rope. Hold fast ! Do your part D 
your utmost. Do it heartily as unto the Lord ; and tbei 
sharing in their toils, you shall partake in their rewardi' 
Mr Hare's views on Temperance are further developed i 
a sermon on " Be not drunken with wine, wherein is exce* 
first preached, it would appear, in 1860 at Bridlingtfl 
Quay. Although delivered on Whit-Sunday, and not wit! 
out reference to the descent of the Spirit on the day < 
Pentecost, it deals practically with the sin from which tl 
apostle dissuades those of his Ephesian converts who hi 
been won from the orgies of Diana's Temple. In deali* 
with the stages of intoxication, which are described wit 
grave severity and graphic truth, he arraigns him wl 
drinks till his conversation is more ready, rapid, and violet 
but less rational and coherent than usual, until freedo 
takes the place of reserve, recklessness of caution, and p 
sumption of prudence ; him also who drinks till confusi 
of thought, drowsiness, indolence, or inflamed passions a 
provoked appetites, unqualify him for business avocado 
domestic duties, religious ordinances, private devotions, I 
the intelligent (not to say intelligible) reading of the So 
tures. All, in shorty are held to be drunken who have ta 
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than a pare conscience, guided by experience, judges 
of essential service ; and all who do this regularly, to 
tabitual drunkards. Drunkenness, then, he is con- 
ned to declare, is prevalent among professors as well 
nong profane. " We may leave the pothouse and the 
mch, therefore, and find this vice in the dwelling- 
8 of Zion, in the luxurious mansions of the religious 
and even in the humbler habitations of the pious 
Few of us— oh ! how few ! — can protest to heaven 
respect to this sin, ' I am clean.' " Having stated the 
0U8 effects of the habit upon the body, the mind, and 
Heart, with the weakening, depraving, and disgust- 
onsequences that ensue, he proceeds to show how it 
; reputation, disturbs and distracts families, wastes pro- 
, and increases crime ; but dwells with greatest em- 
s upon the appalling consideration, that it incurs the 
i of God and shuts out from the kingdom of heaven. 
< of the appeals to those who have indulged in it, are 
ngly true and forcible. " Alas ! " cries the preacher, 
it a miserable existence even here, ' short and merry ' 
•u call it, — full of shame and woe, of fear and want ; 
et it is your heaven ! Your evil things are to come. 
>phet, there is no wine save the fierceness of the wrath 
»d ; no merriment, but the derisive laugh of devils ; no 
j, but the ceaseless wailings of the damned. Here, 
irink and thrist; there, they thirst but drink not. 
, for fiery liquors cooling waters are rejected ; there, 
ne drop can be afforded to quench the burning tongue." 
be does not point to the drunkard's sad end without 
tag him a timely way of escape. The remedies are 
us enough ; it is the manner in which they are presented 
serves to display the earnestness and decision of the 
her. " Deny yourselves," he says, " continually. Cul- 
> the art of self-control. Be guided by reason rather 
by inclination ; but, especially, by the Word of God, 
not by your own whims. Act from principle ; adhere 
le, deriving both from the inspired Book. Mortify 
eecU of the body ; crucify the flesh. Be not carnally 
ed, for it is death; but be spiritually minded, 
l is life and peace. Do this, and you will become 
uated to self-denial, adept at self-command, and con- 
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queror over that self-indulgence which leads to self-desta 
tion." 

To describe the prevailing tone of Mr Hare's preachi 
in Bridlington in one sentence, it may be characterised 
directing the eyes of all hearts to Christ, the exclusive he 
of salvation ; as stimulating believers to higher attainmei 
in the divine life ; as showing the utmost diligence to < 
not more than enough to secure the salvation even of tl 
righteous; as reminding all of the present dispensation < 
the Spirit in order to secure the evangelisation of thewori 
and the completion of the Church ; as bringing home 1 
individual consciences the terrible reproach couched nndt 
that affecting plaint, "No man cared for my soul;* J 
warning worldlings against the utter madness of gainjn 
the whole world (could that be) at the awful price of loan 
the soul ; and as inculcating upon believers, the obligate 
to maintain good works as alike profitable to themseto 
and to their fellow-men. A few short sentences from eon 
of the sermons is all that can be given. " May you nen 
be able to tolerate ministrations in which Christ is not all! 
" It were well for us and for our hearers, did they cowM< 
less us who preach and more Him whom we preach. 1 ' "B 
exigence of our case demanded a divine sacrifice : into 
wrong had been perpetrated, infinite reparation wai r 
quired : a finite nature only could suffer, the infinite onl 
could atone." " He could smile at the fury of man, del 
the malignant subtlety and might of Satan ; but He quiik 
beneath the power of Him who is angry with the wicb 
everyday." "An intense and continued contemplation' 
Christ will produce not faith only but love." " Abide < 
Calvary : it is good to be here ; better to build upon 
vary than upon Tabor." " Oh ! think much of the bett 
land, the brighter world, the perpetual summer, the abod 
of perfect peace and gladness, the angel throng, the thro 
of God and of the Lamb, the ceaseless anthem, and t 
everlasting rest ! " " Take care, that, by trusting in t 
redemption of Jesus, by avouching Him as your Redeem 
you stand entitled to the purchase of His blood." " 1 
righteous, if not more than saved, yet are absolutely save 
"Less faith, less effort, less vigilance, less prayer, mi 
have shut them out of heaven." " The racer but just touc 
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•™ goal ; and, though the gates of the city are thrown wide 
open to receive him, and he is crowned with acclamations, he 
5> but just saved by * enduring to the end.' " " More expres- 
sive far than any description of their case is this silence, ' Where 
•hall the ungodly and the sinner appear V n " Where, then, 
•hall / appear ? n " We (the Christian Church at large) mag- 
nify and glory in distinctions which ought to be almost over- 
looked." " Agreement among Christ's followers in prayer is 
to be specially honoured ; and we cannot but think, that the 
occasional commingling of different denominations and their 
united intercessions, most exactly realise Our Saviour's mean- 
ing, and are most likely to bring down upon all Christians 
and all men the grace which saves." " Our part is, indeed, 
nbordinate, yet it is indispensable : it is true without Him 
we can do nothing, but equally true that nothing will be 
done without us." "Multitudes are anxiously watching 
the wreck, and many a well-manned boat has been launched 
npon the dashing waves and returned laden with tho 
aaved."* "But philanthropic institutions are only par- 
tially supported, even by professing Christians ! Miserable 
men ! think .they that Heaven itself can be a place of bless- 
edness to them, — that such as they can ever have rank with 
those who, because they have turned many to righteousness, 
Aine for ever and ever as the stars ] " " Silently and un- 
ottentatiously, on the other hand, was that deed of mercy 
done ; but the day shall declare it, and he who was glad if, 
hy any means, he might save but one, shall in no wise lose 
hit reward." " Oh ! care for souls ! Remember that they 
die ! that, though they die, they must for ever live, — live to 
•iffer, live to die." " In a limited sense, he may be said to 
pin the whole world, who secures all that can afford sen- 
•nous or intellectual enjoyment" 

Two or three passages of greater length, claim insertion : 
"It is not difficult to conceive of such a one. He is of 
noble parentage. His person is all comeliness and grace. 
He has riches beyond measure, houses and lands in abun- 
dance. His ships speckle the ocean. He traffics with the 
most distant nations. Splendid garments, costly jewels, 
beautiful pleasure-grounds, a gorgeous equipage, and a man- 
non like a palace, all are his. He is endowed with the 
* In allusion to some scene from Bridlington Quay. 
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highest powers of mind : his understanding is clear, 
judgment penetrating ; his taste just, memory retent 
imagination fertile. He acquires a large stock of kn* 
ledge, both useful and entertaining. Familiar with 
principles of every human science, he is equally adept 
every human art. All the convergent streams of educati 
ancient and modern, flow together for his gratificatJ 
Matter and mind, the works of Divine nature and mo: 
genius, the melodies of music and the harmonies of po< 
are his for interest and enjoyment He has a true appre 
tion of every excellence, an exquisite perception of 
beauty. His brilliant parts and matchless works h. 
gained the universal applause and enthusiastic admiratioi 
myriads that never saw his face or heard his voice. Hi 
crowned with all the marks of distinction that inonarc 
the learned, or the people can confer. Moreover, he 
a man of pleasure, which is at his limitless command, i 
table is spread daily with the rarest and richest dainti< 
the theatre, the ball, and the concert, the splendours of t 
drawing-room and the sports of the field, are at his biddii 
Behold the man who has gained the whole world ! " 

" Would you know what it is to be lost, go to the do 
geon of perdition. On its gates you may read lamentatfc 
mourning, and woe. Listening, you will hear weepii 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth. See, through clouds 
smoke, a sea of livid flame, and, in that abyss, writai 
men, — spirits immortal rent by remorse, crushed by a wri 
unseen yet felt, — more terrible than all the visible fires 
hell ; ' bound to the bottom of the flaming pool.' And 
this for ever ! Oh ! mock not the departed with your g 
geous funerals, your costly monuments, your flattering 01 
tions ! Alas ! the terror that inflames his eye, the angai 
that distorts his countenance, the despair that clenches I 
teeth, whilst, in phrensied consternation, he shrieks out> 
have lost my all, for I have lost my soul ! ' " 

"Oh! the eloquence, the persuasiveness of an exalt 
character and a holy life ! It speaks to the conscience * 
the heart. It reproves sin, and commends the Saviour, 
inspires hope and excites desire. It puts to silence g* 
sayers ; and it cannot be gainsaid. It shows the reali 
the power of faith, proves the sincerity of love, discof 
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* mightiness of grace, and brings honour to Him who 
fcth called us unto holiness. Oh ! for this preaching, this 
-stimony, this appeal, this sign and wonder, this vindica- 
«>n of the Church and of Christ ! " 

No sermon bears the mark of " Bridlington " later than 
rewritten in March 1860, five months before Mr Hare left 
he circuit, and containing no features of a farewell dis- 
ourse. 

The Reverend and venerable Matthew Banks, of Swiss 
Jottage, Bridlington, Mr Hare's Superintendent in that 
ircuit, has (not, it is to be feared, without a greater exer- 
ion than he ought to have been solicited to make) favoured 
us brother with the following beautiful letter, which, even 
» the postscript, he hopes that he need not apologise for 
printing entire : 

"MMarch,im. 

8 Mt dear Sir, — Your note relative to your dear brother, and 
toy highly esteemed friend and colleagae, the late Rev. R. H. 
Hare, came to hand when I was suffering under a complication of 
oaladies, such as effectually prevented a prompt reply. I am 
ww sorry that I did not engage another hand to inform you of 
&at fact, and to state my utter inability to oblige you in the way 
fouasL 

a I am in my 77th year, with enfeebled health, shattered 
Memory, rapidly-failing eye-sight ; and, above all, such an amount 
rf cerebral irritation as prevents my using the pen on any subject 
then I can possibly avoid it. 

tt Perhaps you will not be surprised at this, when I tell you that 
Hud, when in the West Indies, two attacks of c<mp it soleil ; 
from the effects of which I never fully recovered. 

u I have very pleasant reminiscences of my intercourse with Mr 
Hare during the three years that I had the happiness to be asso- 
rted with him as a fellow-labourer in this circuit ; but, through 
bpae of time and the infirmities of age, they are so faded upon 
the tablet of memory, as to be too indistinct for me to be able to 
Kate them with accuracy. 

u l may truly say, that, as a thorough Christian gentleman. 
*ud an able, faithful, and devoted minister of the glorious gospel 
^ the blessed God, his character was so uniformly excellent, — all 
™e beauties and graces of the man of God were so fully and so 
•qoaUy developed, — that, to me, it would be difficult to point out 
W salieut points or angles whereby to distinguish him. To me 
£• was a most loving, faithful, confiding, and affectionate col- 
fetgoe, ever ready for every good word and work. 
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" Fot further particulars you must look to abler heads and pern 
than those of, my dear Sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 

"M. Banks. 

" P.S. — You are correct as to my dear wife being the daughter 
of the late Mr S. £. Parker. She is now his only remainin . 
descendant. Your kind words concerning him were very graterc 
to her feelings, after being much pained by some unkind and ue= 
called-for remarks which she had read in the City Road Magazine 
in connection with a short Memoir of the late Rev. T. Vasey." 

Mr Coultas, circuit steward, has thus stated the impres- 
sions which a most intimate knowledge of Mr Hare fc: 
three years have left upon his mind : — 

" Mr Hare, as a friend, was one on whom you could re^ 
with the utmost confidence. I never met with him wh« 
his deportment was not of the most gentlemanly characte] 
kind and sympathetic. He was most considerate, m( 
careful not to wound the feelings of others, and one of tho 
most unselfish of men. In short, you could not know him 
without having the highest esteem for him. His usna/ 
manner was devout, serious, and impressive, even in friendly 
intercourse ; and yet at once cheerful and profitable. Yon 
always felt you were in the presence of a man of God, who 
never lost sight of the honour and glory of his Divine 
Master. It was, at the same time, evident, that he had 
great concern for the comfort and happiness of those around 
him ; and I believe he would have considered no sacrifice 
of personal convenience or endurance too great in order to 
promote the benefit of others. I feel I am not saying too 
much when I affirm, that his life was one of self-sacrifice 
and self-denial. The more intimately he was known, the 
more he was admired and loved. He did ' in honour pre- 
fer others,' — having the most lowly and humble opinion of 
himself and his performances. His whole life magnifies 
the grace of God. I never knew him say an unkind word 
of any one. His preaching was pre-eminently good; n^ 
showy, far from wordy, but full of sound thought expressed 
in choice language, and always in harmony with the plainest 
teaching of God's Truth. His object ever was, not to plei*» 
but to profit. Most clearly did he show the sinner the W*T 
to the Saviour, and, as clearly, believers how to make pro- 
gress in spiritual things, and how the recorded promises « 
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Go<J \rere to be realised. Never surely did a minister of 
^ wist feel more deeply his responsibility. This was appa- 
tent in his intense earnestness and deep feeling. So fully 
did he seem to understand the great value of an immortal 
soul, that his eager anxiety to save sinners from perishing, 
became almost painful. Often has he gone away saying 
within himself, 'Who hath believed our report?' His 
whole deportment in the pulpit was most becoming. Never 
did he fail to impress you with the feeling that he was a 
man of God, engaged in a work of infinite importance. His 
sermons were, in the best sense, good. He gave a clear 
exposition of the text, rich in thought, well digested, and 
full of meaning. The most serious and prayerful part of 
his audience enjoyed his preaching the most. It was too 
deep and searching for the careless and inattentive. There 
were no unnecessary words, no sentence without a direct 
aim at profiting the sinner or the saint ; so that, while 
those hearers who went merely to be pleased, might go 
away disappointed, this could never be the case with such 
*8 desired ' the sincere milk of the Word.' Whoever went 
to the house of God in this spirit, never left it unedified or 
pnblessed. He was too refined, too highly educated and 
intelligent, to say anything small or to occupy precious time 
ii uttering what would not bear investigation and reflec- 
tion. The more closely you considered his sermons, the more 
ftlly were you convinced of their value and preciousness. 
Be spent a very large share of the time at his disposal in 
pastoral visitation. Like his Divine Master, he went about 
doing good. Often, I doubt not, did he make the widow's 
heart glad in more respects than one. Had larger means 
foen at his command, it would have been his highest 
delight to minister to the wants of the deserving poor. 
Bat, although he could not do all that was in his heart in 
this respect, the circumstance did not deter him from 
finding his way habitually to the homes of the poor and 
afflicted, where, in instances almost innumerable, he was, I 
doubt not, made a blessing to those whom he visited. For 
t&8 work he was specially adapted, having a heart full of 
Apathy for the suffering, teeming with a tender and longing 
•Bxiety for the spiritual welfare of his fellow-creatures, and 
fred with a burning zeal for the completion of Christ's 
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kingdom in the salvation of all mankind. No sacrifice < 
he deem too great, no efforts too arduous, could he I 
point one sinner to the Saviour, or encourage one beliei 
depressed or in sorrow, to put his whole trust and coi 
dence in God. If he had no time to attend an evening par 
or to visit families in good health and affluent position, 
always had time to see the poor and the sick. Even wh 
you met him at a friend's house at tea, you generally foui 
that he had been doing some pastoral work previously. J 
short, whenever and wherever you encountered Mr Ext 
you were anew impressed with the feeling that he was 
true Christian. Above all, when you heard him pray, yo 
could not but see that prayer was an exercise that occupie 
a large share of his time. The reverence, the devotioi 
the humility, and the earnest pleading which characterise 
his prayers, were truly remarkable. Most assuredly had h 
power with God and prevailed." 

The Rev. John Dickinson, pastor of the Congregation! 
Church at Bridlington, thus expresses his personal jecolta 
tions : — " It is with equal freedom and pleasure I send you tk 
following. Your brother came to reside in this town will 
in a few weeks of the appointment to this place of the Rei 
Thomas Kendall, Primitive Methodist minister, an excellen 
man, and the settlement of myself here. There being J 
distant family connection between some of Mrs Hare's friend 
and some of my relatives, I called upon your brother an< 
Mrs Hare, on their arrival ; and, soon after that, famili* 
ministerial intercourse took place between Mr Hare, M 
Kendall, Mr Morgan (Baptist), and myself. Our inter 
course was kept up with uninterrupted pleasure and profi 
during the whole of your brother's stay. Reciprocal con 
munication between him and his family and myself wi 
also frequent and constant. I visited them several time 
every week; and so familiar was my acquaintance then 
that the younger children used to call me ' Uncle Dickil 
son, 1 and my appearance amongst them was the signal for 
playful romp. Dear little Harry was taken from them, as 
I was there to sympathise with them in their sorrow. I 
said, before he died, ' I am going to see Jesus.' Your broth 
felt as a father, but he bore the trial as a Christian. I sti 
these things to show the familiar terms on which we were, 
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We conversed with a number of tlie Wesleyan officials in 
this town and neighbourhood, who were in constant inter- 
course with him when here ; and the testimony from each 
and all of them is most favourable. No one could be long 
in your late brother's company without perceiving that he 
was in the presence of a Christian and a gentleman. The 
phrase ' Christian gentleman ' admirably characterised the 
late Rev. Robert Henry Hare. He was a loving husband, 
a tender father, and an affectionate friend. His piety was 
sincere ; but, while his demeanour was devout as that of a 
man of prayer, there was no ostentation about him. A re- 
markable evenness and gentleness characterised his disposi- 
tion ; at the same time, a decisive firmness in the mainten- 
ance of what he considered to be right. But, when, from 
conviction, he conld not agree with another man's senti- 
ments, there was ever a mild courteousness and a conciliatory 
urbanity in his dissent He was a Wesleyan and a Wes- 
leyan minister ; but he was something more. I often ad- 
mired his catholicity. While steadfast to his own denomi- 
national views, he was ever ready to co-operate with those 
of other sections of the evangelical Church. With his 
ministerial brethren of other denominations, he appeared 
<pite at home. He regularly attended, heartily enjoyed, 
and efficiently aided our Fraternal Ministerial Association. 
He took an earnest part in the united prayer meetings ; 
awsted actively at the open-air services, with several other 
ministers and myself; and was intimately connected (as the 
custodier of the tracts) with the Bridlington Monthly Loan 
Tract Society. He was, in short, ever ready to unite with 
others in any work of general usefulness, so far as he could 
oonsistently with the prior claims of his own official engage- 
ments. Ajb a preacher, he was clear, distinct, and spiritual. 
Be laid no claim to the peculiar eloquence of a c Newton ' 
V a 'Beaumont; 1 nor had he the masculine vigour of his 
honoured father ; but he sustained a highly respectable posi- 
tion among his brethren as a minister of the gospel ; and the 
Unanimous testimony of the Wesleyan officials here is, that 
lo was a man of God, a devoted minister of Christ, and 
highly esteemed for his work's sake. That work is now 
flushed, — he rests from his labours, — he has met with dear 
little ' Harry, 1 and they are now together and for ever with 
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the Lord. May we have grace to follow his bright < 
The Rev. J. W. Morgan, Baptist minister of this 
whom I have read the above, requests me to s&] 
very cordially approves of all I have said in relation 
brother." 

The Rev. William Burt, who was Chairman of 
District during Mr Hare's first two years at Bri 
was born at Torpoint, Cornwall, in 1792, and die< 
mouth, in the same county, in 1870. His minist 
in British North America, where, by twelve years 
labours, he made a lasting impression, especially 
Brunswick. To these were added thirty years 
circuits, in which also he left his mark by the c< 
of sinners, the comforting of saints, and the skilfu 
stration of Society and Connexions! affairs. Duri 
years of retirement, he led a class, visited the 
infirm, and assisted his brethren in preaching, 
tually, he was a plain man, of average abilities, < 
cultivated and well supplied with matter appropria 
Christian ministry. In pastoral visitation he took 
pleasure ; while towards the young he proved his 
regard in the management of day schools which f 
charge ; those at Hull being pronounced by Mr 
Her Majesty's Inspector, in the biographer's pres< 
best within his district. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
[1860-1863.] 

' With thee convening I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change ; all please alike." — Milton. 

c< Pray with the most; for where most pray, is Heaven."— Herbert. 

" He that a welcome sacrifice would bring, 
Must fetch it from the bottom, not the brim." — Ibid. 

Mr Hare obeyed the order of the Conference by going to 
Knaresborough, where his first Ministers' Meeting was held 
°athe first of September, 1860, with his one colleague, the 
&v. Robert Newton Barritt, of whose father, the Eev. John 
Wedey Barritt, it is recorded, that he spent his later years 
*' chiefly in reading the Scriptures and the Wesley hymns." 
la that town, Mr Hare's family was completed, though not 
till about to leave it, by the birth, on June 13, 1863, of his 
youngest son and last child Hebden, so named after the 
Patriarchal head of Mrs Edward Hare's house on the mother's 
•*de. William Hebden was a yeoman of rather considerable 
e *tate, his lands lying between those of the Lords Grantley 
°a the one hand and of the Ingilbys, Baronets, of Ripley 
Castle, on the other. Of him, the mother of Mrs Edward 
Hare was oldest daughter, and, after desertion by her hus- 
. "and, kept his house till the old gentleman's death, which 
occurred, like her own, when he was upwards of ninety. 
l « had been his ambition to effect a junction of properties 
*ith his neighbour Scaife, another yeoman of substance, by 
the marriage of Scaife's son to his own first daughter. But 
she had attracted the eyes of a gay young fellow from Dar- 
J fington, son of the Mr Hendrie mentioned in the second 
page of this narrative ; and a mutual attachment seemed to 
be the result. Before their marriage, her father sternly 
declared that "he would hae nane o* thae furreners," a 

p 
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name given in those days, it would appear, to bro^ 
Englishmen of an adjoining county ! However, It 
wedded, whether he would or not. Mr Hebden, if wi] 
not a little, was yet a good man, one, in fact, of the & 
race of Methodists ; and such men as William Hunte 
William Cownley, and Philip Hardcastle, the elder, preach* 
from his horseblock at Braisty Woods. This is the nanw< 
the estate which he devised in equal halves to his tf 
grandsons, the sons of his only son, who himself died w 
many years after their birth. The elder wasted his sal 
stance in riotous living. On the death of the younger, wi 
never married, his portion came into the possession of h 
elder sister, by whose will, (for she died a few months q 
a spinster), it, or the value it may have fetched in tl 
market, descends through Mrs Jane Webster, her only so 
viving and widowed sister, to the children of that lid 
Miss Hebden was an accomplished person and a dertf 
Christian. A member of the Church of England, she i 
ceived her first religious impressions while attending, as 
school-girl, on the ministrations of the Eev. Miles Atkinso 
incumbent of St Paul's, Leeds ; and, in subsequent jwj 
enjoyed the preaching and private friendship of the B* 
Daniel Wilson (afterwards Bishop of Calcutta), when 1 
succeeded the Eev. Kichard Cecil, at St John's Chap 
Bedford Row. But, as the biographer has the best rea* 
to know, and as Miss Hebden herself has shown by mai 
benefactions and some bequests for Methodist purposes, a 
ascribed the deepening and establishment of her reUgw 
impressions to the circumstance of being her cousin V 
Edward Hare's companion during the latter days of her h 
band's life. In token of this, and on account of the touchi 
interest attaching to it, he trusts that he will not be fcjfl 
fault with for interrupting his narrative by transcribing , b 
it an unpublished letter addressed by his mother's cousin 
her sister Mrs Outhwaite, giving an affecting account of I 
revered father in his dying hours : — 

" Eiiteb, Saturday, March 14, 181! 

"My dkab Cousin, — With sincere regret I communicate 

you the mournful intelligence of dear Mr Hare's departure, wt 

took place a little after tour o'clock this morning without a i 

or a groan. For above an hour previous to his leaving us, he 
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stable to converse, but, with uplifted hands and eyes, expressed 
^e holy fervour of his soul. I never witnessed a scene of the 
fcind before. For several days, indeed since Monday evening, we 
have been looking for the event. After tea on Monday, Mr H. 
had a most severe fit of coughing, which we did not at all expect 
he would survive : it continued two or three hours. Oh ! dear 
Mis Outhwaite, it was a happy, a heavenly season ! Mr H. was 
enabled to tell us how glorious his prospects were, and what a firm 
confidence he had that all was well. He frequently said, * Thy 
▼ill be done ! Let patience have its perfect work.' On a friend 
saying, * You will meet many friends in glory ;' he replied, * Oh ! 
out I shall see God : He is all in all.' He requested the hymn 
'Father, Son, and Holy Ghost' to be read : it is on the 404th page 
[of Mr Wesley's ' Collection' 1 This severe attack occasioned very 
g»at debility, which made him unable to converse much ; but 
▼hat he was able to say will be ever deeply engraven on our 
hearts. On Thursday afternoon, he had another attack, and on 
Friday again ; both of which, we feared, would be the last But, 
to soon as he thought he was going, you can't conceive how he 
tooke out in rapturous language. In general, he strongly disliked 
tfo idea of making any display of his feelings ; but, at those 
times, he could not help expressing the ecstasy he felt 

"Mrs Hare requested me to read your letter to him. He was 
much gratified by your expressions of kindness and sympathv, 
*nd said, ' Bless her,' with other affectionate remarks that would 
W (pleased you. 

"Yesterday afternoon he said, ' I am going to Jesus. Thanks 

k to God who hath given us the victory ! Lord, receive my 

•pint !' To me he said (Mrs Hare being in a part of the room 

^observed), ' You will not be alarmed, will you, if alone ; for I 

ongoing.' I said, * Oh ! no.' He then said, 'God bless you, and 

bing you to the bleeding side of Jesus.' I would not have been 

Aent on any account It is a great privilege to witness the closing 

tone of such a Christian. Mr Marsh, the resident preacher, was 

*fth us last night. About two o'clock in the morning, Mr Hare 

feqnested him to read Charles Wesley's 'Wrestling Jacob,' so 

appropriate to the state he was then in. Mr Hare frequently 

ftquested him to pray. It was a solemn time ; but yet such 

iearenly sweetness and resignation were visible in Mr Hare's 

countenance. I can hardly write, I have such a picture before 

me of what has just passed. Mr Bunting is written to ; I wish he 

nuEght come. You snail have a more particular account soon. 

" I am yours most affectionately, 

"A. Hebden." 

Daring Mr K. H. Hare's residence at Knaresborough, 
Has Hebden spent much of her time at Harrowgate, and 
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showed him and his wife kind attentions ; which, in pac 
accounted for their giving her family name to the 
youngest boy, though, by the way, it was one of the nan* 
of Mr Hare's eldest sister. 

To return : a pure desire to make the facts and circus 
stances of domestic and public history the simple exponeK 
of personal character, will be accepted by gentle-heart- 
judges as an apology for any seeming invasion of the privau 
of conjugal life. Mrs Hare was evidently unable to reca 
the birth of her " Benjamin " without giving flow to th 
pent-up feelings of a full heart. "There," at Knares 
borough, she writes, "my husband had comfort and en- 
couragement in his work, though, of course, never satisfied 
with his own efforts. How I wish I could bring in bat ft 
tithe of all his tender lovingkindness in every circuit and 
home which I had the joy to share with him ! How ex- 
quisitely careful he always was, even in tone of voice or in 
manner, not in the slightest degree to hurt my feelings! 
His love of wife, children, and home could not be exceeded. 
I remember him saying, * I am positively ashamed of mf 
anxiety to get home ; my love for you makes a baby of n* 
Ours is such an indulged life. We are so happy that I 
tremble to think of it, if we must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God.' But I, for my part, always 
regarded the burden of ministerial responsibility that he 
ever bore, even without the last sad strife of bodily suffix 
ing, as meet tribulation for one so perfectly prepared 6* 
heaven as he at all times seemed to me to be. He rarefy 
suffered any interruption to be made in his morning studies; 
rising at six, or even earlier, winter and summer, and in- 
variably walking out. Returning to breakfast, he said to 
me, more than once since we came to Dunstable, ' WeH * 
have sung the Morning Hymn on the top of the Downs, and 
thought my bliss would have been complete, if I had »J 
wife with me.' It was his constant practice to visit th* 
people in the afternoon. On first entering a circuit, he took 
the names and residences of all the members from th! 
Leaders' class-books, and arranged them in order in a book 
of his own. The sick and the infirm he saw once a week 
usually in a particular afternoon. Towards widows h 
was peculiarly tender and attentive, remembering th 
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oneliness of his own mother, whose memory he filially 
cherished and on whose virtues he loved to dwell The 
poorest he most religiously visited, and to the utmost of his 
means relieved their wants, for this purpose carefully tithing 
his slender income from year to year. For more than 
thirty years he was, as you know, a Total Abstainer from 
every drink that could possibly intoxicate ; his supreme 
aim in this being to do good ; nay, as he used to say, he 
durst not do otherwise." The present writer cannot pass 
ftom this tender and touching testimony, without avowing his 
sincere belief, that, in the most impressive points, it would 
be found as applicable to very many of his brother's fellow- 
ministers as it certainly is to him. 

On the first Sunday in his new circuit, Mr Hare preached 
at three villages, and, during the first week, had preached at 
or visited six. In the second week, he began his afternoon 
▼isita to the members, and especially to the sick and the 
poor. At the same time, he renewed old friendships and 
instituted new, dining with Mr Shaw, of Knottingley, at 
Hirrowgate, and supping with the Misses Ware, under whose 
tuition his elder daughter began and completed her school 
education. At one place in the circuit, he formed the 
acquaintance of a gentleman of his own name, who, as his 

Kadfather went to Hull from that neighbourhood, may 
e been a member of the same family. Mr Macpherson, 
the Baptist minister, was among the earliest guests at his 
W>le; and, on the last night of November, they co-operated 
*t the " first United Prayer-meeting," held in the Court- 
house. In the mean time, Mr Hare had the pleasure of 
hewing the Eev James Parsons, of York, at one of the 
tillages in the circuit ; Ribstone, celebrated everywhere for 
to delicious " pippins." The Memoir of Peter Cartwright, 
the American backwoods preacher, was the first new book 
he ordered for his own private reading. The year ended 
*ith a disappointment he would keenly feel. He was too 
•unwell to keep Watchnight with his flock ; although, both 
on Sunday the 30th and on Monday the last day of the 
Jesr, he preached at Knaresborough and at Follyfoot on 
"So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom." 
Mr Hare always found the duties of Superintendency 
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irksome; chiefly because be preferred study, with 
terial and pastoral work, to mere business, but also, in 
great measure, from his extreme delicacy in approachizcr 
and adjusting all personal matters. For this reason he has 
a disrelish almost amounting to dread of circuit-plan makin____ 
being desirous to meet as far as possible every Iq c-t; 
preacher's convenience, yet finding it difficult, and sonr^ 
times impracticable, to reconcile conflicting claims. Ta-Zl 
as a specimen the private notes with respect to one pk.4 
which it fell to his lot to make. One brother must hs^r< 
" no nights." Another was " to be spared." A third coujrf 
"take only" such and such a place. A fourth cotzJi 
take either of two places on a particular Sabbath, but on no 
other. A fifth could supply but " once a month," and, even 
then, must be excused from " double appointments," from 
all evening preachings, and from any further than certain 
specified distances 3 while a sixth must be wholly exempted 
" during winter." 

Mr Hare's correspondence with his brother from Knares- 
borough did not begin till misty November was on the 
point of giving place to what a Roman poet styles " smoky 
December," when he was shamed into breaking silence by 
a " lengthy note which demanded a prompt reply." It » 
quite plain, that, if letters between relatives and friends are 
infrequent, the fault cannot be all on one side. He, how- 
ever, was kind enough to avow it as his " especial feeling 
that we brothers ought to be still more brotherly, and that 
he ought to avail himself more frequently of the other*! 
counsel, sympathy, and aid." It was perhaps natural that 
one twelve years younger than he who was addressed, 
should give him credit for proportionate experience; hot 
such expressions remind the writer, that, in their last inter- 
view, his dying brother said, "Some one observed, that 
men were divisible into two classes, those who led and those 
who leant : I, brother, am one of those who lean, and 1 
always leaned upon you." Alas ! how little can even one 
brother do for another ; and, in this instance, how richly 
repaid for that little by the treasured memory of so bright 
an example ! 

The following was Mr Hare's description of his ne* 
circuit : " We like our new residence much. [It was plaiO* 
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it roomy, and perfectly, quiet, with no worse neighbour 
ebind than an elegant new church.] The town is small, 
ut dry, clean, and not unsightly. It stands upon an 
eminence (a hillock, I might say); and the surrounding 
country is romantic. From the yard of the old Castle, a 
foe ruin quite in the town, we command a magnificent view 
of hill, wood, and water. Within five minutes' walk, we 
have Fort Montague and another piece of picturesque 
*cenery. Harrowgate is but three miles off, and the road 
between good, open, and affording a fine sight of the 
country. We enjoy already a circle of friends sufficiently 
*ide, and quite equal in sociable qualities to what we 
have usually had. The circuit, however, is by no means 
Wealthy ; which, I fear, but too truly indicates the state 
>f things among our people generally. I feel somewhat 
-urious to see Braisty Woods, and should like to visit the 
>lace with you. [This wish was one day fulfilled with 
mutual gratification.] This circuit is a laborious one. 
The journeys are frequent, and some of them are long and 
ate. Our Societies, though small, are numerous; as, of 
*>uree, are our congregations. My colleague, R. N. Barritt, 
* the son of J. W. Barritt, supernumerary in Manchester, 
md a grand-nephew of the celebrated Mrs Taft [who had 
ie reputation of being an abler preacher than her plain 
l^et worthy husband, but was the last of the very few 
*omen preachers ever tolerated by the Methodist Con- 
ference and Connexion]. He is an excellent and diligent 
JUm. Our dear boys still write blithely : they are quite 
'ware that Christmas is at hand. Edward is now fourteen 
Pears old, and can have only one year after this at the 

irove." 

The following is the concise code of rules which Mr Hare 
described for himself at the beginning of 1861 : " 1. Per- 
tetual Trust in Christ. 2. Praying always in all prayer. 
\ Holy Scripture chief and constant study. 4. Early 
i*ing and ceaseless employment. 5. Our election sure. 6. 
^aily self-denial and self-rule. 7. The conversion and 
pecial good of my children. 8. And own household. 9. 
^ sermon weekly. 10. Meet the Societies [i.e., after the 
*ore public services on Sunday evenings]. 11. Visit 
Pecially sick, poor, infirm, &c. 12. Distribute tracts, hand- 
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bills, &c. 13. Care for the children. 14. RecommeE 
good books, Ac. 15. Speak evil of no man. 16. Aim^B 
the conversion of particular individuals." 

About this time, Mr Hare had some ophthalmic symptom 
respecting which he consulted his friend Mr Barstow, 
Spofforth. " Though we have applied a leech three thn^e 
he wrote, "the enlargement and drooping of the lid i 
crease ; and we think that a third spot is forming on -*J 
under-lid." Some ointment was probably applied, wtud 
allayed the inflammation ; but, before spring, it returned, 
and received surgical treatment, being found really to "pio. 
ceed from a decayed tooth, which was extracted, and no 
tumour of the kind recurred. 

With that catholic feeling it was his delight to cherub 
he began the year by attending the annual Independent 
tea-meeting, and spending some time daily for a week in 
united prayer. On the first Sunday in the year (Januur 
6), he presided at the Renewal of the Covenant in his own 
chapel, preaching from the Words of Joshua to the people 
of Israel at xxiv. 15. Two days after, he heard of tke 
death of Mrs Richard Jackson, who, at Hornsea, had shown 
to him the kindness of a mother ; and, on the first of 
February, he devoted himself to the preparation of an ac- 
count of her to be read at the close of the funeral sermon, 
from " Followers of them who, through faith and patienof 
inherit the promises," which he went over to Bridlington f 
preach, to the manifest satisfaction of his numerous friew 
On returning home, he spent an afternoon in visiting ' 
workhouse. 

Before February was gone, he had anxious experienc 
it as the month of fever rather than of februation. ' 
have had illness in our family," he acquaints his brof 
" but you will rejoice to learn that our invalids are rec 
ing." He then adds the following details : — 

" Alice was first seized, and that during the Chr 
vacation. The medical man whose advice we sought o 
her to bed, but assured us, in the most explicit tern? 
there was not the slightest infection, and even saw tb 
children (our two Grove boys included) in the roc 
due time, therefore, we returned Edward and Leig 
school; not quite well indeed, but without any 
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-. Soon after, little Lillie became ill like her sister ; 
esently, Mr Farrar wrote, informing us that Edward 
; well, and subsequently advised, in concurrence with 
'is, of Bradford (who attends as medical adviser at 
>ve), that he should be brought home. I went, im- 
sly, for him, and found him in the sick-room, sitting 
b exceedingly feeble. I was so convinced poor 
>n was not in health, that, had I not feared his 
i would be shocked to see them both, and four sick 
1 would be too serious a charge, I should certainly 
rought him, as I did Edward, to Knaresborough 
y 241 We instantly called in a physician in whose 
id fidelity we had confidence ; who, after examina- 
onounced the case one of gastric intermittent fever, 
d by a diseased state of the mucous membrane, and 
apprehensive of a serious illness. Prompt treat- 
lowever, with God's blessing, checked the disease ; 
er two or three weeks' confinement to his room (and 
e seems to think a very comfortable illness), he is 
ng his strength. Perhaps I should say, that he has 
id ; for, though by no means robust, he seems to be 
sr health than before he left home for school. I 
3W resume. I told Mr and Mrs Farrar my persua- 
at Leighton was out of health ; and they kindly 
d to look after him, and inform us respecting him 
. This they did. Soon we learned that he was 
ng symptoms similar to his brother's. His mamma 
er with the intention to remove him ; but the dis- 
8 too far advanced to admit of this. We have 
liged, therefore, to leave him under the care of the 
or, Mrs Farrar, and the nurse. His case has been 
rious than the others, but he is now gaining strength. 
Dot say how anxious we have been, nor how thank- 
ieel that we ought now to be. Mr and Mrs Farrar 
&n exceedingly tender and assiduous both in their 
ns to our dear boy and in their correspondence with 
most every day we have received a communication 
with most minute details. We are glad and thank- 
no similar case has yet occurred in the school- 
,t the Grove, and that no other members of our own 
Id have suffered. " " We shall never forget," adds 
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Mrs Hare, " their kindness to Leighton while he lay 
weeks in typhus fever ; both attended to him like thr- 
own child." All this, and more, the present writer cot^B 
readily believe, having, when himself at school, experiences 
similar kindness for a still longer period from Mrs Farr-.^ 
then Miss Sophia Martindale, and from all the other me ~s 
bers of that dear family. 

At this time acquaintance with the Eev. R. R. Redm^at 
the Independent Minister, had led to an exchange of visifc 
at each other's houses, and r by September, to an exchange 
of pulpits at Knaresborough. Nothing of note relating to 
Mr Hare's own ministry occurs in his diary of the year, 
beyond the appearance of a number of penitents one S*k 
bath evening after preaching in the town chapel ; and, that, 
on a day in June, mentioned without remark as " Corpui 
Christi," he preached at Linton from " And, when he wu 
come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it" It fur- 
ther appears, that, between June and August^ he paid se?e- 
ral visits at Starbeck, near Knaresborough, to the Rev. Luke 
Barlow, who died on the 5th, and was interred on the 8th, 
of August. He was reputed a good and diligent preacher, 
cultivated by theological reading, laborious in preparation, 
always instructive, and often animated and effective. " Feeble 
and sore broken," his last words were, " All is well ! " 

On the 23d of March in this year, Mr Hare had received 
from Mr John Taylor, of Tilney Mill, near Lynn, one of 
the stewards of the Wisbeach Circuit, a letter asking whether 
he was at liberty to accept an invitation from the Quarterly 
Meeting on the following Wednesday, and whether, if he 
were invited, they might hope he would accept " Our*,* 
said his correspondent, "is a walking and working circuit; but 
I am this morning promised five pounds extra per annum, 
and I hope you would be both useful and happy amongst 
us." Five days before, he had received a similar applica- 
tion from Pocklington. Mr Thomas Marshall, one of the 
circuit stewards there, had got the notion, that he was not 
likely to remain another year at Knaresborough, and wished 
to know whether he would accept the Superintendency of 
Pocklington : " If," he added in a postscript, " it would 
give me any more influence with you, perhaps you may re- 
collect that once you took tea with my Mrs at Homeneld 
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House, Ferry Bridge, when in the Pontefract Circuit." To 
l>oth applications Mr Hare returned a courteous negative, 
saying, in answer to the latter : " I must thank you for 
your kind proposal, though I am not at liberty to entertain 
it. For aught I know, I may consent to remain here ; but, 
if not, I should not think it advisable to make the engage- 
ment you suggest. With sincere regards," &c. It was not 
'without some reluctance, however, that, in May, he consented 
to remain another year at Knaresborough. 

Some of Mr Hare's occasional remarks in his letters to 
liis brother, show the interest which he took in public ques- 
tions and his views respecting them. " By the way," he 
relates in one, " I received a circular from the Church-rate 
Abolition Committee, — after the time (I believe) when the 
sheet of signatures was to be returned. I am at a loss 
i about it. Of course, I am ready to sign ' the Declaration,' 
| and wish other Methodists to have the opportunity of doing 
[ the same; but to canvass either the town or the circuit 
myself, would, I am ready to think, be an improper use of 
)ny position and influence as Wesleyan Minister and Super- 
intendent, as well as troublesome, and, perhaps, otherwise 
objectionable. I have named the matter to our stewards 
ttd others, who entirely approve of the document, and are 
prepared to sign it. With one of them I have left a copy 
with room for signature. I suppose that a very large ma- 
jority of our people (if not all) are decidedly opposed to 
Church-rates. I speak frankly to you, knowing that you 
will not misconstrue my caution, and that you may make 
«me suggestion." It is not mentioned what answer his 
brother gave ; but he would naturally state, that he had no 
bud in sending the circular, and highly approved of the 
caution so properly exercised. 

In his next letter, Mr Hare frankly confesses himself in- 
corrigible in the matter of prompt correspondence. " I am 
persuaded," he begins, " that, when you spoke of an imme- 
<fiste answer to your last letter, you did not expect it : can 
the Ethiopian change his skin ? By this time, I presume, 
you have become accustomed to your new habitation and 
•bo to the 8mallnes8 of your household. I am glad that 
you have so fine a prospect (I ought rather to say retro- 
spect) from your back-room windows. To be built up, or 
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deprived of country scenery, would be to me intolc 
My dear wife makes no complaint, except of financ 
pression ; which may better times relieve ! Our E 
Meeting was held last week, at Pontefract, which al 
me an opportunity, I exceedingly enjoyed, of seeinj 
many of my old friends. Margaret went with me 
were entertained by Mrs Hill, a surgeon's widow, ? 
sides near Knottingley, I dining and taking tea wi 
William Shirtcliffe, of Pontefract, at whose house, I r 
ber, you and I called on our way to Featherstone. 
not time and leisure to see many of the Pontefract j 
but at Knottingley I preached, shook hands with 
and had a very warm and gratifying reception. Mr 
is a capital Chairman, unassuming, but unceremonioi 
despatching business quietly yet quickly. Nothing r 
able transpired. I saw your old schoolfellow, by tfa 
Mr Phillips, who inquired after you." 

He was now getting into a new stage of parental 
tude. " Dr Rule," he states, " writing to us on th 
sion of Edward's birth, remarked, 'The trials, he 
have begun ; but so have the mercies ; and these 
fail.' For my part, I weep with those who have n< 
dren, and rejoice with those who have. Edward ta 
place, at the commencement of this year, in 'the 
class,' and as the ninth boy in the school ; Leighton, 
third class, and as the fortieth. Leighton's prize, w 
brings one, will be for pluck and playfulness ; and 
answer to our prayers, he should obtain converting 
I shall have little fear of him being left behind in tl 
of life. Edward has, as yet, no decided preference f 
trade or profession, though he professes a repugns 
the counter. We begin to feel some anxiety on this 8 
and shall be thankful for your counsel, suggestions, an 

In August, he took a short holiday at Osgodby, 
rural yet seaside retreat he always thoroughly enjo 
the very last summer of his life. In connection 
minute account to his wife, of what he does, sees, and 
he writes : " I forgot that yesterday (August 21) * 
sixteenth anniversary of our wedding, until I had 1< 
I am thankful and glad that God gave me such a go 
long-suffering wife ; and that He has for so long 
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graciously perpetuated our union. May it please Him to 

continue us a while longer to each other, and to make us 

truly blessed, and blessing-ful to others ! " 

The return of December brought the elder Mr Hare one 

of his brother's " merry but wise " Christmas salutations. 
" I am determined," he wrote, " to be punctual in present- 
ing to yourself and family ' the compliments of the season. 9 
'Only brothers,' if I may speak in Irish style, are never 
numerous, and, when of rare excellence, especially, are 
much to be prized and loved We shall rejoice to hear, by 
an early communication, that our dear sister, yourself, and 
til the members of your enlarged, though somewhat divided, 
family, are well. We imagine that you will meet to-morrow, 
and more than conjecture that in such case a turkey will 
not suffice that every one may take a little. At this time, 
however, farmyard birds are more numerous in town than 
in country. Pray remember us when you surround the 

( table; and, if you will drink wine, — why, atone for your 
offence against my prejudices by associating our names with 
those whom you toast. Remember, too, that we are eight ; 
all, through distinguishing mercy, at home (to-day) and in 

p health." After some references to matters purely private 
and personal, the letter affords a glimpse of what awaited 
the family gathering at Knaresborough on the day when 
Wen paupers and prisoners dine: "A goose without 
feathers, but with appropriate attendants, arrived this 
morning, informing us that we are remembered at Osgodby, 
though we have not lately had any visitors from that 
quarter. I ought not to conclude this note without 
laying that we are too affectionately loyal not to share 
in the sadness of the Palace and weep with our weeping 
Queen. May the Prince of Peace comfort and succour 
her ! Are we to escape war with America ? " Mr Hare 
coded the year by preaching at Scotton in the evening and 
holding Watchnight in the town. 

The rules prescribed for the old year may be supposed to 
have been continued for the new, the diary of 1862 con- 
taining nothing more than daily entries. The ministry of the 
Tear began with a thanksgiving sermon on " The Lord hath 
dealt bountifully with thee," followed by one of penitent 
acknowledgment of short-comings at the Renewal of the 
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Covenant, founded upon " the Barren Fig-tree." On fc 
ninth of January, he preached for his friend Redman. 

He had now become familiar with his new colleague 
" Mr Butterworth," he says, " is a man of cultivated min4 
gentlemanly manners, good taste, and superior gifts ; butw* 
are discouraged by the want of success." About this tim«i 
Mr Seth Leighton was called to part with his first wife, on 
which occasion Mr Hare thus addresses him : — 

"Ml* 

"My very dear Seth, — We received the affecting intelligence of 
your beloved wife's escape from earth this morning. I need not 
say how much we feel for you, and sorrow for you and the sweet 
children, though we shed no tear, and heave no sigh, for her who 
has found a home and rest in Paradise. . Sure we are, however, 
that heavenly succours and divine consolation will be youn in 
this time of trouble. You will look to Him for strength who 
never failed you or any other trustful one ; and He will heal tbe 
broken in heart, and bind up all their wounds. You will— yw 
must remember that dear Mary Annie has lost only labour, peo> 
and sorrow, and has gained a blessedness not conceivable helow. 

" You will weep only for yourself and for the little ones ; nor 
excessively for these ; knowing that vour loved one is reserved lor 
you in Heaven, and that the God of love is pledged to he tout 
helper— your alL 

" But I need not suggest — you know these things. You will be 
the Christian in this grief, and have the Christian's heritage. 

" Margaret very much suffers with you, and assures you of her 
prayers. Our love to all of you. 

" I am, my very dear brother, yours in truest sympathy, 

" Robert Henry Hah** 

Mrs Hare also went to comfort her brother in his affliction; 
at the same time visiting at Bridlington the grave of her 
own sweet little boy. Now, as always, her husband weejo 
with those that weep, yet deems the death of one brother- 
in-law's wife so little discouragement to another still singfo 
that he bids his sister communicate to him the u decta* 
tion, that, for his part, his brief solitude, with all its circa* 
stances, annihilates all his indignation at the poor widow** 
who marry even prematurely or precipitately." 

In July 1862, Mrs Hare was on a visit to her husband 1 * 
relatives in and near London. " Your note/' he respond!, 
" took me by surprise on Thursday evening, and gave us aB 
much delight. I readily imagined how merry your party 
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Md "be whilst you were writing. By this time Hetty 
*i her husband will have joined you or you them. Do 
ot forget to present my love. I was gratified with Mr 
tfuliams' likeness ; Mrs W.'s, I presume, will follow quickly, 
fc are about as well as when you left us. All are out ex- 
ept myself ; Lillie and Ernest, with Lizzy ; Alice and Mar- 
aaduke together. I was to have taken the latter two, at 
bis hour, to see the wild beasts of the forest, whose strange 
oises I hear whilst I use my pen. But my foolish indis- 
orition to sight-seeing, and to places of public resort, pre- 
ente me ; and Mr Stockdale will kindly take charge of 
lem. Alice charged me, before she went out, to give you 
er love and a thousand kisses. Marmaduke, following in 
erwake, commissioned me to forward two thousand. I 
ish I could deliver them personally and truly. I was 
ring to charge you to forget nothing which transpires or 
communicated at Sydenham, in order that all may be re- 
nted on your return ; but that is needless. Edward, I 
aye no doubt, will see as much as the time allows. His 
Qcle and cousins will see to that. How impossible it 
fcms to write as one would talk ! I am ashamed of my 
ote, and yet unable to improve it, except by assurances 
f fond remembrances and anticipations, and of love. May 
it gracious Lord bless you richly, and bring you safely 
ick, improved in health, to my heart and your home ! " 
The next day there comes another letter, thus : — " All is 
elL But I write again so soon, first, because I think that 
• least three notes are due to my dear wife in the course of 
ght days' absence; secondly, because I feel inclined to 
feet her again; thirdly, because I wish to urge you to 
rocure by any honest and fair means a carte de visite of 
rery member of ' the illustrious house.' Dear Alice's por- 
lit was very refreshing. How little altered ! Alice and 
larmaduke were highly pleased with the menagerie. Mr 
. would pay for them. You will believe that I was myself 
) ' Lion ' last night, but preached to very few. Be very 
leftd and prayerful too." 

On August 11, Mr Hare himself left Knaresborough for 
radon on a visit to his brother and the different members 
his family. His diary appears to show that he thoroughly 
joyed the holiday, visiting repeatedly the Crystal Palace, 
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with Dulwich Gallery, Westminster Abbey, the House* 
of Parliament, the International Exhibition, Kensington 
Museum ; and, on Sunday, hearing at Sydenham Mr Hine 
and Mr Stevens, incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, and 
formerly a local preacher in the Bath Circuit. Mrs J. M. 
Hare accompanied her brother-in-law on his return home, 
followed in a short time by her husband. The two brothers, 
with their wives, visited the scenes of their maternal 
ancestry, and, on the 27th of August 1862, were present 
together at the Jubilee of Woodhouse Grove School 

The next letter, dated in November 1862, calls up affect- 
ing recollections. "We are much interested in Harry's 
prospects. You will understand me when I say how 
earnestly I hope that his convictions with regard to the 
ministry are the result of much prayerful deliberation, and 
of such a character as will exempt him from all future mis- 
givings and self-reproach. I pray, that, if the Great Head 
of the Church would have him such, he may be made an 
' able minister of the New Testament.' Please to assure 
our dear nephew of our affectionate remembrance and best 
wishes." 

Mr Hare's last sermon for the year was from John's vision 
of " the Great White Throne ; " and his discourse at the 
Watclmight in Knaresborough, from "The night is far 
spent ; the day is at hand : let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light." 

He began 1863 by preaching at Kirk Hammerton on 
New Year's Day, and renewed the Covenant at Knares- 
borough on the following Sunday, with a solemn sermon on 
Genesis vi. 3. The date of his next letter to his wife is a 
week after Valentine's Day, she being from home, and at 
Osgodby. Beginning with the usual qualified assurance, 
" We are quite as comfortable and content as we can expect 
to be in your absence," and that " the dear children are quite 
well, except that they cough in bed," Marmaduke professing 
to " feel so queer when mamma is away," he retails the 
accounts received through Leighton, whom fellow-feehng 
had made acutely sympathetic, that " the fever was at its 
utmost height at Kings wood ; in consequence of which, the 
boys at Woodhouse Grove were required to deliver up any 
letters received thence to the Governor (Mr Farrar) to be 
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" One boy (at Kingswood) named Cooke, was 
and others were dangerously ill. From the Grove 
the tidings were less dispiriting. " All the boys who 
up to the Cambridge Examination, had passed honour- 
Chettle and Moorhouse, in the first class; Palmer, 
and Clulow, in the second." 

May, of this year, Mr Hare addresses his " precious 
' from Hull, where, having arrived the day before, he 
walked, and talked, and looked about him almost 
ince ;" but whither he went, what he said or heard, or 
observed, space permits not here to indulge in. Suffice 
at, with all his severity as his own taskmaster, he 
he good sense to make a holiday of a holiday when 
re opportunity was afforded him. 
) subject that chiefly occupied his mind as the head of 
ig family towards the close of his three years' ministry 
aresborough, was the placing out of his two elder sons, 
cordance with the advice of one to whose judgment 
a pleased to defer, he relinquished the idea of putting 
rd to any specific trade or profession. It seemed to 
empathising counsellor that the temper and disposition 
youth adapted him to quiet and uniform occupations, 
laking too much demand upon physical endurance, 
tuning as much as possible upon habits of exactness 
onscientious accuracy. 

the mean while, Edward placed himself under the 
a of his cousin, who, having been trained in the 
of London School, proceeded as a Beaufoy Scholar 
mbridge, where he graduated a Wrangler. At this 
Mr Middleton Hare, junior, was a clerk in the War- 
, to which he had been appointed by Lord Panmure, 
it candidate out of twenty-nine in the very first corn- 
re examination, and had acquired, besides, large 
ience in the successful preparation of young men for 
r examinations with a view to the public service in 
and to the civil and military services generally. Two 
is' reading " and practice with this gentleman gave his 
i a modest confidence in his own powers, and readiness 
recall of his attainments, as well as a prompt accu- 
n their application. " I am glad," his father wrote 
q, "to think that you have such invaluable oppor- 

Q 
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tunities of improving your capabilities and increasing it? 
knowledge ; and I hope, that, apart from your immeoi* 
qualification for the Civil Service, you will be the mo: 
respectable and efficient, in consequence of having enjoyi 
them, as long as you live. The time of Leighton's farewi 
to the Grove will soon be here. We are perplexed aboi 
his future employment. You do not say much respeetii 
the character of the preaching which you have heard no 
you left us: we take for granted that it was thorough 
evangelical. I hope that you will have opportunities 
hearing Wesleyan ministers ; and that you will never he 
tate, much less blush, to avow your connection with t 
Methodist Body when such a declaration would be setn 
able. Our supreme anxiety is, that you should love ai 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ, and value association with B 
true disciples of every name ; but, convinced as we are ti 
our own system has peculiar excellences and commen 
ations, and is more favourable to the cultivation of genirii 
piety than any other with which we are acquainted, i 
cannot but desire that you should give it your decided ai 
intelligent preference. I have no doubt that your p 
possessions are in favour of the Wesleyan-Methodist Chnit 
and hope that, when you have carefully weighed its merit 
your judgment will confirm them. Whilst I am lectarin 
let me say, my dear boy, that nothing else will give Mi 
much pleasure as to know that you are living in the ft 
and favour of God, and that you resolutely refuse u 
discountenance whatever your conscience (guided bfti 
Word of God ) disapproves. You may, even now, have tan 
tations to indulgences and practices which are, at leu 
questionable. If so, firmly resist them. It is far bett 
to please the Good God, and all good beings, than 
conciliate our most friendly companions. I cannot^ 
you how much we desire that you should be always uprigl 
pure, and devout. May our gracious Lord bless and p 
serve you ! Take care of your health ; sponge, jump, a 
be merry ! " 

These " apples of gold in pictures of silver " were i 
simply " words fitly spoken," but fell u upon an obedi 
ear," and are still treasured " as an ornament of fine go! 
The present writer shuns as much to flatter the son m 
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panegyrise the father. Bearing in mind that, in this in- 
stance, a wholly inexperienced youth came direct from a 
country school, to be launched headlong upon the surging 
sea of London society without a convoy, it says much for 
the blessing of God upon good home and school training 
that his parents never had cause to regret the bold experi- 
ment. 

The impressions left by Mr Hare's teaching and example 
upon the Societies in the Knaresborough Circuit, may per- 
haps be gathered from a letter with which the present writer 
has been favoured by Mr Barstow, then of SpofForth, now 
rf Harrowgate and Leeds : " Your late brother's memory 
I shall ever hold in the highest esteem and love. He was a 
Christian gentleman and a most kind friend. Courteous 
to all, whilst strictly a man of peace, he maintained sound 
discipline and ministerial dignity. To me he always seemed 
to cherish a solemn sense of responsibility. He was earnest 
in his preaching, and, whilst very impressive, never gloomy 
in his style. In his visits to our village he was remarkable 
for his attentions to the members. He wasted no time 
in my house in anything profitless, but occupied all the 
intervals in making pastoral calls. He was greatly beloved 
ty the whole Society. In my official relations with him as 
Qrcuit Steward, we were always on the most harmonious 
terms." 

The Rev. E. Butterworth, of Grimsby, makes the follow- 
ing beautiful references to his intercourse with Mr Hare, 
and to the impressions left upon his own mind : " It is a 
pleasure to me to find, that you think there are so many 
Christian readers who would appreciate the ' memorials of 
• quiet life ' such as your brother lived. The hurry of secu- 
lar business has influenced the spirit of the Church ; and the 
prevailing call has been for biographies of men of public 
•pint and conspicuous zeal, rather than for notices of gentle 
lives that strive to re-produce in this uncongenial age the 
Meekness and poetic lowliness of 'the Holy One. 1 I am 

gA to be able to reckon in my list of friends a man who 
ed in the light as your dear brother did. His words 
•ad life were ever to me a strong stimulus and attraction 
towards whatsoever things are pure, lovely, just, honest, 
tod of good report It is true I laboured with him in 
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'this ministry' but one year, and that so long ago ** 
1862-3 ; and our meetings since have been extremely few; 
as our stations have been distant from each other ; bat I 
shall never forget the long conversations I had with him that 
year on preaching, reading, Christian living, and the like. 
These were our chief topics, too, in our occasional corre- 
spondence ; the same longing after worthier views of tbeo- 
logy, the same earnest wish to present the Truth to the 
people in a more effective form, and the same interest in 
domestic things. But I cannot do better than sum up my 
recollections under the questions you propose in your cir- 
cular. 

" 1. The prevailing character of Mr Hare's preaching wii 
intense earnestness; and this prescribed his topics and 
formed his manner. His subjects were simple, on the fun- 
damentals of religion, and his manner was most solemn* 
His appeals were very moving and powerful, beseeching ■' 
men to be reconciled to God. 

" 2. His public prayers were most reverent and full of 
adoration : he prayed as if he knew and felt God to be 
present. 

" 3. Mr Hare, with characteristic modesty and self-dis- 
trust, was not wont to speak very much of his religion* 
experiences ; he seemed far more concerned to live the lift 
of faith than to make great professions. His habit of self' 
scrutiny, and his constant regard to right motives, often 
sealed his lips ; but, when he spoke, all knew that his words 
came from the fulness of his pure heart. 

"5. In the visitation of classes he was tender, and affec- 
tionate, yet faithful. 

" 6. In visits to the sick, infirm, and aged, he was a true 
son of consolation. He lived in the Spirit ; and, therefore, 
his gentle and sympathising words seemed as the echo of 
the voice of the Holy Ghost the Comforter. His presence 
was ever welcome in seasons of sorrow. 

" 7. In social intercourse, he was most courteous, thou£ 
to strangers somewhat reserved. His habitual consciousness 
of God imparted a solemnity to his manner ; and, when he 
read the Scriptures in the homes of our people, at their 
social gatherings, he would often pause to give the words 
of Inspiration their full effect. He left no house without 
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vincing the inmates that a man of God had been amongst 

'I should like to add, that Mr Hare kept up his student 
rite, and always attached great importance to the apostle's 
lortation, 'Give attention to reading.' His letters 
f ays contained a list of the last works he hacf perused ; 
I his most recent thoughts in preaching. He was always 
Ting to improve his pulpit talents, about which he was 
it to express himself as most dissatisfied. Here is a quo- 
on from part of a letter by accident preserved. ' I need 
j much to read carefully some thoroughly able and effec- 
J sermons to freshen me up, for I have become consciously 
e and dry. 1 This is an imperfect estimate of a blameless 
Id of God." 

He Rev. Kobert Newton Barritt, of Penzance, refers in 
dly terms to his association with Mr Hare : " I was with 
Hare in the Knaresborough Circuit two years, and shall 
ir gratefully remember his uniform thoughtful kindness. 
i consistency of conduct won my esteem. I only heard 
a preach twice, yet have a vivid recollection of the clear- 
(8 with which he stated his views, and of the force with 
ich he applied them. His platform speeches, no less 
in his sermons, were accompanied by a Divine power 
ich deeply impressed me. There is no doubt he was an 
le minister of Jesus Christ, a humble, faithful servant of 
<L Had he not been so retiring in his disposition, his 
ents would have been more conspicuous, and his name 
ro widely known. The two sermons I heard were, in 
p estimation, full of true eloquence ; and his prayers, at 
times, were replete with heavenly influence. As a pas- 
', he was most diligent, and specially mindful of the poor 
i the sick. In business meetings, he seemed to me to be 
model of order, and to set a remarkable example of 
iience and forbearance. In short, he was a man of noble 
rit; and it was impossible to know and not to love him. 
i exercised great self-denial for the sake of others, and 
fed no pains to promote the comfort and happiness of 
people. I am glad to bear my feeble testimony to the 
rth of one in whom I never once saw any approach to an 
or a disposition I could not most ardently admire, and 
Me character was one of the most complete it has ever 
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been my privilege to know. He lived near to God, and 1 
most conscientious in all things." 

Mr J. E. Wood, of Prospect House, Tockwith, near T( 
who was one of Mr Hare's hearers in the Knaresboro 
Circuit, " distinctly remembers his ministry on acconn 
its faithfulness and power. His sermons," he adds, "g 
plain and lucid evidence of careful preparation : they i 
finished discourses, always calculated to profit those 1 
went to hear the Gospel. The late Mr Skilbeck, of Bill 
once said to me, after hearing a sermon from Mr Hi 
'These sermons are no mean specimen of a Metho 
preacher ; they do me good.' Mr Hare's residence in 
circuit was during a period when I myself passed throng 
painful dispensation of Divine Providence, overruled for 
future temporal and spiritual good ; and, at this season, 
counsel and advice were timely and opportunely presen 
His prayers were uttered at the throne of God's heave 
grace on my behalf; and his kindly sympathy was giva 
a practical way. Never shall I forget him ; for the sen 
with its reminiscences, is deeply engraven on my mi 
and, with those reminiscences, Mr Hare's name and ki 
ness stand out in full relief. Although naturally timid 
was a gentleman of sterling integrity ; and, where princ 
was involved, was undeviating and inflexible. His nam 
am assured, is, in many families, a household word ; and 
his case, it may be emphatically said, ' The memory of 
just is blessed.'" 

The Rev. John Farrar, Chairman of the Leeds Dist 
while Mr Hare was at Knaresborough, speaks of hai 
had " the opportunity of seeing him frequently in Dirt 
Meetings, and heard the testimony of others as to 
general character as a Christian minister, and as a Metho 
minister especially;" and, anticipating that "abund 
evidence " as to these points will be " obtained from mi 
ters who have been associated with him in circuit wo 
he declares himself " glad to learn that his brother is 
paring something for the public " concerning him. 

Although no one of the manuscript sermons in Mr Hi 
handwriting bears the mark of " Knaresborough," proof) 
not wanting that, in that circuit, he continued to culti 
the art of composing, as well as the practice of pre 
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i 'order to the highest ends, with unremitting as- 
r and devotion. It was, for instance, on the 15th 
>ruary 1863, that he completed the laborious tran- 
on into his common-place book of a sermon of Dr 
l's on John i. 29, a text from which also he 
ed himself; but, whatever insight he may have 
ed with the aid of the distinguished Churchman 
len passing from the Deanery of Westminster to 
ice disestablished Archbishopric of Dublin, without 
ist trace of any copying in style or matter. This 
ipt, however, is but one of many evidences that Mr 
ad found reasons for admiring this learned and sound 
; one of which evidences exists in a fair copy of His 
» beautiful triplets on " The Rule of God." 
n some loose leaves among his papers, Mr Hare's 
spears to have been much exercised about the adap- 
of his ministry to what he conceived to be the wants 

Knaresborough Circuit in his time there. One 
is these words : " Knaresborough requires [to be 
sd to on the] Importance and Obligation of Christian 
anion ; Call to Backsliders ; Willingness to Communi- 
1 See that ye abound in this grace also.' " To which 
1, on separate leaves, a string of more than two-score 
)n subjects on which it was counted desirable to 
Among the latter, are the Parables, the leading 
i of the Christian Faith, and a Catholic Spirit : among 
mer, "Be not weary in well-doing;" "Ye are gone 
from the ordinances;" "I am a companion of all 

&c. ; " It were good for that man if he had never 
orn ;" " One thing thou lackest ;" " If any man will 
into Me, let him deny himself;" " I have a message 
tod unto thee" Some other leaves have been found, 
ntly of the same paper, with a number of interesting 
*anda showing the drift of his thoughts at the time, 
the nature of several of them is adapted to fix. For 
le : " Pray for the persecuted Protestants in Spain, 
in the pulpit for the distress in the manufacturing 
ts." Others were as follows : " It is more blessed to 
an to receive. Read both civil and ecclesiastical his- 
Preach so as to be understood by children. Saul 
turned into another man: God gave him another 
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Rules of Conduct. 



heart :' so let it be with me for the ministry. Make *™\ 
improvements you can ere you leave the circuit Seek ^L 
the ripest Christians, and make their piety your sta^' 
Defer nothing : every needful and desirable thing attainaf^ 
by industrious labour and industrious prayer. Wheie*^ 
are we wanting and faulty and unsuccessful, as societies ^ 
churches % In overlooking the poor, neglect of social prayed 
evil-speaking and detraction, uncharitableness and ' envyu* 
and strife in our hearts.' Rule your own spirit." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

NANTWICH. 
[1863-1866.] 

One good man's earnest prayer, the link 'twixt them and God." 

— Caroline Norton. 
M Angels He calls you : be your strife 
To lead, on earth, an angel's life." — Kkblk. 

" Fit me to bear whate'er Thou shalt assign : 

I kiss the rod, because the rod is Thine." — Quarlk. 

On September 1, 1863, Mr Hare took leave of his Knares- 
*j°rough friends, and entered his new abode on the following 
Jjjy. His colleagues at Nantwich were, first, the Revs. 
Thomas Brackenbury and Wesley Brunyate; afterwards, 
~- Q. Turton (his school-fellow) and Joseph Workman. On 
Sunday, the 6th, he preached his first sermon in the town 
c **apel from John i. 29, that proclamation of salvation for 
*U in which he delighted. During the three years spent 
*** Cheshire, nothing, it is believed, interfered with his 
**appine8s and full content ; save, says Mrs Hare, " an ever- 
*°nging desire, as usual, to see more fruit of his labours." 

His first impressions were communicated to Mr Barstow, 
**f Spofforth. "We found everything," he wrote, "quite 
*° our minds. Our new friends are exceedingly kind, and 
*^em to treat their ministers handsomely. I have already 
***et with several old friends ; which tends to make me 
***ore at home. We shall not, however, forget or cease to 
*^ve the excellent ones whom we have left." " We con- 
tinue," he informed his brother in the second month of 
^^dence, " to like house, friends, treatment, and, I may 
**y, everything else. My journeys are sufficiently frequent, 
"jit shorter than in my late circuit, and, I think, equally 
Peasant ; though the country, in the immediate neighbour- 
"°od, is not so picturesque. It gives us much pleasure to 
^^ as we frequently do, with our Whitchurch friends. 
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The Methodist people in Nantwich are very sociable, and 
' given to hospitality.' I am much more confident of sym- 
pathy and co-operation than of my own faithfulness and 
efficiency. I wish I could ' begin afresh/ and both preach 
and pastorate in a new andj better style. But I find it 
difficult to correct errors and supply defects that are become 
habitual." In other respects, he adhered to his old philo- 
sophy of " making the best of the worst," except, indeed, 
' where he was himself the only one concerned. 

One of the " agreements," as the French speak, of the 
new circuit was, the renewal of an old friendship with a 
preacher's daughter, who resided under his mother's roof 
during the severest of her trials, after widowhood. To Miss 
Gee, the whole family owed a debt of gratitude for her kind 
sympathy and untiring attentions during the illness and at 
the decease of their eldest sister, Eliza Hebden Hare. That 
good-natured lady had become by marriage Mrs Latham, 
her modest husband being an accomplished architect and 
exemplary member of the Methodist Society at Nantwich. 
She was never tired of praising the virtues of the elder 
Mrs Hare, or of relating traits and incidents, sometimes „ 
pathetic but oftener pleasant, of the family life at Queen _ 
Square in Leeds. 

Mr Hare showed scarcely less interest in the family*** 
experiences of his brother than in his own. The names o^ 
nephews and nieces find frequent mention in his letters 
often cheerful, not seldom sad. If these letters were no — 
even monthly, Christmas at least was sure to bring on e ■■ 
" You remember, perhaps," he began, December 24, 186cX^ 
" the sublime couplet of the Leeds Lamplighter's Song : 

' Now Christmas comes to give the mind relief, 
And cheer with nice plum-pudding and roast beef.' 

Whether you dine on beef or on turkey to-morrow, I wisli 
you to have the rarity of a note from ma I shall be thank- 
ful to hear that this finds you and your whole family i*> 
good health and spirits, ' as (to use one of our school hack- 
neys) this leaves me at present.' I hope that your festiviti* 
will not be marred by any untoward circumstance, but 1* 
elevated and hallowed by every Divine blessing." To this 
he adds : " We still like our house, colleagues* friends, and 
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almost everything elsa Mr and Mrs Brackenbury, our 
immediate neighbours, are exceedingly agreeable. But we 
want to hear from you respecting each of your tribe (I 
should now say) ; for you are certainly a patriarch. Do 
tell us particularly how Harry progresses." 

Mr Hare's last sermon in 1863, was preached December 
29, from Hebrews iv. 16, and he kept Watchnight in the 
chapel at Nantwich. The opening year was overhung with 
gloom. He began it by preaching at Barbridge from 
Romans xiii. 12, a text equally applicable to an out-going 
and an in-coming year. On the 9th of January, his col- 
league was bereaved of his wife ; and, on the 15th, his own 
youngest child fell dangerously ill, but, as often happens to 
the infant, speedily recovered. The mingled feelings with 
^hich the two brethren joined, on the last evening of the 
***onth, in meeting the Society at Nantwich, may be more 
easily imagined than described. 

The first month was hardly run out when Mr Hare re- 
ared a New Year's mercy in the relief of his solicitude for 
**is eldest son. "Yesterday (February 1) morning," he 
^rote to his brother, " papers came from Mr Brand [now 
Speaker], furnishing Edward with the subjects of examina- 
tion, and requiring his name, age, and address preparatory 
V> the * Test.' He must now make a vigorous effort. We 
**e not at all sanguine ; but we believe that he has placed 
**is hope in God, and therefore have the more confidence 
*kat ultimately all will be right." 

The summons was obeyed, with the speeding of a father's 
Players. Concerning himself, he added : "lam more con- 
stantly and closely encaged here, than in any former circuit. 
Otherwise, I should be a more frequent and less hasty 
Correspondent. You must forgive." And, in a further 
letter, " Preaching and pastoral visitation form but half of 
**ty occupation here. Mere business is irksome to me ; and 
X have a great deal of it." The subject of Edward Hare's 
candidature for the Civil Service came up again on the 5th 
of March, when he passed the preliminary examination ; 
"for which," wrote his father, "we are thankful, and, per- 
laps, more hopeful than we were ; my comfort being, that 
the result will be for his real advantage, whether flattering 
or otherwise." In the mean time, his parents' hearts were 
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gladdened by the assurance that their son had " sho 
determination to be a Christian by beginning to n 
class." 

In the spring of the year, Mr Hare notes among a 
then read by him, Bacon, Baxter, Hooker, Milton, 
Taylor (Jeremy), and Young ; and enumerates as bool 
desired, Briggs's "Missions Apostolic and Moden 
Smith's " Biblical Dictionary/' and Kurtz's " Chuw 
tory from the Reformation." 

A little before midsummer it pleased God to to 
Himself, at a good old age, the beloved mother of 
M. Hare. This lady had borne and brought up, in 
and London, a numerous family, of whom Mr R. H. 
sister-in-law was the eldest One of her daughter*! 
recollections was the funeral of her future husband's 
which called together a large concourse in her nativ 
Her own father, Mr William Davies, was old enoi 
remember being taken by his father to hear John We 
the Foundery at five o'clock on cold and dark mo: 
In his youth, it was the desire of the good Coun 
Huntingdon that he should enter her college at Tn 
and study for the ministry; but other views pre 
While resident in Exeter, he was the respected del 
a Baptist church, and his house became the inn of mi 
of different denominations passing through the city 
and south. For many years, and up to a great age, in J 
London, and Chester, he preached with acceptan< 
Exeter regularly, in the other cities occasionally, 
his son-in-law's brother lived in Leeds, he did not 
visit him when called by business to that town, an 
or twice accompanied him to preach. The lady refe: 
by Mr R. H. Hare in the following extract, was Mr E 
second wife, and possessed in a very remarkable 
" the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is, 
sight of God, of great price." Mr R. H. Hare, who k 
omitted to express his own and his wife's " sympath 
the venerable survivor and his bereaved family," r 
to the subject in a letter to his brother : " Mr Davi 
not, of course, anticipate a long separation, and can 6 
now, I should imagine, think himself separated, from 
whom he has been so long and intimately joined." 
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At the end of July, as Conference came round, he was 
moved to reconsider his rules of conduct and their obser- 
vance, and laid down these among others : " 1. Attend to 
your schools, and visit them systematically ; 2. Laymen 
must not think to save souls by proxy ; 3. Appoint youth- 
ful class-leaders ; 4. Spend two hours a day in devotion ; 
5. Never preach an unfelt religion ; 6. Kemember that a 
charitable trust-deed requires two witnesses; 7. Guard 
Against hasty dismissal of members ; 8. Care for the seat- 
holders ; 9. Preach primary truths." 

After a little delay, the hoped-for vacancy occurred, and 
Edward Hare received in August the usual intimation that 
be might, if he pleased, compete with others for an appoint- 
ment in the Legacy Duty Office. It soon appeared, that 
the Examiners had reported in his favour, by formal sum- 
Jxaons from the Heads of the Department to give attendance 
*H his place. Persons of the middle class who have 
bad experience in providing for rising families, will 
S'eadily appreciate the value, to a youth, and to his 
parents, of such an appointment, with such prospects, 
*>t the early age of seventeen years. Too much, at the 
**me time, can hardly be said by those who have en- 
Joyed such advantages, in praise of the education and 
fcftining received in Woodhouse Grove and New Kings- 
^ood Schools. They may not, even now, be all that 
they might be; but the wonder is, to those who know 
the circumstances, that they have accomplished so much ; 
***)d the best things are those most susceptible of improve- 
ment By distributors of school prizes it is often ob- 
•fcrved for the comfort of the unsuccessful, that they have 
the benefit of the stimulus to exertion given by the spirit 
*>f emulation. The remark is true, and applies with an 
^tended force to all well-conducted schools. The very 
bright boys may be few; but, with exceptions extremely 
Tare, youths trained in the two schools for Methodist 
preachers' sons, have seldom failed to exemplify in their 
adolescent and adult career the mental and moral fruits of 
earlier culture, however elementary. Even in instances 
there one would have least expected it, there has been re- 
marked a style of thought and of expression, and a 
form of character, quite above the average of youths 
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understood to have received a liberal and virtuous 
nurture. 

On the 26th of August, Mr Hare parted with his attached 
colleague, Mr Brackenbury ; and, on the 3d of September, 
welcomed a new one in his old school-fellow, Turton. The 
occasional absence of Mrs Hare from home gave those 
opportunities for conjugal correspondence which but rarely 
occur in the life of a travelling preacher. In September, 
1864, she was on a visit to Mr and Mrs George Williams, 
at Albion Villas, Sydenham Park. " By this time," writes 
her husband, " I trust you are with your lively nephew and 
amiable niece. I would fain be among you. Your note by 
this morning's post was read and heard with profound and 
noisy interest. We go on as comfortably as can be ex- 
pected in your absence. Hebden sometimes cries to come 
to me, but screams with delight very much oftener. I am 
fully occupied, or should miss you more. I think of pro- 
posing to change with our home missionary next Sunday, 
that he may have an opportunity of addressing the Nant- 
wich congregation. Nothing very remarkable occurred at 
our Financial District Meeting, except it be that I was 
appointed assistant-examiner of the pupil teachers in this 
District, despite of my remonstrances." 

In November, Mr Hare spent a day in visiting from 
house to house at Nantwich, and attended the yearly Con- 
gregational tea-meeting. On the 7th of December, ha 
opened the new chapel at Wybunbury; on the 27th, 
preached his last sermon for the year at Audlem, frofl 
John xiv. 1 6 ; and, on the 30th, was present at the tea- 
meeting of the Primitive Methodists. He kept Watchnight 
again, most probably, at Nantwich, though there ia oo 
mention of the fact. 

As no diary for 1865 is forthcoming, only a fragmentary 
account of that year's proceedings can be given. In Mat; 
he was at pains to reassure his second son of a fatherly 
interest in his affairs. " If," he says, " you could hear my 
thoughts as they pass through the mind, you would hat* 
proof enough that your interests lie very near my heart* 
and that I long after you daily. I am so glad that your 
place and occupation suit you, and you them. I have oo» 
fort, too, in hoping that you will cultivate the best habtil 
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everywhere, and become an active, happy, useful man. 
[n all your pursuits and companionships, have a reference 
x> future life, and especially to the smile of God. Continue 
lot without His favour. Be it your first concern to be at 
seace with Him, by trusting in the atoning sacrifice of 
Fesus Christ His Son." 

In June, Mr Hare was himself a guest at Albion Villas, 
ind sent home a minute report of his holiday experiences 
ihere, at his brother's, and with his boys in town, — a 
report which must have been very pleasant at the time, 
but is shaded with pensive reflections in the review. The 
kindliest mention was made of "Alice," " Hetty, " and 
4 Harry," the first, third, and last children of Mr and Mrs 
J. M. Hare, all of whom, by the will of God, died within 
two years; the first suddenly, and childless, though 
married; the second lingeringly, and with much pain, 
leaving several children ; the third, unmarried, by slow 
consumption. The shaft (to borrow the image of Young) 
Bew thrice, and thrice our peace was slain : but they are 
all, beyond a doubt, in Paradise. 

From Sydenham, Mr Hare proceeded to Devizes, the 
residence of Mr and Mrs Charles Hart, with whom and 
their children he had much enjoyment both indoors and in 
the fine air of the Wiltshire Downs, " enjoying his treat 
exquisitely, and feeling that he must, by God's will, be 
much benefited by the excursion." Passing through London 
homewards, he announced his safe return to his elder sons, 
Whose liberal presents to the younger ones had " caused quite 
•a uproar of exultation and gratitude. The mock parcel 
U trick of Leighton's] was seized eagerly ; but I could not 
and it in my heart to continue the imposture ; yet it ex- 
ited much merriment. And now, my dear boys," he pro- 
ceeded, by easy transition, to a serious vein, " continue to 
grttify your parents and please God by taking right ways 
tod cultivating good habits. Abhor all that is not truly 
noble, and pure, and good." 

After the meeting of Conference, when Mrs Hare was 
from home, her husband thus apprises her of well-being in 
nursery and household : " We are ' all right/ speaking 
after the manner of men. Your pet is by me in the study, 
ind understands I am writing to you. He weathers it 
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wonderfully : indeed, I think we are all exemplary. Muj 
does her part, as you can imagine, with unperturbed quiet- 
ness and regularity. Ernest has had for his guest Edpr, 
now possessed of a real living donkey, three months old, and 
bought, as Ernest assures me, for half-a-crown. Lore to 
Seth, dear fellow, and his sweet little ones. Not one of 
you, after all, is half so happy as his beatified Mary Ann." 
On the 1st of September he wrote again : — " Your letters 
delight us. I feel to have nothing to communicate that 
can be a worthy and suitable return. I have the comfort of 
knowing, however, that any information of our condition 
and doings will deeply interest you ; and that I increase 
your happiness when I merely say, ' All is well* Hebden 
first ! I have just told him, here in the study, that I am 
writing to you ; and he responds by repeating, * Doo i 
ma,' and adding, ' Mamma doody ; ' which he seems quite 
to understand. Things go on with us very smoothly. 
We were a little at a loss about dinner to-day, but deter- 
mined upon a second apple-pudding, which satisfied us ai 
Ernest is tinkering, as usual, I hear. Alice and Lilli* 
have just returned to school. I preached a new sermon 
on Wednesday evening here, with considerable freedom 
and frankness, from 'As we have therefore opportunity,' 
&c. I fear we allow very many opportunities to p**« | 
unimproved." 

But, though the absent wife and mother's letters were 
powerful to delight, her bodily presence and speech began to 
be desired. " A few more lines," wrote the fond husband 
and father : " I am happy that our next conversation will 
be face to face and lip to lip. You perceive that we do n<* 
favour the idea of prolonging your stay from home. In* 
children (Alice especially) cannot tolerate the thought ; ** 
could I promise to make such a sacrifice without murK** 1 " 
ing. Hebden, whom I feel bound to name first always *° 
you, is very good-tempered and content, and the rest a*^ 11 
usual. This week is here a week of dissipation. YesterdJJ 
the Flower-show was to be seen at the Crown, and *?j 
Temperance meeting was held in the Town HalL I ~jr 
not see the former, but presided over the latter ; and ™ 
Workman [the new minister] spoke with energy, earnestu^f* 
and good sense. I find that I am made President for *** a 
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year. The inhabitants are ordered to whitewash and other- 
wise cleanse their houses and premises. We have glorious 
-weather, but hot" 

In a subsequent letter, Mr Hare refers to apprehensions 
of the " Cattle Plague" as damping the spirits of the inhabi- 
tants in prospect of the " fair." For himself, he was much 
edified by the meek manner in which the murrain was met on 
the part of many of the dairy farmers, "as a destruction from 
the Almighty/' humbling themselves under the hand of God, 
and piously accepting it as a special mercy if but a few 
cows out of a numerous herd were permitted to be spared 
by the Destroying Angel. In connection with this visitation, 
and before the Lord had said to the Angel that destroyed, 
" It is enough ; stay now thine hand," Mr Hare preached 
at several places from " Hear ye the rod, and Who hath 
appointed it." The notes of this short discourse bear cer- 
tain marks of hastier preparation than was customary to the 
preacher. "Passing occurrences," he begins (in quoted 
^ords), " are the language of God to men." " Rather, per- 
haps," he proceeds, "His providential dispensations, as in- 
terpreted by His Word, have a voice to the children of men." 
This is especially true of signal and startling events, of His 
terrible doings towards them. The objects of the discourse 
*ere to set forth the lessons of the calamity, what it dic- 
tated and demanded, taught and required. The national 
et was great ; and they to whom he spoke, were more or 
implicated in it. Either they had taken part in the 
**& doings of others, or had connived at and thus allowed 
them. At least, they had not done the utmost to prevent, 
iscountenance, or protest against them. New sins were 
Store to bring new sorrows. It had been forgotten that God 
** the absolute proprietor, and men are but tenants at will, 
folding from Him. There were limits to human knowledge, 
skill, and strength. The creature had been trusting in his 
*rt and science, sagacity and energy, schemes and combi- 
nations. He could do it, and his prosperity resulted from 
to own foresight and contriving. But all these notions 
*ere now set at nought. Men had been trusting in their 
health j but, lo, how soon was it gone ! His herdsmen 
hearers could only too well understand the Psalmist when 
he said, " Thou takest away their breath, they die." Did 
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not this experience demand from them serious considers 
unfeigned repentance, earnest united prayer, and ex 
acknowledgment of God in all His ways, His and < 
They must cease from losing sight of Him under a vc 
second causes. As for the immediate sufferers, a woi 
them. Let not such as feared God, cast away their c 
dence. It ill became a living man to complain, 
material loss might be more than made up in moral 
Those, also, who were without God, would find it happ 
have been thus afflicted, if, by humbling themselves, 
averted a worse thing from coming upon them. 

Relieved from immediate solicitude concerning his 
sons, Mr Hare sympathised in the corresponding ei 
ences of his brother, with as much affection as if the > 
had been his own. One of his nephews was on the e^ 
embarking for New York ; another was beginning to en 
in works of religious usefulness. " I should like you 
wrote, " to receive a line or two to-day (November 1, 1< 
assuring you of our sympathy respecting Frank. We 
startled by the news of his enterprise. He is anxio 
suppose, to do something in the way of business, and h< 
at least, to find on the other side of the Atlantic what 
be more remunerative than .anything offering here, 
must all pray, and trust, that, if it please God, he may 
be disappointed. You and my dear sister have, I h 
such confidence in His gracious providence as will give 
quiet of mind even to-day, the day, as we understam 
embarkation. We are very much interested, too, in Hal 
case. From Alice's last note we learn that he is not lab 
ing in vain. I very much admire, and almost envy, 
simplicity of mind ; a very desirable quality in minis! 
Dear Amy and her sweet little girl will be comforts to j 
now especially. We are being reminded occasionally 1 
we are spending our third year in this circuit I 1: 
made no engagement for the future. We should be gla 
a place in your parts, that is, not far from London, a 
we but, by fair and honourable means, secure a suit 
circuit." The wish was natural enough to parents i 
two sons afloat in the great sea of London ; but, inq 
being made in the proper quarter, it appeared that 4| 
London District had been provisionally tilled up." 
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As Christmas approached, he entered upon his yearly 
dew. Among the "memoranda from 1865," and the 
uggestions" for 1866, are those which follow : — " Do 
ne good every day. Consider the poor. In preaching, 
Iress the children. Practise open-air and cottage preach- 
; m Catechise the young on week-nights. Form Sunday - 
lool committees in the country. Care for baptised 
ildren, meeting and instructing them. Prepare and prac- 
e exhortations. Study variety in subjects, style, aul 
jatment. Pray at every stage of preparation. Searcn 
b Scriptures for texts. Expository discourses. Sermons 
children, short, plain, familiar, simple, lively, conveisa- 
)nal in tone of voice. Read books ; study minds, an 1 
rite carefully for them. Converse ordinarily in correct 
id becoming language. Make everything a means of 
aprovement to self and others." 

Having " watched " at Nantwich on New Year's Eve, Mr 
lire passed the first day of 1866 in circuit business, includ- 
gthe re-appointment, as circuit steward, of Mr Ainsworth, 
Crewe, where he renewed Covenant. On January 2, 
ear little Hebden had a njfrrow escape from being run 
r;" and, on the 12th, his brother Marmaduke was put 
the railway train for New Kingswood. In the mean 
, their father was called to deathbed scenes and funeral 
On the 3d, he paid a farewell visit to Mr John 
ttt, of Dorfold, whom he found " composed and confid- 
the anticipation of death," and whose body it was his 
. office, on the 9th, to commit to the grave. In the 
Tipt sermon afterwards preached, no mention occurs 
deceased, concerning whom, however, Mr Hare cor- 
ed with a minister, and no doubt read or stated the 
To exhibit him under this aspect, recourse is had 
rlier instance. When at Barton, he preached on 
*i of Mr Leonard Hunter, an only child, in early 
The text was, " While he [Josiah, king of Judali] 
>ung, he began to seek after the God of his fathers." 
re exactly applied to the subject of the discourse; 
es being an almost solitary specimen of the 
funereal style, the biographical sketch possesses 
itrinsic interest, especially to parents and young 
e transcribed. 
. written of Josiah," said Mr Hare, " may now 
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be truly and properly affirmed of our young friend, whose 
sudden decease we are to-night assembled to consider. I 
am informed, that, from infancy, he gave every indication 
that could be expected from a child, of godly fear. In his 
eighth year, he chose to accompany a young woman, who 
lived in the service of his parents, to a Wesleyan class ; and, 
from that early time, continued weekly to meet with Gkxfli 
people in order to listen to their conversation and prayers. 
Not long after, being on a visit at Bridlington, and in the 
company of two juvenile friends, he and one of them were 
instructed by the other in the way of faith. Kising from 
their bed, they cried to the Lord for His mercy, and wen 
inwardly persuaded (as they believed) by the Holy Spirit* 
that God, for Christ's sake, had forgiven their sins. A short 
time before our brother's death, these twins in Christian life 
had some conversation respecting the occurrence just men- 
tioned, and agreed in the opinion that it was indeed the 
work of God. In the year 1834, our departed young friend, 
who had then been virtually a member of our Society for 
three years, was formally received on trial for church-mem- 
bership, being presented with a note in the usual manner 
by the Rev. John Bumstead. With the class in which he 
received that token, he was connected until the day of hii 
sudden decease ; and I am assured by his bereaved parents, 
that they never knew him to be wilfully absent from the 
weekly meeting. The piety of our friend and brother was 
eminently intelligent. This his most intimate companions 
know right well. Of this, too, his remaining manuscripts 
afford abundant evidence. Many I have read, and have 
found in them clear, accurate, and comprehensive statement* 
of those great and glorious truths by a knowledge and bcBrf 
of which we are saved. Would to God that all who rej ^ 
in Christ Jesus were as able to * give a reason of the hop* 
that is in them ! ' His piety was evangelical. He did a ** 
it is confessed, habitually enjoy that distinct and deei&r 
witness of adoption as a child of God, which is the Cb 1 * 
tian's purchased privilege. This circumstance may be **** 
ously accounted for. His propensity to reason out f*°? 
Scripture the subjects of his faith, may have deterred p?J 
from claiming as others do the direct testimony of the Sp**v 
He may have suffered his natural diffidence to enfeeble *| 
him that filial trust in God to the strength of which ^* 
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comforts of the Holy Ghost are proportioned. Perhaps, had 
he given himself, if not less to the pursuit of literature, 
more to experimental divinity and to devotion, he would 
have been more abundantly assured. However, his whole 
dependence was upon the world's Atonement and the Gospel 
promise ; and the assurance which he did possess, was un- 
doubtedly the assurance of faith. This he explicitly stated 
to his parents ; and that, I believe, more than once. His 
religion was not ostentatious. He made no great or audible 
professions ; his actions spoke louder than his words. His 
practice was uniform. It is not pretended that he was 
blameless, always and absolutely so. Doubtless he had 
failings, and even faults. But, upon the whole, his life was 
a holy life. He was not given to change. Having once 
entered the path of obedience to God, he held on his way. 
He was a useful believer. Not content to be a member of 
tiie church, he became a member in and with it. To those 
*ith whom he conferred on such matters, it was his wont 
to say, ' I should like to live to be useful, and to leave the 
*orld something better than I found it.' And, though his 
career was not long, neither was it useless. His example 
had been useful ; his counsel too ; and his efforts in connec- 
tion with the Sabbath school were conspicuously so. We 
We a pleasing, though it be a melancholy, hope, that his 
sudden death will not be without its use. One of his class- 
Biates states, that, during last winter, he declared himself to 
We obtained, under a sermon preached by Mr G. [a local 
preacher] yet clearer views of the plan of salvation, and 
thereby a more comfortable persuasion of the love of God. 
The same friend informs us, that his avowals of experience 
had of late given pleasing indications of a growth in grace, 
from which it was warrantable to infer an increasing meet- 
&e88 for the society of the blessed in Paradise. And this, it 
toon appeared, was his happy destiny. His death, indeed, 
*as suaden, yet not without premonitions to himself and 
others. Neither he nor they, however, suspected an imme- 
diate crisis. Night fell once more, and he retired to rest. 
His good father, before going to his own room, entered his 
ion's chamber, to talk and pray with him. Having sounded 
the young man's confidence in God, and, strange to say, 
received from his lips the assurance that he had no fear of 
dying, the anxious parent commended him to his heavenly 
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Father, and slept in peace. The shades of night rolled 
away ; the day broke, the sun appeared, and the household 
rose from their beds. But one was wanting; he whose 
spirit, it was found, had, in the solemn silence of night, 
flown up to God, leaving the deserted tabernacle to be min- 
gled with its kindred dust Thus departed, aged twenty- 
two years, our lamented and loved brother. And what, 
think you, is the chief solace of his surviving friends t 
The knowledge that he lived to purpose; that his life, though 
short, had answered life's true end ; that, having while he 
was yet young begun to seek after the God of his fathers, ^ 
he was by early piety qualified for early usefulness, and pre — 
pared for an early grave." The sympathetic strain of thin 
exquisite narrative is too obviously such to escape the moss*- 
cursory reader, while some sentences will assume a reflexes 
though unconscious, personality to more thoughtful minds— _ 
To resume. While paying the last offices to Mr Locket^sV 
of Dorfold, Mr Hare repeatedly visited his widow, " in g r c^ si 
sorrow," aggravated by the ravages of the prevailing epidemL ^ 
which had left but five cows out of a herd of seven tim^ea 
seven. On the 6th of January, he had recorded that " t&me 
Cattle Plague prevailed fearfully in the neighbourhood j* 
and, it appears, he spent the morning hours of the 11th in 
" meditations suitable to the immediate time and suggested 
by the disease which was destroying the cattle," marked as 
specially severe at Wettenhall. On the following day, th* 
whole circuit kept solemn fast, himself speaking at Wybun- 
bury, and again, on the 18th, comforting the farmers at 
Barbridge with a faith-sustaining discourse from the words, 
" Suffered not their cattle to decrease." * 

* This is no unfit place to introduce, by way of note, a letter fro* 
the Rev. Edward Hare to his sister-in-law, written more than a y*** 
before she became a widow, and but just found by Mr William Outh- 
waite among his mother's papers, — a letter as to which, perhaps, tj* 
best judges will be the most divided in admiration, between if 
pregnant beauty and its faithful force : — 

" Liverpool, Jan. 21, 1815. 

" My dear Sister, — We have been extremely sorry to hear frt* 
time to time of your various and repeated afflictions. I have no dodbt 
but it would make a considerable addition to them, to imagine thatM 
one sympathises with you. To feel each other's sorrows, is, howfttr, 
only a small part of what is necessary to alleviate them. They can \* 
alleviated only by our finding out what is the true cause of them, and 
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On the 7th of March, he acknowledged the congratula- 
tions of his eldest son on the occasion of his birth-day ; 
"which were," he says, " exceedingly welcome and refresh- 
ing to my heart. I celebrated the anniversary this time 
with peculiar and varied feelings. I scarcely like to name 
my precise age. To have been, for so many years, borne 
with, and continually blessed, by a gracious God, ought to 
fill my heart with thankfulness and my lips with praise. 
But to have lived so long to so little purpose ; to have 
attained to so little, and accomplished so little, should 
humble and sadden me. These regrets, however, are vain. 

applying the proper remedy. Sin is the cause of all our sufferings ; 
and nothing less than that which can remove the one can heal the other. 
And what is our sin, but our having fixed our heart upon the creature 
rather than the Creator, who is over all blessed (and blessing) for ever- 
more ? We have committed two evils. We have forsaken the foun- 
tain of living waters, and have hewn out to ourselves cisterns, broken 
cisterns, which can hold no water. Under these circumstance*, what 
could be a^greatcr curse than to be happy in our choice, and to be shxmgers 
to affliction t If this were the case, we should neither be dissatisfied 
with our present state, nor fear the future. Our choice would, of 
course, remain unaltered, till it became unalterable. Hence God, in 
His great mercy to us, makes our sin a source of suffering, that we 
may hate the cause for the sake of the effects which it produces. And 
does He not give proof of His wisdom as well as of His goodness, in 
providing that our afflictions shall arise from those very creatures 
which either have already alienated our hearts from Him, or are in 
process of doing so ? The remedy commonly applied on such occasions 
tt» to fly from one creature to another. But this is only to seek a fresh 
■ource of sorrow. The same disappointment, and similar affliction, 
toust, if God be still merciful to us, still await us. But God has pro- 
tided another and a better remedy. He has revealed Himself to us in 
His 8on Jesus Christ, as the chief est among ten thousand ; yea, alto- 
gether lovely. The Father offers to us, through Him, a present pardon 
°f our contempt towards Himself and of all our idolatries, together 
Jrth the peace of God, which passeth understanding. And He offers 
Himself to us, as our present portion, and our exceeding great reward, 
when we have accepted this gracious offer, our treasure is in heaven, 
*Qd our heart is there also. And, just so far as this is the case, our 
happiness is above the reach of the storms and tempests below. It 
depends no longer on the creatures, and therefore is no longer agitated 
ty their instability. We may suffer, indeed, for a while, in order to 
Patent our forsaking the Source of Bliss ; but, so long as we make 
choice of God in Christ Jesus, we are enabled to endure with patience 
the now light affliction which is but for a moment, and is thus working 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. If this, then, 
be the issue of your afflictions, my dear sister, you will for ever place 
them among your greatest blessings. — So prays your affectionate 
hrother, "E. Hark." 
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I must throw myself before the Mercy Seat, ana mak«. tl.c 
best use of the opportunities that remain to me.'' This 
humble review reminds one of a distich in Dr Leifchilus 
" Evangelical Hymn-Book : " — 

" So much of life's probation run, 
So little of life's work begun." 

Moved, as will be seen by others though hidden from^^ 
himself, by moral sympathy, Mr Hare was led, on the 4tfc# 
of April, to read (instead of preaching) the memoir of tha 
Rev. Wright Shovelton to the Nantwicn congregation. 0* 
this modest worthy it is recorded, that benevolence beamec^ - 
on his countenance, and echoed in the tones of his voic^^. 
Persons of all ages and classes claimed him for a friene^j 
His energy was great, but equal was his meekness. Alwaja^^ 
at work, and acting on system, he did much in little tim t 
In children and young persons, the lambs of the flock, kmr^e 
took a tender interest ; being in all things a beautiful mo&^ ^ 
of the complete Methodist preacher. 

In May, Mr Hare had the delight, at Audlem, of twS«e 
hearing the Rev. Benjamin Gregory " preach grandly," & 
lieu of preaching before him ; which would have been a son I 
trial to his unconquerable diffidence, though very needless]/ , 
in the case of so genial a hearer as the scholarly and eJo- j 
quent Fernley Lecturer on " the Holy Catholic Church, the / 
Communion of Saints." / 

On the 8th of June, there occurs an undesigned intima- 
tion of Mr Hare's taste in music (in which good judges 
counted him very nice), conveyed in the note that he m 
" attended the Tonic sol-fa class for the last time that sum- 
mer." On the 25th, he received from the Quarterly Meeting 
a resolution of thanks for his services, and of regret that he 
must leave Nantwich at the approaching Conference. On 
the 1st of July, having no afternoon engagement, he took 
the opportunity of visiting the Congregational chapel, t 
hear for the last time his friend Mr Lewis, who, on the 18t' 
called to bid him farewell. 

It had now come to Mrs Hare's' turn to recruit, it 
their daughters, at her father's house ; and her husband 
the 10th, declares himself to be " taking comfort in the 7 
that they would enjoy their visit thoroughly and thrr 
out. You will wish," he proceeded, " to know how wc 
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fared since you left. The hush was something oppressive ; 
however, we bore it manfully. In the afternoon Ernest rode 
out with Mr Williamson [the surgeon], and I took Marma- 
duke [at home for the holidays] with me to Wybunbury. 
Wc had a fair assemblage under the marquee, and after- 
wards in the chapel. The collections on Sunday amounted 
to £32 ; of which the Squire gave £20. Was he not libe- 
ral % Last night Hebden [this time not named " first "] 
slept in my bed ; but, early this morning, though I had 
tucked him up in my best style, he slipped or rolled into 
W'hat he calls his ' drib.' This morning's post brought me 
my Conference card, and information that I am to be Miss 
Ware's guest ; " whose residence made it easy to go to and 
fro between that and Leeds. 

In due time, the "Rough Stations" came to hand; when, 
finding himself set down for Rochdale, he notes, " May my 
gracious God choose for us!" During August, his tender 
heart moved towards the hopes and fears of his brother and 
«Uter-in-law. The youngest of his nephews had shown 
farming symptoms of failing health, with a view to the 
possible abatement and repression of which, he was con- 
templating, under medical advice, a voyage to Australia,, 
in acceptance of a kind invitation from Mr Edmund Morey, 
of Euston, Queensland, to spend six months under his 
hospitable roof in the wilderness. This project was frus- 
trated by circumstances, no doubt Providential. It is noted 
hy Mr Hare, that, on the 24th, " his dear and precious 
nephew Harry left home to embark at Gravesend." That 
*is so ; but, by the time the ship was off Dover, " vexed 
^h the filthy conversation of the wicked," he desired the 
obtain to hail a boat from the shore; and, making the best 
°f his way back to Forest Hill, passed the short remainder 
tf his days under his father's roof and in his mother's care. 
1 1 have barely left myself time," writes his kind uncle on 
ta occasion, *' to assure you of our sympathies in your pre- 
at solicitudes \ of our desires, prayers, and hopes, that 
» Harry will have a safe and invigorating voyage. May 
' gracious God realise even the hopes and wishes of his 
snts on his behalf !" 

i the former half of this year there are some jottings of 
lare's reading ; such as, " Finished the Liberty of Pro- 
ring, admirable. Read Wordsworth's Five Lectures 
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on the Inspiration of the Scriptures ; also Justin Mar- 
tyr's Apology ; item Tertullian's ; Dr Angus's Theology an 
Inductive Science ; The Book of Ecclesiastes and Payson's 
Sermons; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity; Souther's Wesley; 
Milton's Paradise Lost; Bacon on the Use of Reason in 
Religion ; Robert Hall on the Holy Spirit ; Baxter's Saint's 
Rest; Pycroft's Twenty Years in the Church; Barclay's 
Apology for the Quakers ; Article, John Keble, in the London 
Quarterly Review; Jenkyn's Sermons," &c. 

The diary of 1865 not being forthcoming, no statistical . 
account can be rendered of Mr Hare's three years' ministry- 
in Nantwich Circuit. In the two years, he preached fron 
ninety-six texts, 405 times, eleven of the sermons being 
preached but once, while twenty-four were delivered seve 
times or upwards, and fourteen from eight to sevent 
times. This enumeration in one circuit may be accept ec^Mj 
as a fair measure of his pulpit labours in all. Althoug^7"h 

two sermons are all that among his manuscripts bear th e 

mark of " Nantwich," one was that with which he open e d 
his commission in the circuit, and with the preparation <- >f 
what he styles a " second edition " of which he brought h ^5i 
studies there to a close. To this discourse a special intere^sst 
attaches. The text was, u Behold the Lamb of God, wh k -d i 
taketh away the sin of the world ! " On this passage, I Jt 
Trench, when Dean of Westminster, preached and print'^Bd 
a discourse with which Mr Hare was so much struck ill rmt, 
as stated in the preceding chapter, he transcribed it wL*C& 
care for immediate impression and subsequent referents* 
His own sermon, therefore, may be assumed to contain 
whatever use he had made of the learned and eloquent 
Archbishop's. 

His Grace understands the word " lamb " to refer to i» 
sacrificial lamb under the old dispensation in particular, bot 
to all in general ; and he regards the announcement as that 
of a sacrifice which should " bear the collective sin of the 
world." It was no longer "a lamb of men" but "the lamb 
of God," thus fulfilling what Abraham said to Isaac, u Q<d 
will provide Himself a lamb." For the disciples of John, 
that word possessed a drawing, an attractive power which be- 
longed to no other. Set betwixt two magnets, they showed 
at once which was the mightier of the two. Now, ner 
cried for a work to rest upon that is not their own, a wc 
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igher than their own repentance, faith, obedience; and 
jat Rock is Christ. They yearned for an atonement, a 
ropitiation, a ransom, a conscience purged ; and herein they 
>und them all It were impossible to over-estimate the 
alue of the words in a true scheme of Christian doctrine. 
hey presented Christ in His central function and office as 
be one perfect sacrifice, — a bearing, and a bearing away, 
f the world's sin. 

In considering the doctrine and its consequences, the 
trchnishop insists upon the worthlessness of a sacrifice not 
icarious and satisfactory. Did not that of Christ unite 
tiese two conditions, a loosening, not to say a dissolution, 
f the bonds between the Old and the New Testament would 
)llow. The former of the two everywhere assumes both 
icariousness and satisfaction. Otherwise, the Levitical 
fferings point to nothing, are a huge husk without kernel, 

type without antitype, a shadow with no substance fol- 
ding; promise without performance, an elaborate and 
Qormous machinery for effecting nothing. In such case, 
lose victims sink to a level with heathen oblations ; and it 
ecomes impossible to maintain the Divine character of 
trge portions of the Old Testament. 

In answering objections to the Atonement, the nature of 
lem makes it insufficient to confine oneself to Scripture. 
'he objectors deny the meaning put upon it as revolting to 
le sense of right and justice. The answerer must, there- 
ire, show that the doctrine does not offend against, but 
otmnends itself to, the moral sense. The idea of vicarious- 
ie*8, it is urged, involves the extreme injustice of punishing 
'lie for the sins of others. 

In a fine passage, the Most Reverend apologist shows, that 
t is not, as in the old story, the harmless peasant expiating 
ie crime of the guilty Prince, but the Prince Royal wit- 
tingly atoning for the rebellious subjects. The only fitting 
question, therefore, is, " Is it consistent with right for one 
to take upon himself the penalties incurred by others?" The 
Son's " Lo ! I come " was only not righteous, because so 
touch better than righteous, justice transfigured into love. 
Are not deeds of self-devotion the chief glory of history t 
Do we not see vicariousness everywhere where love is at 
all! This is the law and the condition of all brightest 
nobleness in the world. God's own elect are the men who 
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do not shrink from this demand. And shall we question 
God's right to display that nobleness which He demands 
of His creatures ? 

To the idea of satisfaction as included in that of 
atonement, the preliminary objection lies against the word 
itself, as one not found in Scripture. It sprang up, says 
Dr Trench, in the later Latin theology. [As, of course, 
the etymon of the phrase itself imports, being used first 
by Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury under William Rufus, 
in his book, we suppose, on the Incarnation.] The Greet 
language possesses no exact equivalent But, though the 
word is not in the New Testament, the thing is there ^ 
everywhere there ; and the contention is, not about words ^ 
but about things. The whole idea conveyed by satis- 
faction, is contained in ransom, redemption, propitiatiorx, 
and other Scripture expressions. But, asks the objector, ho^vr 
could God be well-pleased in the sufferings of the innocex&t 
and the holy ? Not,indeed, in the sufferings themselves, b>Tit 
certainly in the love, the patience, the obedience, to the dis- 
play of which they gave occasion, and* that in His own Son. 

In another equally fine passage, the Archbishop shows, 
that this view of the subject had impressed even hea- 
then moralists, who, with respect to God's not sparing Wis 
own Son, said, Fortiter amat [i.r., What vehement lovelj. 
The Father found therein " a sweet-smelling savour," and 
said [by the mouth of Elihu in Job], " I have found a 
ransom." Christ satisfied, not the Divine anger, but the 
Divine craving and yearning after a perfect holiness, righte- 
ousness, and obedience. There had been a flaw in even' 
other man's escutcheon [not excepting Enoch or Elijah) 
But, returns the objector, how could one man satisfy for so 
many ? The learned preacher meets this objection in * 
remarkable passage, the theme of which is the transcendent 
worth attaching to the sacrifice of a victim divine as well U 
human. Christ, in fact, was able so summarily to pay oor 
whole debt, because He had another and a higher coin in 
which to pay it than that in which it was contracted, His 
the currency of Heaven. With respect to the efficient work 
of the Atonement, that was not an arbitrary value ascribed 
or imputed by God (as some of the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages taught), but an intrinsic value. Had it been 
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ise, the same might have been imputed to the work 
, angel, or saint ; but no, it was the value of a fitness 
irfect and exclusive. Representative and head of 
he Son claimed as of right, a right the Father as 
r conceded. The Atonement looks both ways, 
s God and towards man, and is a reconcilement of 
man as well as of man to God. Christ not merely 
ced peace, but made the peace which He announced.* 
>od was shed to cleanse men from their sins, and not 
;h them that their sins needed no cleansing, and 
be forgiven without one.* Will any faith short of 
tUfy the deepest needs and cravings of man's soul % * 
g short of this will save the conscious sinner from 
•kness of a hopeless despair. 

sermon (preached, perhaps, in Westminster Abbey, 
}r Trench was Dean) concludes with a solemn appeal 
ipated men, " possest, oh ! fearful possession, with the 
' their youth." The preacher strongly depicts the 
(Torts of mere remorse. " What," he asks, " is this 
fin that it should torment him so? He will tear 
he conscience of it, this poisonous shirt of Nessus, "T 
into his soul, which, in a heedless moment, he has 
i. Ah ! no : he can tear away his own flesh ; but he 
tear away that. Go where he may, he still carries 
lim the barbed shaft which has pierced him, kceret 
letalis awndo. The arrow, which drinks up his 

9 three sentences to which this sign is annexed, are the only 
the whole sermon marked by Mr Hare in his transcript for 
consideration, though whatever he thus wrote out was not 
rence merely, but for frequent re-perusal, 
e forcible applicability of this allusion cannot be appreciated 
; a clear knowledge of the fable. Nessus was one of the " Cen- 
fanciful creatures having the front and trunk of man, and the 
pedal parts of the horse : no doubt, a fancy founded upon the first 
nee of mounted soldiery to unaccustomed and terrified eyes. 
>ry is, that Dejanira, afraid lest Iole should supplant her in the 
as of her husband Hercules, steeped the white garment (or shirt) 
demanded, in the blood of Nessus. This blood had been 
d by the arrow with which Hercules shot Nessus ; and, accord- 
a soon as the garment became warm on the body of Hercules, 
son penetrated to all his limbs, and caused him most excruciat- 
ny. He wrenched off the garment ; but it stuck to his flesh, 
ith it, he tore away whole pieces from his body, &c. — See Dr W. 
i " Classical Dictionary/' pp. 310-11. 
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spirit, there is no sovereign dittany * which will cause it I 
drop from his side. None, that is, which grows on earth; bi 
there is which grows in heaven, and in the Church of Chrii 
the heavenly enclosure here. . . . The blood of sprinklir 
will purge, and you will feel yourself clean. Your sin wi 
no longer be yourself ; you will be able to look at it i 
separated from you, as laid upon another, upon one i 
strong that He did not for a moment stagger under tl 
weight of a world's sin, and then so bore that, bearing, h 
has borne it away for ever." 

Mr Hare opens his much shorter sermon on the sano 
text with this observation : " A common text, presenting 
most familiar subject. But common tilings are often tt 
most precious; and that which is most familiar, is fri 

* The force of this classical allusion will not be generally appreciate 
without explanation. Two plants are known to botanists by the nan 
of Dictamnut, Englished "Dittany. 1 ' One is the Dictamnut albu,* 
fraxituUa, a dwarf ash whose leaves are whitish ; the other is the Dm 
tamnut of Crete, a herb indigenous to that island. I am informed 1 
my accomplished friend Dr Munk, that the former is an ingredient 
a celebrated Dutch remedy for epilepsy, much thought of in Hollar 
when he was studying at Leyden some five-and-thirty years ago ; a- 
he kindly brings to my notice a passage from Voltelen's Univer- 
Pharmacology, in which that learned professor warns the stud« 
against confounding the root of the white dittany with the "sovere-i 
dittany" intended by the Archbishop. The erudite physician has am 
furnished me with a quotation from " Murray, our most learned pka 
macologist," who, in his "Apparatus of Medicaments," specifies se» 
ral emergencies incident to woman, in which the peculiar properties 
the Cretan plant were deemed of service by Hippocrates, Theophra*.^ 
and Dioscorides. The second and third of these, with other ancie-ia 
Greek and Latin, participated in the fabulous pretence, as Murray sty- 
it, that, guided by a salutary instinct, the wild goats of Crete, wb 
transfixed by an arrow, ran and cropped this herb ; which they hi 
no sooner devoured than the missile was ejected from their flesh. -A 
however, my distinguished friend, Mr John Mott Maidlow, Fel\o\ 
of Queen's College, Oxford, has obligingly pointed out to me, th* 
fable is recorded as a fact by Cicero, who, in his treatise on the Katun 
of the God 8 (Book the Second), observes : " They tell us, that panther*, 
taken in the wilds by baits of poisoned flesh, have a certain remedy, ty 
the use of which they avoid death ; also, that the wild goats in Cre*4 
when transfixed by poisoned arrows, have recourse to a herb called 
Dictamnut ; which they have no sooner tasted than the arrows fall out 
from their bodies,'' Dr Trench, it is probable, had in mind a panag« 
in the Twelfth Book of Virgil's iEneid, verses 412-429. Dictys, by th« 
way, appears to have been the name of a Cretan who accompanied Idoo* 
neus, son of Deucalion, King of Crete, to the siege of Troy,and after**** 
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quently the occasion and source of our highest and sweetest 
joy. Truly the light is sweet, and a very pleasant thing it 
is to behold the sun. These are indispensable to comfort, 
health, and life ; and yet how common ! Christ is our 
light, our life, the light of life ; shines brightest amid the 
clouds of Calvary, and gives life when* viewed upon the 
Cross." The rest of his introduction is a reference to that 
class of objectors whom Dr Trench had answered, but only 
in general terms. " Whilst others are enamoured of their 
own fancies, refinements, and perversions, and bewitch 
such as listen to them," he exhorts his hearers to determine 
to know nothing among men but Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified. He then calls upon them to observe two things 
mainly : first, in what character, office, and act, the Lamb 

composed, according to tradition, a poetical narrative of the struggle. 
When, after the fall of the beleaguered city, Venus found her wander- 
ing aon JSneas wounded by his rival Turnus, she expelled the arrow 
*od healed the limb by means of the •' sovereign dittany." The 
passage may be thus freely rendered : — 

" Fond Venus, witness of her son's sad pain, 

Sped from the field and leapt the Midland Main ; 

On Cretan Ida stooped with swift descent, 

And from its slope the herb of healing rent. 

Not to the wild goats are its leaves unknown 

When on their flanks the hunter's darts are thrown. 

Known by its woolly leaf and hairy stem, 

And purple blossom brightly crowning them : 

This, in a cloud her dazzling charms concealed, 

Prompt she transported to the Latian field : 

This in a rarer virtue sweetly steeps, 

Like silver streaming from her juicy lips ; 

Thus with a nard fierce venom might not curb 

Dowering the odorous and healthsome herb. 

With such Boft lymph, unconscious of its source, 

lapis old restrained the fever's course : 

All pain at once the writhing warrior fled ; 

Stanched was the life-blood to the arrow's head ; 

And eft, obsequious to the surgic hand, 

No force applied, it fell upon the sand ; 

Let go its cruel hold the ensanguined dart, 

And beat with pristine pulse that noble heart. 

'Quick ! bring him arms : why stand ?' lapis cries ; 

1 First on the foe with royal rage to rise : 

No might of man or magic art you see; 

No, nought, ^)neas, owest thou to me : 

From the Great God thy wondrous cure proceeds, 

Who gives thee back to do more glorious deeds.' " J. M. H. 
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of God is to be beholden ; secondly, for what reasons it 
behoves men thus intently to regard Him. 

He called attention to the ancient Jews, as the peculiar, 
if not the only people of God ; for, them " only of all the 
nations of the earth did He know." They alone had clear, 
full, and direct discoveries of His will, and worshipped Him 
as He had chosen to be worshipped ; namely, by sacrifice, 
by the shedding and the sprinkling of blood, which is the 
life, before the Lord. The most usual offering was a lamb ; 
whereby, it was said, atonement was made and the offerer 
accepted. Herein were taught truths of universal applica- 
tion and importance, ideas suggested for all time. By these 
institutions, God sought to impress upon the people their 
guilt and His holiness ; to reveal to them the only way of 
access to Him ; to show that life had been forfeited by us, 
and must be surrendered ere sin could be covered, expiated, 
or passed by. Why, especially, was the life of the victim 
accepted for the life of the offerer ? To denote that, once 
in the end, one, even Christ, should appear to put away sin 
and reconcile the sinner by the sacrifice of Himself. No 
other rational account can be given of those solemn and 
imperative institutions ; and, if the great Christian Atone- 
ment be denied, "we have here, in the law, a series of 
shadowy," yet most imposing, " observances without refer- 
ence or meaning." " The blood, the altar, the holy place, 
the propitiatory intercession, are all types of nothing ; and 
the previous economy is robbed of its significance." * 

These, however, were but types : where is the Antitype! 
The preacher found the answer in his text. " Here," ne 
observes, " we are taught that He is the Illustrious Person 
whom the Eternal Father had chosen, and who had spon- 
taneously undertaken, to suffer the Righteous in thesinnert 
stead, and whose death should be a sufficient and acceptable 
expiation of the universal sin." He proceeds to explain 
that the lamb was chosen as the emblem of innocence, that 
quality being essential to an efficient atonement. Ex- 
piation could not be made for others by the death of one 
under obligation to die on his own account. The sacrifice 
of Christ was effectual because in Him was no sin, for 

* The author from whom the quotation ii here made, ii not ninri 
in the manuscript. 
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neither was He conceived in sin as men are, nor was any 
fault found in Him, but He fulfilled all righteousness. In 
Him, therefore, the Holy and Kighteous Father was well 
pleased. His life was all His own. There being no claim 
against Him, it was in His own power and in His own 
right " He could, therefore, give it a ransom for the life 
of others." 

In the lamb, as an image of patience, gentleness, and 
submission, the preacher found suggestions of the readiness 
with which Jesus suffered and died in our gtead. " It 
would give a shock," Mr Hare remarked, "to our best 
instincts and to our profoundest conceptions of righteous- 
ness, were any one compelled, or even appointed, without or 
against his wish, to bear the sin of man. We may reverently 
•ay, it behoved not, as it pleased not, the Father thus to 
act. He who takes our place, must do so of His own 
accord. It was deemed an ill omen when, of old, a sacrifice 
had to be dragged to the altar. Jesus was a willing victim. 
It was as much His own, as His Father's will, that He 
ihould be our substitute. He gave Himself as He was 
given, and He laid down His life of Himself. He is the 
Lainb of God. By God Himself provided, the divinely ap- 
pointed sacrifice. And who shall select, separate, sanctify, 
*&d ordain for this stupendous work ? He, certainly, who 
has been insulted, offended, wronged ; the Supreme Lawgiver 
*nd Eternal Governor, both Judge and King. If, indeed, 
■ Ha will be propitiated, surely He may say how and by 
*hom. Nay, He only can say what will suffice to repair 
fto breach, to vindicate His outraged honour, answer all 
slaims of right, and justify the remission of sins. 
„ "Who but the Son could achieve our redemption 1 By 
J *carnation, made of a woman, made flesh, in the likeness 
ofmen, He is at once capable of suffering and of death and 
°*a of ourselves, and therefore both qualified and fit to • 
*Wwer for us. While, being God as well as man, His 
•offerings and death have an infinite dignity, efficacy, and 
*otrth, thereby abundantly meeting and satisfying all the 
faaands of justice on man's account The death of no 
**are man, though he were innocent, could be substituted 
ftr the death of the whole human race ; no creature could 
Possibly, by any endurances, vindicate the honour of the 

s 
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Creator. He who answers for the transgressions of the 
human race, must be man, that He may be susceptible or 
suffering and suffer for us : He must be God (that is, more* 
than man) that His sufferings may suffice to expiate ouc— 
sin. 

" This, then, is He who takes away the sin of the world 
so bears that we need not ; so, that we, concurring in th^^^ 
arrangement, are released from their weight and deser- — t 
eternally. But, unless the sinner lives by the death crraf 
another, he cannot live at all, he must die the deatkm 
There is only one way of reconciliation to God ; name H^^ 
by substitution, atonement, sacrifice, vicariously offered ; acr^d 
the transfer of the sinner's guilt and punishment to anoth^^/ 
even to Christ. He is our teacher, and our exemplar, tra.^;' 
yet nothing else will avail us but the recognition nxzd 
acceptance of Him as our sin-offering. What ! " exclaLxs* 
the preacher, " will men deny this fact, explain away thus 
doctrine, refine upon the notion of sacrifice until nothing" 
or little but the name remains ; and then tell me that they 
preach the Gospel, keep to the Bible, and speak to 100 
words whereby I may be saved ? Impossible ! No; the 
Bible has no meaning or value to me, if it speaks not every- 
where of substitution and satisfaction by sacrifice. The 
Gospel is no good news to me, if it reveals not a Dirine 
Propitiation. I am conscious and sure of my guiltiness; 
and nothing can satisfy my conscience which satisfies not 
the claims of law, of right, and of a holy God. Without 
such a provision, I am lost, and cannot have any hope ; bu^ 
whilst I behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world, my hope revives, and I feel that I bit* 
an anchor of the soul sure and steadfast. For, as we cannot 
be saved without beholding, so we cannot look in vti*. 
What must thou do to be saved ? Why, nothing; nothing 
to deserve, earn, buy, or even fit thyself for, salvation. Onty 
believe that Christ has done all that, and take the benefit 
You can do nothing ; but, happily for you, there is nothing 
for you to do, only to believe and be saved, to look and to 
live. Long enough hast thou looked at thyself and in* 
thyself. Now, look out of thyself, and look unto Jen* 
Long enough hast thou looked to thyself for conviction; 
look, at length, to Him for consolation. Look only at th J- 
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self, and thou mightest look thyself into despair, and even 
into hell. See Jesus only, with all thy sins laid on Him ; 
ind thou canst not but have hope, canst not but have life, 
ind life eternal." 

The Rev. Thomas Brackenbury, now of York, has favoured 
he author with the following character of his friend and 
olleague : — 

" 'What kind of a man is coming to our circuit? ' * One 
rhose Sunday morning prayers are remarkable for power 
jid blessing.' Such was the inquiry, and such the reply, 
n the year 1863, when the Rev. R. H. Hare was expected in 
he Nantwich Circuit. Nine years before, he had travelled 
n the neighbouring circuit of Whitchurch, and, therefore, 
lis reputation was well known to some of the people who 
vere expecting to sit under his ministry. It was never my 
irivilege to hear him pray, in a public congregation, on a 
>abbath morning ; but I have often heard him pray on other 
>ccasions, and can well understand how it was his ministry 
aras remembered by his Sunday morning intercessions. 
Deep reverence, strong trust, inspired fervour, holy plead- 
ing, and aptness of expression, marked his devotions in 
public and social worship. He prayed as only a man can 
pray who is much in converse with God. 

" ' What sort of a preacher is Mr Hare ? * was a question 
repeatedly put about the same time. The general answer 
^as, ' One more remarkable for instructive thought than 
for popular attractiveness ; ' and this estimate was fully 
•ostained, after he became well known in the circuit. A 
few days after his arrival, he had to preach to the members 
°f a Benefit Society on a week-day morning. The occasion 
**s somewhat peculiar. The bloom of novelty was still 
tuiremoved from the newly -appointed minister. The 
*odience was chiefly composed of working-men; and 
*ttne of them had a greater zest for the ' annual dinner' 
ttan they had for the ordinances of worship, as for the 
food by which the mind is strengthened and renewed. The 
text selected by Mr Hare was familiar but appropriate. It 
*as from the great Sermon on the Mount: * But seek ye first 
tte kingdom of God, and His righteousness ; and all these 
things shall be added unto you ' (Matt. vi. 33). The sermon 
preached on that occasion it was my privilege to hear. As 
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I listened to his clear exposition of the passage, and ob- 
served the logical arrangement, the well-selected words, and 
the forcible appeals he made to the conscience, I felt the 
preacher was ' a master in Israel.' It was clear to my mind, 
that the man of prayer was also a man of deep thought* 
and that the people were privileged indeed, who could sit 
under a ministry so eminently instructive. 

" * My husband will want to come to your study, and to 
borrow your books,' was an intimation from Mrs Hare, 
which I was glad to hear for more than one reason. It 
. was not that my library was very much larger than his ; but 
because his own books had been read, and many of them 
re-read, and that his appetite for reading was so strong, that 
it would have called for a considerable sum to have pur- 
chased the books he required to read in a single year. Ha 
was quite as willing to lend as he was to borrow. No 
Superintendent, no colleague of mine, ever borrowed from 
me so many books ; and, unlike many book-borrowers, he 
read them in a reasonable time, and returned them with 
unfailing promptitude. 

" Nantwich was then an extensive circuit, including, whit 
are now, the circuits of Nantwich and Crewe. There were 
twenty-seven preaching-places on the plan, and more than 
fifty local preachers. A horse and gig were kept by the 
circuit for the use of the ministers. The Superintendent 
and the senior colleague, who lived at Nantwich, very 
frequently went together to their country appointments 
In this way, during the year I was associated with Mr 
Hare, I travelled with him some hundreds of miles. In all 
weathers we journeyed, on the roads of that part of Cheshire, 
to carry the message of Him who came l to seek and to sate 
that which was lost/ Our journies gave us opportunity 
for long and frequent conversation. We discussed circuit 
affairs, public men, recent books, theological subjects, and 
casual questions of mutual interest. As might be expected 
Mr Hare's large course of reading made him apt in quota- 
tion ; and he was always ready to place his superior expe- 
rience and attainments at my service. During all nj 
intercourse with him, which soon became confidential, I 
never heard him utter a sentiment which he had occasion to 
recall, or which was unworthy of a Christian minister ; and 
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I think I may say, I never left his company without being 
made a wiser and a better man. ' Out of the treasure of 
his heart, he brought forth good things.' 

"At Nantwich the Wesleyan Chapel is a neat and com- 
modious structure, standing some forty or fifty yards from 
the public street. It has an open space in front, and the 
ministers' houses, in City Road fashion, are one on each 
side of the chapel-yard. We, therefore, lived only a few 
yards from each other ; and the distance was often traversed 
for the purpose of friendly intercourse. But Mr Hare was 
very far from being what an idle caller is designated by the 
Rev. Joseph Entwistle, l a thief of time.' He would ask, 
1 Now, are you perfectly at liberty ? ' and, if he observed the 
least hesitance in replying, he would promptly withdraw, 
in the most friendly manner. ' Redeeming the time/ was 
a motto by which he walked ; and he was as careful of other 
people's time as he was of his own. 

"During the year of our joint labours, I was called, by the 
inscrutable Providence of God, to suffer severe domestic 
affliction and bereavement. This brought out the tender 
sympathy of his nature. Mr Hare was a friend in need. 
He cheerfully submitted to inconvenience, in order that 
help might be afforded ; and, when Death cast his dark 
shadow on my home, he acted the part of a brotherly con- 
soler. He showed that he ' knew how to speak a word in 
•eason to him that is weary.' In my case, as in others, 
his helpful sympathy can never be forgotten. 

" At a subsequent period, I was called to suffer the loss of 
* dear child about eight years of age. Mr Hare then wrote 
toe the following letter, which, though it does not enter 
into detail, shows how truly sympathetic was the kindness 
of his heart : — 

' Rochdale, AprU 1, 1868. 

' My Dear Friend, — Let me briefly assure you of sympathy in 
Tour domestic grief You must have had keen anguish during 
aear Willie's painful illness ; and, though now you have the solace 
of knowing that he rests for ever, you will still be very sad. I 
trust, however, that special and abundant succours will be vouch- 
ttfed in the time of need. 

1 You do not require to be pointed to the Source of all consola- 
tion and grace. Nor need I suggest the considerations which the 
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Christian faith supplies. You remember whence, in f.-rmer ?<■■:- 
rows, your comfort came. May Christ Himself sustain you ! 

1 With sincere condolence and love, I am, my dear Sir, yours 
truly, ' Robt. H. Hake. 

* Rev. T. Brackenbury.' 

" Whilst Mr Hare could * weep with them that weep/ he 
could do what is sometimes more difficult, — ' rejoice with 
them that do rejoice.' The success of others yielded him 
genuine gladness. He was far from the meanness of envy, 
and was ever ready to prefer another to himself. 

"Though a man of gravity, he could delight in playful 
humour. At the Jubilee Meeting of the Wcsleyan Mission- 
ary Society, held in Nantwich, a great many names of 
persons who promised subscriptions were read from slips o €T 
paper. My own little boys had given something from theL:r 
childlike savings. One of them required some persuasion t«3 
do this. To lighten the monotony of reading names an «3 
amounts, I wrote on his slip of paper : ' T. B., after a gres^t 
struggle with a covetous nature.' Mr Hare read this, am. «1 
added, in a very expressive tone, * which, of course, fcm.a 
derived from his father.' The meeting saw the unexpected d 
turn he had given, and indulged in a burst of general aximd 
hearty laughter. 

" These reminiscences make no pretence to completeness; 
but I am unwilling to close them without some reference to 
his inviolable love of truth. Sooner than have subscribed, to 
articles he did not believe, he would have chosen strangling 
and death. He was incapable of artifice and flattery. -He 
was an uncompromising enemy to all deceit. In cases of 
discipline, this made him a terror to evil-doers. He irw 
own brother to the Psalmist, who said : ' I hate *nd 
abhor lying ; but Thy law do I love.' 

" His varied excellences of character were founded op 
faith in the Divine Saviour, and were maintained by habi- 
tual fellowship with Him ; and his life was an illustration 
of the Great Teacher's saying, ' He that abideth in Me, and 
I in him, the same bringcth forth much fruit' " 

The Rev. C. G. Turton, now of Ventnor, and one of Mr 
Hare's colleagues at Nantwich, has favoured his brother 
with the following full account of his conduct and character 
as then and there exhibited. "We are all," he write* 
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affected by the departure of our friend. None more 
repared than he, for he was habitually heavenly-minded, 
never happened to hear him preach. But, if he preached in 
he same way and spirit in which he spoke on the platform, 
is language was select, Jiiis thoughts good, his reasoning 
*gical, but not dry and uninteresting, nor yet controver- 
sial, though convincing to an ordinary hearer, and always 
ery spiritual and truly Scriptural. From others I have 
card of his preaching as strongly practical, and of his 
erorations as something soul-subduing. He travailed here 
n souls, and he was mighty. All allow prayer to have 
een his forte. You cannot say too much of his influence 
ere, both with God and with man. He prayed as none 
>uld who did not live in the spirit of prayer and was not 
i^en up to its exercise. His power in this was sometimes 
^erwhelming. He often reminded me of the Scripture, 
Uut I give myself unto prayer.' No strange flames, 
mple wrestling with God. No working up into question- 
able animation, but ever reverent, subdued, melting, com- 
assionating, pleading, claiming, obtaining. He asked, 
**d both he and we received. Often * our joy was full,' while 
^ was in an agony. At Love-feasts he was quite at home, 
s so good a man and Methodist might be expected to be. Iu 
*reign missions, and on the platform generally, he was 
Ways ready to take his part ; his soul being evidently in the 
^ork, and his information of facts well posted up. In the 
Uitation of classes, he was searching, suitable, and highly 
^tractive. He thoroughly appreciated the class-meeting, 
Jid never led any one to doubt its importance by the way 
& which he spoke of or at one. In pastoral visitation, he 
^ orderly, almost systematic ; habitual, and very im- 
partial, and most spiritual ; and, in dealing with the sick and 
offering, the dying and the bereaved, frequent and tender. 
■& all meetings for business, he was cautious, respectful, 
*>nfiding, not overbearing, carefully avoiding controversy, 
sometimes dexterous. In a difficulty, he was quiet, letting 
others help ; if need was, firm, but never stubborn. No 
apologies were required after for the sake of peace. He 
*a« far-seeing, and showed a knowledge of human nature ; 
bty withal, a conscientious adherence to truth and right. 
There were in him no obvious attempts at managing men ; 
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no trickery, but perfect impartiality. He treated men as self- 
governing. In his behaviour towards the most lowly, there 
was no condescension or painful and offensive stooping, but 
a natural, respectful, confiding deportment, always sympa- 
thetic and attentive. In conversation, he was a good 
listener ; and, when he talked, had good listeners, because of 
the excellent spirit, and unaffected wit, and urbanity, and 
goodness, and sound wisdom of what he said. But he wai 
oftener the listener than the listened to. At all times, he 
was genial and friendly, but never off his guard, or justly- 
open to stricture from mean-minded or ignorant people. 
He excited not envy, but love. He was fond of his child* 
ren and quite a domestic man, being remarkably at home 
in his home, and spending much time with his family, 
though never to the neglect of any church interest HLit 
children loved rather than feared him. His appearance 
among them was never a notice to quit or to be quiet ; but 
an invitation to chat, and love, and laugh, and sometimes 
be very jolly indeed, or, rather, quite sportive. Toward* 
the poor, he was charitable and all that could be expected. 
There was no inattentive manner nor any wounding atten- 
tions. Of course, no habitual neglect; the rather, self-sacri- 
ficing visits, and, when meeting them, loving urbanity. 

"He was a character quite steady and always good; 
suitable as an example in every-day life and ordinary 
ministry, rather than for anything romantic and startling; 
so that a book about him will teach the sobrieties of re- 
ligious habit and every-day goodness and usefulness, and 
be therefore all the more useful to those who wish to be 
encouraged and guided in the cultivation of a piety eren 
and irreproachable, and steadily and unostentatiously u*" 
ful ; too habitual, practical, fervent, and spiritual, J* 
natural and self-sacrificing withal, to be ever suspected. 
Your late brother was, indeed, an every-day 'good man* 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost* Occasional obserr** 
might mistake his modesty for timidity ; but they who 
knew him well, knew that timidity was no part of his 
character, though his ever-obvious modesty did certainly 
expose him to a suspicion of it with those who only si* 
him on those larger occasions when true modesty may 
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barely shield its possessor from the charge or surmise of 
timidity. 

" Dignified humility and sincere modesty never forsook 
rim, not for a moment, under any excitement of favourable 
•eception and popularity. He was as solid as the oak, yet 
lb bending as the willow. The atmosphere he breathed 
ras that of heaven ; though so fit was he for communion 
rith men upon the earth, as never to be too good to be 
alked to or talked with. While useful as the daily table 
provision growing in the market garden, he had all the 
oveliness and fragrance of the choicest rose. His character 
— for he had one, and a good one too— was the very ac- 
complishment of goodness, forming at once its substance 
>xtd its embellishment. As a whole, it carried weight with 
b in every pulpit he entered, on every public and social 
tension when he had to speak or pray, consult and advise. 
"Such a man is Hot seen every day. His Temperance 
vrinciples and habit were astute* and fixed ; but who ever 
leard him even allude to them, much less boast of them, in 
common conversation? This was one proof and form of 
bis transparent and never-failing modesty and humility. 
He did not dictate 'what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink ; ' but he set an example of strict temperance in all 
things, — speech, dress, behaviour included; while, as to 
**dent spirits, ale, and wine, he was an entire and con- 
scientious abstainer. And his politeness ! Who ever 
knew Robert Henry Hare to be any other than a gentle- 
man ! A Christian ! A Christian gentleman ! A Christian 
minister ! These were not assumed characters, but his very 
■d£ from which he departed never ; no, not for a moment. 
"These principles, rules, and habits, were neither osten- 
tatiously exhibited, nor, on the other hand, ever held in 
abeyance under any excitement, or from any desire to 
accommodate the fastidious, or even the familiar ; but they 
*ere there, any and everywhere when it. H. Hare ap- 
peared." 

The Rev. Wesley Brunyate, now of Burmantofts in Leeds, 
bnfc> in 1863-4, one of Mr Hare's colleagues in the Nant- 
vieh Circuit, has favoured his brother with the following 

* The author understands Mr Turton as using this word in its Greek 
implying strong fortification. 
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affectionate yet discriminating recollections of him : " I was 
pleased to hear, that you had undertaken to compile a 
biography of your brother. The diffidence you feel on the 
ground of close relationship, is easily understood ; but such 
relationship is, in this particular case, needful. Robert 
Hare's character was one which had the distinction of stand- 
ing out at its best to those who stood closest to him. After 
spending three years with Mr Hare in ministerial work, in 
which we necessarily saw much of each other, I have re- 
garded him as one of the best men it has ever been my lot 
to know, and as one who gave the most complete illustra- 
tion of the spirit of Christ. I can recall no instance in 
which I ever saw him fail as a Christian. He was always 
cheerful and always earnest, equally ready for conversation, 
or work, or prayer. He had a very high sense of honour 
and the most entire unselfishness. His constant simplicity 
of heart, and the way in which he had trained himself to 
live simply for God and his duty, unaffected comparatively 
by the minor inconveniences of life, gave him peace where 
other people would have had irritation. He was evidently 
sensitive, yet self-controlled, and without a trace of bitter- 
ness. There was about him a beautiful combination of 
affability and dignity. I never heard of anybody fearing 
him, and never saw anybody take a liberty with him. His 
genuine humility gave to him always a certain air of 
diffidence ; but, where duty was involved, he never yielded 
to hesitation or to fear, and was therefore most faithfoL 
He governed his circuit, but considered his colleagues and 
the people. The only occasion on which I ever had any- 
thing which could bear the likeness of misunderstanding with 
him during the three years, was about leaving the circuit 
for service elsewhere without informing him. He thought 
the Superintendent should know before these engagements 
were made; for, while wishful to give his colleagues all 
the freedom he could, he felt that home matters must of 
necessity be considered first. He would not have said 
even this, had not a slight practical difficulty arisen. And, 
no doubt, he was right ; no man can properly manage his 
circuit, except, within definite limits, he can command hit 
men. 

" Theological questions were often matters of convena- 
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tion between us. His own opinions may be spoken of as 
definite, rather than as rigid. He was free in his inquiries, 
and tolerant in his sentiments. His one rule of faith was 
the Word of God. I remember his telling me that he had 
been re-reading the work of Chillingworth, and of the satis- 
faction he had found in it. He never feared to inform him- 
self of the conclusions of men who very widely differed 
from him. One evening especially, as we walked along, 
he spoke of the way in which human opinions about the 
Truth had become confounded with the Truth itself, and 
the need there is, in consequence, of the freest inquiry. 
That, in the process of this, many daring and foolish things 
should be said, excited in him neither doubt nor surprise. 
He made no question of Truth being the great gainer in 
the end. Whether, at any part of his life, he had ever 
passed through any period of doubt, I cannot tell ; but, if 
*>, he had come out absolutely victorious. The letter I send 
yill show, that, up to the last, he found interest in the writ- 
togs of most dissimilar men. He dealt with their different 
opinions as the Disciples did with the miscellaneous fish, 
took the good into boats and cast the bad away. 

u He was a faithful pastor, and carried in his breast a 
<kep sympathy with the poor and the distressed. 

w I shall be glad to hear that you are getting on with 
the work, and only wish you may be able to make it as 
beautiful as the life you have to record was beautiful in 
its goodness." 

The letter which Mr Brunyate enclosed, having been 
written from Dunstable, will be found in the narrative of 
Mr Hare's last year's ministry. 

The Rev. Joseph Workman, of Mold, in Flintshire, Mr 
Hare's colleague at Nantwich and Crewe in 1865, "bears 
testimony to some of his eminent qualities which were 
Jaanifest to all, and especially to those who knew him best. 
His behaviour towards all was most gentle and Christian ; 
*ad, whilst he thought and spoke kindly wherever he 
tould, he would never speak unkindly of any one. He was 
jferoted to every part of his ministerial work, and performed 
it in a manner so efficient as to be beloved for his works' 
lake. I am glad you have undertaken to publish, as I am 
sure a record of your brother's life and character will be 
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very gratifying to his numerous friends and profitable to all 
who shall read it." 

The Rev. J. A. Hunsworth, Mr Hare's youngest colleague, 
in his second year, at Nantwich, is spoken of by persons of 
judgment who knew him, as a highly promising preacher; 
but, by his own choice and the adoption of Independent 
views of church polity and government, he relinquished to 
position and prospects in the Methodist Connexion. 

Mr Ainsworth, of Ivy Cottage, Crewe, bears the follow- 
ing testimony: "It was my privilege to be intimately 
acquainted with the late Rev R. H. Hare, of whom, I think, 
it might be truly said, ' He was a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost.' Without any doubt, he was in every respect, 
public and private, one of the best men I ever knew. His 
disposition was considerate, kind, and generous ; and he had 
a large and loving heart. His preaching was lucid, richly 
evangelical, full of Christ. There was more of Christ ift 
his sermons, than in those of any other minister I eter 
listened to. His views of the Atonement were clear and 
full ; and he loved, in his sermons, to dwell upon tho 
doctrine. It was the leading thought in all his preaching. 
He might have said truly, ' For I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.' 
While unshrinkingly faithful in declaring ' the whole counsel 
of God/ he overflowed with melting tenderness and gushing 
pity. His discourses were never declamatory, but wen 
orderly and rich expositions of gospel truth, sometimes de- 
livered with especial power and unction, to many sonb 
' the power of God unto salvation.' In prayer he greatly 
excelled, particularly on Sunday mornings in the public 
service. He seemed, indeed, to get into the very presence* 
chamber of God. He urged his requests with a breadth, 
depth, and copiousness rarely exemplified. He ( pleaded 
for man with God, as a man pleadeth for his neighbour.' 
Rising to a wrestling importunity, his whole soul was 
poured out; and, although at the utmost distance from 
everything approaching to irreverence or presumption, 
there was a holy familiarity, a nearness to God, that told 
he was frequently engaged in that exercise. Oh ! tin 
earnestness, the unction of those prayers ; the whole con- 
gregation bowed beneath the influence, hearts melted and 
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eyes overflowing, as, like Israel, k he had power with God, 
and prevailed/ His own religious experience, as humbly- 
given in the Love-feast, was clear and rich. To others 
more, no doubt, than to himself, he was evidently living 
near to God, ready to live, prepared to die. While he 
urged upon those around to give their present experience, 
short and to the point, he also pressed upon them the 
absolute necessity of holiness of heart and life. The cause 
of Missions had a warm place in his heart ; and he com- 
mended its claims by forcible arguments and warm appeals. 
He took a deep interest in all evangelical and philanthropic 
institutions. In renewing tickets, he was kind and fatherly, 
very tender and faithful, exhorting all to the attainment 
of a personal and vital union with Christ. He was truly a 
pastor. His visits were frequent, especially to the sick and 
flying. He had a tender, sympathising spirit, 'weeping 
with those that wept.' He had always some balm for the 
Wounded spirit, some consolation for the sorrowful, some 
comfort for the bereaved. His visits were hailed with 
delight. He went like a father and a friend. He could 
always listen patiently to the recital of trouble and grief, 
and knew how to pour the oil of joy into the stricken 
heart. In all meetings for Society business, he was very 
considerate and cautious, listening attentively to the lowest 
in secular position. Always diffident in his own views or 

Jiinions, he would readily defer to those of others when 
eir propriety and reasonableness were made plain. He 
wis ever firm in the maintenance of truth ; but he was not 
a lord over God's heritage. In dealing with the erring, ho 
wis remarkably tender and kind. He would ' never take 
tie harsher means, when love would do the work.' He 
ippeared always to bear in mind, that he might himself be 
tempted and err. Yet, while to the utmost he manifested 
* forgiving disposition, he would never compromise prin- 
ciple. He was always and everywhere as one among equals, 
remembering that his official position brought with it 
opportunities of usefulness, and feeling that he must be 
about his Master's business. His visits to the villages were 
consequently welcomed with expectation and delight. In 
social intercourse, he was easy and free, the reverse of stiff, 
ever cheerful, never trifling. All he said was profitable and 
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pleasant; and his disposition so kind, loving, and gentL^ 
that he was not heard to speak an ill word of any abse^ 
person. Without the least taint of moroseness, he woilV 
quietly try to give the right turn to conversation. In ^J 
companies, he maintained his character as a minister of the 
Gospel, to a proverb consistent and conscientious. In every 
family circle, he was thoroughly affectionate, kindness itsett 
Without any, the least, compliance at variance with his 
pastoral character, he never failed to please and amuse, 
and thus interest and instruct, the children. He had the 
happy art of being childlike without being childish ; listen- 
ing with unaffected pleasure to their little tales, and leaving 
some impression upon their susceptible minds, for which the 
mother's heart would afterwards bless him. To the poor 
he was peculiarly kind, tender, and considerate. As ready 
to help with his pocket as with his sympathy, he did not 
merely say, 'Be you warmed, and filled,' but practically 
showed that he really felt for them, and, far from letting 
one harsh word escape him, willingly went out of his way 
to help them. In short, by his devotedness to Christ, hi 
' good behaviour/ anxious to be admirable rather than to be 
admired ; by his usefulness in the pulpit, and in the prayer 
and class meeting ; by his blameless example in the social 
circle, and his tranquil assiduity in pastoral intercourse with 
his people, he excelled to the edifying of the church, and 
presented a model to be imitated." 

The Eev. Samuel Simpson, of Grimsby, who, when Mr 
Hare travelled in Cheshire, was Chairman of the Maccles- 
field District, has favoured his brother with the following 
communication : " Perhaps the chief reason that I have not 
answered your note respecting your deceased brother the 
Eev. R H. Hare sooner has been, inability to draw up any 
sketch of his life and character that would have seemed to 
me worthy of him. Of course, I knew him very well ; bat 
I had not much direct intercourse with him. For example 
I never heard him preach, nor even deliver an address in 
public. So that I can say but little from personal contact. 
Yet, I am well aware, that he was greatly beloved, as a friend 
and a pastor, for his pure and consistent character, hi* 
amiable and exemplary conversation, and his enlightened 
and spiritual ministry. Those who were most intimately 
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bed with him, have the deepest impression of his 
I piety and devotion. I can speak with confidence, 
he kind, judicious, and faithful manner in which he 
[ over and directed the interests of the various 
s that were placed under his care. And now, when 
Aid all this, I feel as though every one of your cor- 
ents must have said the same thing, only in a much 
ray. 

the Conference of 1866, held in Leeds," writes the 
B. Pinder, "we spent an afternoon together at 
gate, where we were located at nights. I found 
it brother had taken an interest in the study of our 
i English writings on the mind, such as the works 
e and Reid. It struck me that he laid the founda- 
his Theological studies in a thorough acquaintance 
ch works as Wesley's Sermons and ' Pearson on the 

he 10th of August, 1866, there is the following 
i Mr Hare's handwriting : " The stations confirmed ; 
>ointment, Rochdale." His last sermon in the old 
was preached on the 26th of August at Shavington, 
Pet. iv. 17; and, on the 29th, he and his family left 
ch for Rochdale. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ROCHDALE. 
[1866-1869.] 

" Look up ! these tears will run 
Soon, in long rivers, down the lifted face, 
And leave the vision clear for stars and sun." — Babbitt. 

" How hopeless were sorrow, how narrow were love, 
If they looked not from earth to the rapture above ! " — MncBBJ* 

" Ungrateful shall we grieve their hovering shades, 
Which wait the revolution in our hearts ? 
Shall we disdain their silent, soft address, 
Their posthumous advice and pious prayer ? " — Youho. 

Addressing his wife from Nantwich on the 20th of July, 
1866, Mr Hare said, "Do not be anxious about our ap- 
pointment : desire rather what will be the best, than what 
we might think so." By the 14th of August, he had 
become aware of being stationed for Rochdale, with which 
he (and, no doubt, Mrs Hare also) was "quite content,* 
and of which his brother naturally "approved," as being 
the circuit where their father acquired his first fame as » 
polemical writer, and where their three elder sisters receirei 
education. " We leave for Rochdale," wrote Mr R 1 
Hare to his brother, " on Wednesday next : the sooner yon 
come, and the longer you remain with us, the better." 

They entered Rochdale on the 29th of August On the 
morning of the 30th, he read, in private, the 16th Psalm, 
and expressed in writing a devout wish, that the fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh verses might be " remembered by hi* 
and realised." He trusted, therefore, that, if he made the 
Lord the portion of his inheritance and of his cup, he would 
maintain his lot; that, if he set Jehovah always before 
him, he would be at his right hand that he might not be 
moved ; and that He would show him the path of life, and 
lead him towards fulness of joy and pleasures for evermore. 
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lis first public act was a baptism ; his first sermon, in 
ssley Chapel, as at Nantwich, from John i. 29. He 
nd, what he highly prized, a correct list of leaders and 
mbers ; and the late venerable Richard Heape, who 
at out to travel in 1813, and knew his father intimately, 
s among those to whom he hastened to pay his early re- 
sets. The first service he attended in Wesley Chapel, near 
ich he resided, was the Saturday evening prayer-meeting 

September 1st. It was on the next morning that he 
sached his inaugural sermon in the same chaste and 
idsome building. The ensuing Saturday found him in 
> prayer-meeting at Union-street, where his father had 
sached with memorable acceptance little fewer than sixty 
its before. 

His next communication to his brother was an expression 
tender and mournful sympathy in perhaps the greatest 
ef that could happen to parents. Mrs George Williams 
i been visited by her father just before the old-fashioned 
lner-hour. Mr Muriel, of Sydenham, was in attendance 
an her for a slight ailment, and had left with the confi- 
it declaration of his hope to find her next morning quite 
D. Even then, she conversed with her wonted serenity, 
i, in a short interview, cheerfully discussed several 
«C8 of personal and family interest with her father, who 
nfc away entirely unsuspicious of any overhanging 
amity. In the depths of the following night, there came 
oud ring at the bell in Derby Villas. Dr Wilkinson 
1 Mr Stephen Low, an intimate friend of Mr and Mrs 
Uiams, had arrived to acquaint her parents, that, as they 
it she was very unwell. " It is something worse than 
A," was the instinctive answer. "Well, yes," replied one 
king at the other ; " Mrs Williams is dead." This was 
i event which it fell to the lot of the father to return with 
the mother. Who can even imagine her distress ? Thus 
aed to Paradise as pure and prepared a spirit as was ever 
oslated from earth, — the most devoted of daughters, the 
st exemplary of sisters, the fondest yet wisest of wives, 

sweetest and simplest of believers in Christ. To 
& H. Hare, who knew her well and admired her much, 

sudden going was communicated by her youngest 
flier; of which two (so soon did he follow her) the 

T 
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words of David might have been said with far more em- 
phatic truth, methinks, than in their original application, 
Alice Anne and Edward Henry were lovely and sweet in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided. And 
this was the answer, so expressive in its brevity. 

"Rochdale, 10 Sept. I860. 

" My very dear Brother, — Harry's note has just reached w» 
Our consternation will not allow us to say more than that we 
will entreat the sympathising High Priest to succour you all, and 
especially Mr Williams, under this great and sudden sorrow. 

" You can have no solace or strength equal to your exigence, 
but from above. Heaven, however, will not be unmindful of 
your distress. Do be comforted. We cannot address a word to 
the chief sufferer yet. I need not assure my dear sister of our 
sympathy. Our love to alL — 1 am, my dearest brother, affec- 
tionately yours, Robt. H. Hare." 

Now was the first time that his own Alice had been tem- 
porarily separated from her father's house ; left, for a while, 
to the care of the Misses Britten, daughters of the excellent 
preacher of that name (now supernumerary at Birmingham), 
under whose tuition she had been placed at Nantwich. In 
writing to her, he, with unconscious allusion to a future 
then wholly unanticipated, apprises her of the intention of 
Miss Ware, her teacher at Knaresborough, to remove to 
Filey at Christmas. The sequel will show what came of 
this. Having remarked how " very interesting" it was to 
him to " have met with several persons who remembered 
his honoured father," and " one elderly lady at school with 
his eldest sister, Eliza," he concludes in a few gentle words 
of fatherly advice : " It gives us pleasure to think that 
you, my dear Alice, are happy, and improving ; and espe- 
cially, to believe that you trust in the Lord Jesus Christ sf 
your Saviour. Do this, first of all. He loved you, and 
died for your sins ; and now He prays for you in heaven, 
and delights to bless and save you. Let Him be your 
Friend, and you will never want anything really good 
for you." 

The next is a birth-day letter to his eldest son, who, on 
the 16th of November, 1866, had accomplished his twentieth 
year. It will justify a various extract : " Your dear mam- 
ma and I thank God, that you have lived so long, and, * 
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b believe, not altogether in vain ; that you have been saved 
om so many evils and sins, which all do not escape ; that 
m have begun to live in the fear of the Lord, and (as 
e hope) have obtained, by trusting in Christ Jesus as your 
prn Saviour, something of the comfort of the Holy Ghost. 
*ur earnest and trustful prayer is, that hereafter your 
piritual state and character may be entirely as He would 
ave them who loved you and gave Himself for you. How 
Mich should we like to have spent this day with you and 
Leu Leighton ; but, as that could not be, we must not 
unent it. We hope that, now the cold and wet weather 
us fairly set in, you try to make yourselves comfortable. 
3oth in the morning, and in the evening, you must have a 
ire ; and look to it that your food is thoroughly wholesome, 
nutritious, and well-cooked. I wish that you would (both 
rf you) write to me occasionally, as well as to the family, 
Wfing me anything that occurs in the City or in your own 
aide at all interesting; and detailing your readings, 
Noughts, and other engagements. I want to be thus in 
vgnlar communication with my dear sons, and to have 
•gnisance of their doings. Should your life be spared 
Brtil the next [natural] year, I would urge you to keep a 
Stty: jotting down in few words, and in abbreviated forms, 
he occurrences of every day, within and without. Such a 
Beord would be very interesting to you in after times, and 
wild, no doubt, have its uses. I want you, too, to take 
ret* pains with both your speaking and your ordinary 
lifting (of letters, &c), which is the only way of acquiring 
wrectness and neatness, not to say elegance." 
A week later, he acquaints his absent daughter that he 
bow aims at addressing by note [he never speaks of letters] 
le of his absent children every week, each in turn ; but, 
. consideration of Edward's birthday, he wrote [two weeks 
rfbre] to him." These family letters are charming for their 
ae, tenderness, and domestic detail ; and, probably, the re- 
rences, never wanting, to "the one thing needful," were the 
ore impressive from the jewels of spiritual admonition be^ng 
(round with a sweet circle of home affections. " What a 
erey it is," he mildly exclaims, " that our gracious God 
verves you in health ! I hope that the same indulgence 
11 permit us to meet well and happy at Christmas. 
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Three weeks is a very short time in my estimation, and will 
soon be past." He hopes, meantime, that " his dear Alice 
continues to make the Lord Jesus Christ her chief Friend, 
and always trusts in Him, and loves and tries to please Him, 
as her Saviour. How safe and happy you must be (he 
adds), whilst you put yourself into His hands, rememberroff 
that His death has obtained for you the forgiveness of all 
your sins, with all grace and eternal life." 

At length Christmas Eve come3 round, and its " meny 
evening at home, with my complete family, excepting those 
in Paradise. Thank God !" With a delicacy of considera- 
tion always characteristic of him, he refrained this time 
from festive salutations to his brother's household, who, on 
the other part, by sending their greetings, made him, on 
the last day of the year, " feel drawn and bound to reci- 
procate the considerate kindness by wishing him and his 
dear family a happy new year." " We have had," he, thus 
drawn, ventures to add, " a very merry Christmas, and have 
felt ourselves greatly favoured in being allowed to complete 
our family circle. We must not complain of the pain of 
parting ; but hope and pray to meet again. We fed 
assured that the mutual affection of our dear children ha* 
been strengthened and confirmed by the intercourse of th* 
last few days." 

After a Christmas at once serious and cheerful, the yea* 
was ended by Watchnight in Wesley Chapel. For th** 
service he prepared by spending the previous hours ** 
meditation. The result was recorded after the manner & 
which he made the retrospect of one year serviceable f at . 
improvement in the next. There was usually a substantia* 
identity between one set of annual resolutions and anoth^*' 
yet never without some marked diversity, not in phras^ 3 
logy alone, but in subject matter also. In prospect of tt* 
year 1867, he was to preach on " particular and prevaili** 
sins," as well as on "particular Christian duties." He was * 
"lend or recommend books to the members of his own clas^- 
In view of " meeting the Societies " after evening preachir*| 
he was to "prepare short, well-considered addresses." E^* 
was on all occasions to speak " not as pleasing men, Ir** 
God who trieth our hearts;" using, "not flattering, b^ 
loving words." He was steadily to " resist the desire ^ 
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distinction," even to " beware of the fascination of books," 
and to " cultivate assiduously both the spirit and the gift of 
prayer." In private devotions, he was to " recall to mind, 
confess before God, and lament, the sins of his whole past 
life, and receive forgiveness through Christ." He was to 
make out " a list of mercies," as " motives to piety and en- 
couragements to faith." He was always to " remember the 
poor and aged, widows and orphans." These self-admoni- 
tions thus conclude : " Eeview my own extracts and memo- 
randa, also my dear mother's." 

He began the year with opening the " Christmas Grove," 
sl multiple of " Christmas Tree," prepared by Mrs Hare and 
"the ladies of the circuit on behalf of Wesley Chapel ; a 
collection of articles which, in three days' sales, produced a 
2arge sum for the purpose. 

On the 6th of January, he renewed the Covenant at 
<Jravel Hole. The diary for this year contains a written- 
^>ut text of Scripture for each day's meditation. Sometimes 
« sentence was added from an uninspired writer ; such as 
Sir Thomas Browne or Dr Chalmers, South or Sibbes. 
Thus (to use a lawyer's phrase) Bacon on Solomon : The 
"Wise King says, " It is a man's glory to pass over a trans- 
gression." Whereupon Lord Bacon : " In taking revenge, 
» man is but even with his enemy ; but, in passing it over, 
Tie is superior : for it is a Prince's part to pardon !" Being 
informed by his son Leigh ton on the 17th, that, out of 
"tlree hundred persons who had fallen through the ice into 
the water at Kegent's Park, fifty were drowned, he, on the 
19th, consults Archbishop Leighton on the subject of 
*' Calamities to be cautiously interpreted." 

In one of the weekly letters to his absent ones, he took 
occasion, as the spring advanced, to check with his own 
inimitable gentleness, the natural impatience of an absent 
8on to get more and longer letters from home, and, since he 
most make his own way in the world, to do it a little more 
rapidly. "It is so much easier," he observed, " to think of 
oar absent ones, to talk about them and to pray earnestly 
for them, than it is to maintain a brisk and interesting 
epistolary correspondence. I am sure that, on this account, 
I need your forbearance. We continually feel, and cannot 
bat regret, your absence ; but remind ourselves that this 
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cannot be prevented, and trust that all is for the best "We 
must be patient, and ask the guidance of a gracious God. 
I hope that you personally, will acknowledge and honour 
Him ; then you may confidently calculate upon being 
rightly led. I do not wonder at what you say of the mono- 
tonous character of your present mode of life ; but mod 
occupations are very much so; and, after all, a good night's 
sleep is not a bad alternation with a day of industrious 
toil." 

How much his heart was with his near relatives at 
Forest Hill and thereabouts, is shown in a letter to his 
brother on the following day : " It is quite time that yon 
and I had some correspondence. We are anxious to heir 
how things proceed in your family ; and, especially, to know 
how dear Harry is. I fear that this cold, though clear 
and fine weather, will try him severely. Pray, how does 
he bear it ? It is a great comfort to us (how much more to 
you !), to know, that, whatever his exigencies, he has re- 
sources which never fail ; and that he has committed the 
keeping of his soul to the Almighty, Gracious, and Un- 
changing Friend. We hope that our dear nephew's confi- 
dence is steadfast ; but we are sure that the foundation on 
which he builds is immovable. We shall pray that he 
may have strong consolation, having fled for refuge to lay 
hold of the hope set before us. You will kindly give oar 
love to hikn, and assure him of our constant recollection. 
We should like to know how sister is, Amy, her little pet, 
and Mr Williams. We are concerned about Hetty's indis- 
position and trials ; but almost envy her piety." 

On two Sunday afternoons in April, Mr Hare embraced i 
opportunities of hearing " John Kershaw " preach at Hope 
Street Chapel ; and, though, as usual, the entry of the fact* \ 
is without comment, it is remembered that, in private | 
conversation, he expressed himself of that old-fashioned 
Calvinistic preacher in terms of high respect About the 
same time, he was " obliged to take to his bed," when he 
comforted himself for several days with the words of Job 
and of Dr Chalmers. 

Towards the end of April, Mrs R. H. Hare was with their 
absent sons, and in the midst of those others whom she 
loved, perhaps, no less than did her husband. His letters 
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to her, however, turn, as usual, upon indoor and outdoor 
occurrences at Rochdale. "Yesterday," he observes, 
"passed off pleasantly. I preached (a new sermon) at 
Wesley Chapel in the morning ; the text, * Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord ; ' in the afternoon, 
heard ' old John Kershaw/ who gave us what his fellow- 
Calvinists would designate ' a savoury discourse,' on the 
* sufferings of Christ,' which I enjoyed ; in the evening, I 
preached at Lower Place ; and, by invitation, supped with 
Mr Jackson ; chatting about Woodhouse Grove until ten. 
Our tea-meeting on Friday was in every way satisfactory. 
Perhaps 230 sat down. We spoke as best we could, charac- 
teristically, but not tediously. Mr Smithies was frank, and 
somewhat facetious ; Mr Jackson, droll and familiar ; your 
husband grave, with one exception, which, indeed, was 
scarcely an exception. His first sentence, quite inadver- 
tently, was, ' Here we are again ! ' which called forth roars 
of laughter. He had therefore to assure himself and his 
audience, that he would not be suspected of intentionally 
introducing ' slang.' " " You ought not, I think," he writes 
two days after, "to resist the entreaties of your sons. 
Indeed, I wish, for their sakes, that you could remain longer 
still We all remain well, through Divine indulgence. I 
have more for my dear wife than I can cram into this note. 
Let us pray for each other more and more. When you 
quit, the dear boys must put on fortitude, and try to solace 
each other." 

On the 10th of May, Mr Hare again attended the "Railway 
Station Service," at which he was present on the last occa- 
sion for the previous summer on the 19 th of October. In 
May, June, and July, he preached in the open air in York- 
shire Street, on the " Freehold," and at George Street. It 
is thought more than probable that his open-air addresses 
were much freer, more unpremeditated, than his in-door 
sermons ; at any rate, no traces of them appear among his 
manuscripts. But we have the introductory portion of 
what he spoke on one occasion at the Railway Station ; and 
it is so characteristic, that it may be given entire. 

" I am proud, my friends," he said, addressing the pro- 
moters of the meeting, " to be joined with you and others 
in seeking the good of those now before us. It is a pleasure 
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and an advantage to me to address these men occasionally 
on the great subject of personal piety. I am an admirer of the 
voluntary system in religion ; and I have always satisfaction 
in knowing, that the weekly religious service in which they 
here take part is a voluntary service. It is of their own 
free will that they gather together to hear the Word, and 
join in the worship, of God. There is no manner of compul- 
sion or constraint ; not even the ordinary inducement of the 
Sabbath, to conform to prevailing custom and keep up ap- 
pearances. They come because they choose to come, hear 
because they choose to hear, and worship because they 
choose to worship. As might be expected, we find a volun- 
tary audience an interested and attentive audience. I 
sometimes dream that I am preaching to an utterly indif- 
ferent, immovable, and even contemptuous congregation, 
I see them, in my sleep, turning from me ; and, in spite of 
all my arguments, appeals, remonstrances, and entreaties, 
leaving me in confusion, disappointment, and despair. I 
really think, that, in these dreams, I make a nearer approach 
to eloquence than I ever do in my waking hours. But all is 
in vain ; and I cannot tell you how distressing is the effect 
of these imaginings. Well, however, I am glad to say, that 
nothing of this kind occurs at the Eailway Station. We 
have here willing hearers ; and, however much I may fed 
dissatisfied with my own manner of speech, I never go away 
dissatisfied with the manner in which they have heard. 
It is a pleasure to speak of the love of Christ to those who 
have ears to hear. But I think, that I find it advantageous 
also to address these men, — advantageous to myself, 'f 
good time/ as the man said, ' under myself.' Sometimes it 
is so with me. But this is not what I now mean. I am not 
without hope, that, by a little practice at the Station, I 
shall, at length, learn two important lessons, — to preach 
plain, and to preach short. I, for my part, am in no danger 
of being too profound for my audience, nor too flowery 
or ornate either. But I am, perhaps, too apt to use, in the 
pulpit, the language of books, of the schools, of systems, 
and of the profession, instead of the expressive, impresaTe, 
and well-understood language of the common people, of 
common sense, and of common life. Now, our hearers at 
the Station might understand me quite as well as I under- 
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stand myself, were I to speak to them in such words ; but 
then, it wouldn't take, wouldn't tell. I feel this ; and, there- 
fore, I feel myself corrected and checked, and constrained 
to use * all plainness of speech.' I have no fear respecting 
the capacity of my hearers ; all my misgivings are respecting 
my own. I hope, also, to acquire the art of preaching short. 
I am well persuaded that most of our sermons are too long ; 
too long, certainly, for our youthful hearers ; too long, 
likewise, for most grown-up people ; too long, in short, for 
effect and edification. No man, it has been said, likes long 
sermons ; and, when congregations are indisposed to listen, 
it is of little use for preachers to speak. When attention 
ceases, we may as well cease. It is not quite easy, however, 
to make short sermons, and good as well as short; not 
easy, in short, to preach short. Hence, whilst, or when, 
we have the chance, we are apt to go on; and, usually, 
we have the chance. But, at the Station, we have not. 
Half-an-hour is the limit ; and we must be short, whether 
ve be sweet or not. If we were to go on, Friend Chad- 
wick would show signs of restlessness, take out his watch, 
and, at last, if we did not take the hint, tell us plainly 
"to ' cut it short.' Were we to ' go on,' our audience 
would go off; and so there would be an end of it, and my 
dream would be realised. Now, I, for one, am very glad of 
this sort of discipline, and sincerely trust that it will help 
ine to acquire the happy art of short preaching. But, far 
above all else, I would prize the opportunity of commending 
my Saviour to others, — Christ crucified, a sin-atoning sacri- 
fice, procuring a righteous pardon and the gift of eternal 
life. This is what men need, and this is what we declare. 
• Ye know the heart of a stranger ; ' we know the heart of 
a sinner, its consciousness of guilt, its apprehensions of 
coming and deserved wrath, and its vain struggles to relieve 
itself. We know, also, who it is that gives rest to the soul. 
Him we preach. Oh ! then, let me commend my Saviour 
to yau/ }i 

It may be observed, that, though not himself always free 
from symptoms of dyspepsia, Mr Hare's health was better 
ill Rochdale, on the whole, than that of his wife, for whom, 
evidently, the air was, for the most part, too moist. Its 
relaxing effects upon her several times gave to her tender 
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husband solicitous concern. His own occasional and tran- 
sient seclusions through temporary indisposition were mani- 
festly turned to account, and became seasons of deep thought 
Thus, in June, we find him absorbed in the subject of the 
use of reason in matters of religion, as it had been brought 
before his mind by conjunct reading of Bacon and Ellis. 
From the former, he learned to regard reason as ancillary 
to the apprehension and reception of the mysteries of faith, 
and to the deduction of the consequences flowing from 
them. With the latter, he saw that religion comes altogether 
by Divine revelation ; that, though reason may be admired, 
revelation only must be adored, since reason can but per- 
ceive truth, not find it out; receive only, not discern. 
While, in his own mind, he came to the conclusion, that, in 
attempting to comprehend clearly the province of reason in 
relation to religion, we must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween reason and reason, the reason of man and the reason 
of God ; between human reason, a weak and fallible thing, 
and reason in general and in the abstract, as but another 
term for the mind and will of God. 

The following solemn entries appear in this year's diary : 
— "June 21, 1867. Dear nephew Harry slept in Jesus. 
June 27, 1867. Dear nephew Harry interred." Abney 
Park is the resting-place of his remains, as also of those of 
his three sisters and his brother Willie. In the first con- 
ception of the present narrative, it was contemplated to 
make the brief but bright career of this dear youth an 
episode in it ; but the space occupied by the main theme 
forbids. He gave himself wholly to God ; and He disposed 
of him : he walked with God, and God took him. The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name 
of the Lord ! 

On the 30th of June, Mr Hare deemed it his duty to be 
present at a camp-meeting held on " Cronkey Shaw," though 
too unwell to take any part in the services, and obliged to 
keep the house several days afterwards. 

At this time, his anxieties were excited by the sickness 
of his elder daughter, and by intelligence of the dangerous 
illness of Mrs Hare's sister Mary. On the 8th of July, 
husband and wife proceeded to Scarborough in time to 
take solemn leave, to witness on the 15th her decease 
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to Paradise, and on the 18th the interment of her mortal 
remains until the Kesurrection and the completeness of 
the Redemption in heaven. On the silent Sabbath thus 
spent, he had the much- valued pleasure of hearing the Rev. 
Newman Hall three times, in the Bar Church, in the South 
Cliff Chapel, and in the open air on the Cliff. It was often 
remarked by his intimate friends, that he resembled that 
gentleman scarcely less in the contour of head and face, than 
in his views of the universal freeness of the Gospel and of 
the moral necessity for total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. 

On the day of the funeral at Cayton, the writer received 
a communication from his oldest nephew, then at Rochdale, 
mentioning incidentally that his brother, being a Volun- 
teer, had formed one of the guard of honour to the Prince 
of Wales during the visit of the Belgian Volunteers to Lon- 
don. But this letter, which also communicated the decease 
of Miss Mary Leighton, has now a peculiar interest, as con- 
taining the following passage : — " Previous to my coming 
home, papa had been suffering from congestion of the bowels, 
which the doctor feared might turn into inflammation. 
However, I hope that the short rest which he has had, 
though under trying circumstances, may have fully restored 
him. We expect him home to-morrow, and mamma, who 
wishes to spend Sunday with grandfather at Osgodby, on 
Monday." This was six years before the death of his father 
from precisely the same disease, in an aggravated, and, by 
the will of God, incurable form. On returning home, Mr 
Hare replied to his brother in a letter referring both to his 
sister-in-law's decease and to his own indisposition : — 
" Mary's death was a distressing event to the family ; espe- 
cially to her uncle and aunt [with whom she lived] and 
sisters. When Margaret and I left Rochdale, we feared 
that we should not see her alive: we are very thankful, 
therefore, that we had so many interviews with her ; and 
that my dear wife was favoured with opportunities of allevi- 
ating, in some small degree, her sufferings. Our lamented 
sister had for several years been a decided Christian, and a 
succourer of many ; yet, in her last days, she was full of 
self-reproach, and without any source of comfort and hope, 
except that she had trusted in Christ. The lesson which I 
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learned (or the suggestion which presented itself to my 
mind) at her bedside, was the solemn one, * If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner and the ungodly 
appear 1 ' [His views and sentiments are expressed at large 
in a monitory sermon on this text.] Our brother Seth took 
cold at the funeral, and has not yet recovered from the 
effects of a severe inflammation of the lungs. As to my 
own indisposition, it was very slight; but, as I am so seldom 
ill, and seem very ill when I am not quite well, Margaret 
and others were kindly solicitous. I should add that I 
myself am prudent enough to cry out in good time, and take 
prompt measures for the removal of any ailment. Perhaps 
Edward has told you, that, in consequence of habitual con- 
stipation [!], there was some little congestion of the bowels, 
which occasioned uneasiness and feebleness for a few days, 
and appeared to require treatment." 

In answer to this letter, his brother said, " I am glad that 
your ailment was not more serious ; but you must take care 
even of little things, and be just to yourself in all matters of 
drink and diet." He also felt it advisable to add, "Yoa 
must bear with me if I dispute your inference from the state 
of mind in which Miss Leighton died. I at least cannot 
regard it as a case of ' the righteous being scarcely saved ' 
when one dies * trusting in Christ.' They who have other 
trusts besides, may be scarcely saved; while, as to those 
who have none but other trusts, when they might have 
this, who shall venture to say ? But happy are those who, 
in their dying hour, confine themselves to trust in Christ, 
and really do trust in Him. This, my dear brother, must 
be the safe as it is the sure foundation ; and, where the feet 
of the departing soul are placed consciously upon it, all sen- 
timents of unworthiness, and even sense of guilt, are but so 
many incentives to the exercise of this trust. I hope that yoa 
and I shall find it to be our sufficient refuge in the final hour." 

On the 12th of August, Mr Hare wrote to the Rev. John 
Pollitt, to assure him " how happy he should be to welcome 
his arrival in Rochdale, and to be his colleague in the 
ministry and work of the circuit. I trust," he proceeded, 
"that our gracious Master will unite us closely to each 
other, qualify us for our duties, direct us in all things, and 
indulge us with marked success." On the 29th of August, 
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the changes consequent on Conference took place; Mr 
Hare, in one day, welcoming the coming and speeding the 
parting guests, — seeing the Kev. Simpson Crump and his 
family depart for Scarborough, and receiving together his 
two new colleagues, the Rev. Henry Oldfield and the Rev. 
John Pollitt. On the same day, he evinced his brotherly 
sympathy by attending the " induction " of the Rev. Mr 
Drydesdale, as pastor of the United Presbyterian Church ; 
and, on a vacant Sunday afternoon in September, he 
attended service at St A loan's Church. 

A playful letter to Leighton Hare, a month later, relieves 
the sadness of the domestic scene, both in the fact and in 
the retrospect; yet not without a grave and serious con- 
clusion. " We received your note this morning, and read 
it aloud at the breakfast-table with much interest. Your 
criticisms upon the portraits were not relished by all ; 
though, I suppose, they are not without truth. We shall 
expect to find yours unexceptionable. Aunt John is, of 
course, still with us. We walk out together daily, and do 
the little we can to render her visit agreeable. She is 
decidedly your friend, and would encourage us to expect 
the best from you. Indeed, we are more solicitous than 
you like, perhaps, to be told, respecting you. We are 
anxious that your employment and situation should be 
changed for the better. But we are supremely con- 
cerned to be assured, that you are habitually abhorring 
that which is evil, and cleaving to that which is good. I 
cannot be silent on this subject, though very unwilling to 
dwell upon it to your annoyance. Oh! do, my dear 
Leighton, let us have the satisfaction and bliss of knowing, 
that, in the midst of snares, temptations, and defiling in- 
fluences, you (by God's grace) keep yourself pure. Our 
complacency in you, and our happiness, depend upon this. 
May that God whose kind yet righteous eye is ever upon 
you, incline and enable you to please Him ; and then we 
shall be proud of our sons!" This true father had every 
reason to be satisfied with the conduct and character of all 
his sons ; but it was not in his nature, as renewed through 
faith, to rest content until assured of their having given 
their own selves to the Lord, and, perhaps, to the Church 
of their fathers by the will of God. 
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The six days intervening betwixt the last two Sundays in 
September were devoted to a visit to his friends on both 
sides of the Humber. With his brother-in-law Meggitt's 
hospitable roof for head-quarters, he made excursions to 
Barton, Bridlington, and Hornsea. At the first place, he 
renewed his friendship with Mr and Mrs Brunyate, and 
many other old friends, dining with the members of the 
Quarterly Meeting. At Bridlington, he " visited again his 
dear Harry's grave/' and made many calls in the town and 
at the Quay. At Hornsea, accompanied by his last-deceased 
sister's son, he walked along the beach, and " saw the life-boat 
launched," visiting at Atwick Mrs Wright of that village, 
and, in the town, Mrs Stephenson and Mr B. J. West, 
of the Market-place; the latter of whom, still living, 
remembers well " how indefatigable he used to be in visit- 
ing the members and any other persons to whom he could 
have access." On the last day of September, he had the 
great happiness of " going with his dear wife to Summer- 
seat," where they " dined with Mr and Mrs Coultas, Mr and 
Mrs Albrighton, and Miss Baugh, at the Rev. Benjamin 
Smith's." 

A visit paid by his wife to Hull and Barton gives occasion 
to a few letters divided between home then, and persons and 
scenes of long before. " To visit Hornsea once more," he 
writes, " would give me much and exquisite pleasure, though 
saddened" — by the remembrance, no doubt, of his first 
colleague's death and Mrs Jackson's. But immediate 
engagements occupied both heart and head. "The 
weather with us," he says, "has been fine, since Monday; 
with you, therefore, we presume, it has been splendid. 
Our Missionary Meeting at Lower Place, on Tuesday, wai 
very fair. My new colleagues spoke well; Mr Pollitt, 
again, with judicious and striking brevity. Mr Jackson 
said a little, in his usual happy, easy style. I was at the 
Union Street special prayer-meeting last night, conducting 
it : the band-room was full. To-night, I attend (D.V.) 
the [United Kingdom] Alliance Meeting. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr Whitworth, MP., and T. B. Stephenson are to 
be present Last night, Alice, Lillie, and Ernest attended 
the Coronation ceremony in the Day-school, Union Street* 
and were much delighted. The dear children are all well 
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and happy. Hebden begged me, the other morning, 
repeatedly, to owe him a halfpenny. Jf you ask me, how 
we live without you, I answer that we are sustained by the 
hope of seeing you on Saturday. I trust that you have 
your spectacles with you, old lady, or you will not be able 
to read your husband's hurried note. Make the best of 
your time; but do not chat after ten o'clock." This 
" coronation " is a custom of doubtful advantage, which 
consists in ceremoniously crowning those boys and girls 
who have entitled themselves to the approval of their 
teachers. 

In November also, we are first introduced to the invalid 
gentleman between whom and Mr Hare there sprung up a 
strong mutual regard, originating in the pastoral visits of 
the latter to his friend, who resided at Bagslate, one of the 
lofty village stations in the circuit. " My best thanks," he 
writes to Mr Scholfield, "are due for the promptitude 
with which you have copied for me, and forwarded, the list 
of ministers who have been stationed in the Rochdale 
Circuit ; and I hasten to present them. The document will 
be a very interesting one to me and to others. I also thank 
you for your inspiring verses. It is a great comfort and 
advantage to Christian ministers, to have friends like your- 
self, sympathising with them in their responsibilities and 
toils ; ever ready to put the most charitable construction 
upon their acts, and sustaining them by their prayers. I 
rejoice, my dear sir, that, though obliged to live in seclusion, 
you are neither alone nor unemployed. Your heart is with 
the whole working church ; and you are ever and anon 
contributing something towards the grand consummation. 
You are not living in vain. By suffering according to 
the will of God, you glorify Him ; aud, by your pen and 
your prayers, you are furthering the interests of His 
cause." 

In the same month, Mr Edward Hare came of age, on 
which he was thus congratulated by his father : " Let me 
congratulate you, my very dear Edward, upon the arrival 
of the twenty-first anniversary of your birth. I venture to 
anticipate the event with much gratitude and gladness. 
Your dear mamma and I are thankful to God, that you 
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were given to us ; that your life has been so long sustained ; 
that you have known so little of disaster and ill-health, and 
so much of comfort and success ; that you have been 
enabled to acquit yourself well and creditably, both at 
school and in your present situation ; that you have won, 
by thoughtfulness, amiability, and correct deportment, the 
esteem and affection of friends and relatives, as well as the 
fond ^admiration of your parents ; and, most of all, that 
you have, under Divine guidance, chosen ' the way of life,' 
and yielded yourself (as we trust) to the wise and gracious 
government of your propitiated and pardoning God. We 
renew our love to you, and our assurances of it ; and 
earnestly pray, that Our Father in Heaven may give you, at 
this time, the most convincing and satisfactory tokens of 
His favour through Jesus Christ ; may keep you under His 
constant direction and rule, and (if it please Him) long 
spare your life that you may increase much in excellence 
and usefulness. May the good Lord bless you, my dear 
son, as He is wont to bless those who honour their parents 
and serve Him !" 

The Diary contains the following reference to the increasing 
affliction of his brother's second daughter : " Dec. 2. Dear 
Hetty much enfeebled." In the same month, her mother re- 
ceived from Chester intelligence of the decease of her vener- 
able father, of whom she had taken leave a short time before, 
— venerable for age (for he was but three years short of a 
century), and even more venerable for a life of consistent 
godliness nearly as long. Notwithstanding his load of yean, 
he required no assistance in anything until within forty- 
eight hours of his happy release ; and, even then, it appeared 
to be a mortification to him that he was not able to dispense, 
in dressing and undressing, with the help of his children, 
however eagerly and assiduously offered. Covered to the 
last with full and flowing locks of silver hair as with " a 
crown of glory," he was so reverend an object, slowly pacing 
the city walls of ancient Chester, as to attract, though a 
Dissenter otherwise unknown, the marked regards of the 
late most excellent, because most humble, Bishop. Nearly 
the last time that his son-in-law from London visited him, 
he said with a sportive cheerfulness never failing, " I hare 
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long had a first-class ticket in my pocket for a journey be- 
yond the moon, and I cannot understand why the train is 
so long before it starts." These which follow were the sen- 
timents wherewith Mr E. H. Hare heard of the departure 
of his old and revered friend. "My dear brother," he 
wrote, " we thank you for your note informing us of our 
dear sister's bereavement. No doubt, though so long anti- 
cipated, it will be felt keenly enough, and we sympathise 
with the sorrowing family. What remains of the venerable 
patriarch,* however, will be committed to the dust, we are 
persuaded, with an unusual satisfaction and an exultant 
nope. What a privilege to have lived so long, and so well ! 
Poor, dear Hetty ! is she any stronger, by this time ? How 
much one would like to say respecting the lapse of years, — 
the future, — the past, — the great preparation, &c, &c, which 
one cannot write ! May Infinite Grace prepare us for all 
that must come to pass ! " 

There seemed, at the close of even this sad year, no rea- 
son why a correspondent who knew so well how to temper 
the mirthful with the musing, should hesitate to resume his 
annual good wishes on the return of Christmas. " My 
intention was," he began, " to write yesterday (Dec. 24), 
that you might receive our affectionate salutations on Christ- 
mas Day. Having failed in that design, I do the next best 
thing by scribbling a few lines ere the festive day is spent. 
My sister and you are, I suppose, at your eldest son's house, 
not without mirth, though not without pensive thoughts. 
I am sure we wish you all much social pleasure and every 
Christian solaca You will rejoice, I know, to think that my 
dear wife and I have all our children with us once more ; all, 
I mean, who remain on earth ; for we do not forget the two 
little ones who have passed into the skies [one in very early 
life]. Leighton arrived last night about nine o'clock. We 

* Not only was the age to which Mr Davies attained " patriarchal," 
but he was patriarchal also with reference to the number of his chil- 
dren and their remarkable longevity. There were, in the year 1831, 
six sons and nine daughters, and there are stiU living those numbers of 
the two. That is to say, during the forty-three years which have 
elapsed since the birth of the youngest, there has been no death among 
a family of fifteen children, the eldest of whom is seventy-nine. Their 
united ages amount to 924, an average of 61*6 years. It may well be 
doubted, whether an equal example could be cited. 

U 
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are making merry with a will, as you may readily believe. 
All, through Divine indulgence, are well. I gave a short 
homily this morning, in Wesley Chapel ; we walked out 
awhile, in two bands, dined as became the festival, and have 
been amusing ourselves variously until now. I have just 
run upstairs to pen hastily this note, by way of uniting our 
circle to yours. Marmaduke's report indicates diligence and 

Efficiency. We are in correspondence with Mr Sargent 
at New Kingswood], respecting his immediate transference 
to the Grove; an opening having occurred and been reported 
to us by Mr Farrar. Alice has obtained the first prize ' for 
conduct/ which phrase is, I believe, to be understood 
comprehensively. Hebden has just mastered the alphabet 
under his eldest sister's tuition, and thinks himself a 
scholar. Edward, my friend Mr Priestley, and I attended 
Mr Jacob Bright's evening meeting, and enjoyed the 
two speeches much, especially John's, though, as to its 
delivery, it scarcely, we think, did him full justice. Mr 
P. is one of his admirers, and came over on purpose 
to hear him. Has he not spoken boldly and truly on 
Ireland?" 

On Christmas Eve and on " the happy morn," there met 
the complete family party which, year by year, gave the lov- 
ing father so much joy and filled his heart with thankful- 
ness. Then again came Watchnight, he "watching in 
Lower Place," and, at the close of all, inculcating upon him- 
self the duties of " selecting lessons for family prayer, at- 
tending to present claims, praying more, reading the Bible 
more, singing more, and meditating more." 

The diary of 1868 is prefaced by the following memo- 
randa : " Be short in prayers, sermons, and speeches; make 
prayerful preparation for every duty; meet the leaders 
and the societies constantly ; preach the duties of Chris- 
tianity ; visit seatholders ; sow in the closet that you may 
reap in the pulpit ; never lose an opportunity of making 
others happy ; let small matters pass." The diary itself is 
a considerable improvement on that of the preceding year. 
Mr Hare began the new cycle of the months solemnly, by at- 
tending the funeral of his mother's valued friend, Dr Han- 
nah, at Didsbury ; and he renewed the Covenant at Hey- 
wood, preaching from " What shall I render to the Lord for 
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all His benefits toward me V 9 His first sermon at "Wesley" 
in this year was from Psalm xc. 12. On the 13th of 
January, he sent his third son to Woodhouse Grove, and, 
on the 15 th, replied to the Rev. Richard Butter worth's 
" sad note," announcing the death of his young wife. 

At that time, death was on the point of once more in- 
vading his own brother's family. For many months Mrs 
Edward Offor, the second daughter, suffered extremely 
under incurable attacks of angina pectoris, that terrible 
affection of the heart and lungs to which frames over- 
weighted with anxiety for others are peculiarly liable. 
From these severe sufferings she was released on the 16th 
of January, 1868, at Hackney, leaving a husband and four 
young children. Mr Edward Offor is the second son of 
the late George Offor, Esq., a leading magistrate of the 
Tower Hamlets, and extensively known as a bibliographer 
and as the luminous biographer of John Bunyan and ac- 
curate editor of his collected works. His son and daughter- 
in-law were fellow-members of the Baptist Church, formerly 
under the pastoral care of the amiable Dr F. A. Cox, and 
now under that of the Rev. Daniel Katterns, a preacher of 
the rarest excellence. At boarding-school on Clapham-rise, 
Mehetabel Hare received religious instruction from the 
present Bishop of Ripon, then incumbent of St John's in 
that suburb. For this niece, Mr R H. Hare conceived a 
high religious regard. On hearing of her decease, he thus 
addressed her sorrowing husband : " Prepared, in part, as 
we were, my dear nephew, for such intelligence, your note 
this morning shocked and distressed us. Be assured, that 
we sorrow with you in your deep grief; that we pray for 
your solace and support ; and that we shall feel our rela- 
tionship more binding and endearing, now that you and 
your dear children are so sadly bereft. I can scarcely bring 
myself to suggest consolatory considerations. There is but 
One who, besides yourself, fathoms your anguish and need : 
He only can, and He will, succour you. Do look with con- 
fident expectation to Him for all comfort and help. Cer- 
tainly, you weep for yourself and the dear survivors, and 
not for the departed. Do we not covet her end, (so hope- 
ful and happy, though so full of pains,) and envy her 
security? How merciful that the least prepared are (in 
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many cases, at least) left the longest here ! May we, at 
last, be found ready ! " On the same sheet Mrs R. H. 
Hare transcribed as "tending to comfort" the bereaved 
husband, the following extract from " darling Hetty's last 
note to me : " " What a glorious change it will be, when we 
all reach that home where there will be no more partings, 
and no more tears to shed ! I seem to long more and more 
for that time. God grant I may find none of those I love 
missing ! " Amen, and Amen ! 

From this time, Mr Hare resumed the entry of texts. 
In February, " indisposition prevented him from meeting 
his Bible class ;" but, in March, he addressed them on the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. On the 2 2d, he was again 
indisposed, though he took his appointments. It appears 
from a letter to Mrs Hare during her absence at Devizes, 
that, at the March quarter-day, her husband's colleagues 
and himself were all invited to remain a third year at 
Rochdale. "Mr Jackson," he observed, "reminded the 
meeting, that, in my case, the invitation implied the 
superintendecy of ' Wesley ' in case of a division [of the 
circuit into two] ; and the invitation was prompt, cordial, 
and unanimous. I replied, that I felt obliged by the pro- 
posal of the Stewards and the unanimous vote by which I 
was invited to remain ; that, having received nothing bat 
kindness in the circuit, I could have no inducement to 
leave whilst they chose to retain me ; that I should 
certainly have had more pleasure in accepting the invita- 
tion to continue, the circuit being still one ; but, in any 
case, I was quite willing to remain amongst them, and 
trusted that, should the division be effected, I might be 
enabled, by the grace and gifts of God, to meet their new 
requirements. Of course, I expressed myself a little more 
neatly and concisely than this. The division was after- 
wards approved; not, however, without some animated 
discussion. I spoke once, strongly in favour of dividing on 
terms which might insure future harmony; and had the 
satisfaction of perceiving, that what I said was welcomed, 
and helped to a speedy decision. The finances are improv- 
ing ; indeed, are within thirty shillings off sustaining the 
four ministers without any special effort or fund. Mr 
Ormerod spoke warmly and strongly respecting the building 
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of chapels, and against excessive caution. I think, how- 
ever, that he is right." 

But public matters did not exclude private circumstances, 
and the yearning mother was appeased by the usual minia- 
ture photograph of the domestic interior at the very moment 
of transmission. "Our love again to Charles, Betsy, and the 
darlings ; with whom, I hope, you and dear Lillie are now 
nicely settled. How I should love to see you and them ! 
Monday and Tuesday were with us fine. Yesterday after- 
noon, snow — now fair and fine. Interesting ! Hebden goes 
still to school. He assured me at noon to-day, that he 
was not sent into the corner this morning, from which I 
infer that, usually, he is. Ernest, of course, has daily his 
* ten lines.' Alice bears up heroically. Must I conclude, 
assuring you of our abiding and abounding affection ? " 

Another letter contains remarkable evidence of his play- 
ful, but deep, conjugal affection. " I imagine you at Forest 
Hill, lolling and chatting and yawning, and wandering out, 
and thinking occasionally of the dear ones at home. Well, 
here we are ; or, rather, I am ; for the children have been 
running about in the front ever since dinner. All go to 
the tea-meeting (how willingly^ would I be excused !) ; and 
they are impatient for its commencement. I assure you, 
your absence is felt ; but I cheerfully make the sacrifice for 
the sake of Edward and Leighton. I tremble for myself 
when I perceive how much my happiness depends upon your 
presence. I read an extract from Jeremy Taylor's 4 Marriage 
King ' yesterday, as soon as I reached home ; and deter- 
mined to be a better husband ; believing that you give me 
credit for the design," 

Before the return of his wife, he refers to two attacks of 
temporary physical uneasiness. " My indisposition," he 
states, " passed off before Monday noon, and another of the 
same kind has just subsided. I dined with the President 
[the Rev. John Bedford] at Mrs Booth's on Thursday ; he 
was very pleasant, though no other minister was there." So 
humbly did he think of himself as the second guest ! On 
the same day, he had had an anxious interview with Mr 

B , a sceptic, whom he laboured hard, though, as he 

feared, in vain, to bring to a better mind concerning things 
supernatural. The account which he gave to Mrs Hare 
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shows how deeply (as well it might) the painful encounter 
had affected him. "Last night I had an interview with 

Mr B . To my horror, I found him sunk into absolute 

Atheism. I spent three hours with him, reasoning and en- 
treating, but, I fear, with little or no effect. He was 
perfectly kind and candid ; but most positive in his repudia- 
tion of all religious belief. I cannot describe the feeling of 
dismay, grief, disgust, and commiseration, which possessed 
my mind for hours afterwards. I concluded my conversa- 
tion with him by earnestly recommending candour (iLe., 
openness to conviction), diligence in searching for the 
Truth, and such prayer as one who stoutly denies the ex- 
istence of a God may be supposed to offer. Prayer proper, 
he affirmed, was, with him, impossible. How much we 
should prize and cherish our knowledge and belief of the 
Truth !" Unhappily, no hopeful sequel to this deplorable 
history is to be found. 

It is a relief to turn from so dark a picture to the 
Christian pastor's Monday relation of his Lord's day occupa- 
tions. "The blessed Sabbath, my dearest," he begins, "in- 
terrupts our correspondence transiently, but furnishes us 
with interesting topics. I hope that yours was a day of 
rest and refreshment ; mine was one of moderate labour, a 
little more satisfactory to myself than usual I was the 
preacher at Lower Place in the morning, and at Union 
Street in the evening. In the afternoon, I took your 
class. Marmaduke accompanied me in the morning. I re- 
turned with him to dinner : oranges after. Tom [a school- 
fellow of Marmaduke's] chose to go with Alice to school, 
both morning and afternoon. The weather was (as con- 
stantly just now) very fine ; and all things went off plea- 
santly. Edward's note to Alice came to hand an hoar ago. 
He asks if I know what Aunt Betsy's medical attendant 
said about your stay, and presses that you should remain 
until Saturday after next. His importunities in such 
matters bring to my mind a couplet of one of our 
hymns, to this effect : 

1 1 have now begun to strive, 
And 1 wUl never cease.' 

I need not say how much we long to see you, or how great 
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the sacrifice which we make every day during your absence; 
but, for your health's sake and for the sake of the dear 
boys, I wish and advise you to ' remain as long as you can. 
You are right in spending another Sabbath at Islington ; 
and, since that is the day on which we miss you most, 
having passed it, you might as well continue three or four 
days longer. Our love again to all at Forest Hill. Present 
my congratulations to my dear sister (if she happens to be 
awake just now), upon the repose which she enjoys in the 
evening of life. Pray, follow her prudent example, and take 
things easily. I should like to say much more ; but I have 
just received a call to old Grace Butterworth, who now 
seems near her end. She was giving me her recollections 
of John Wesley the other day, and expressing a hope that 
she should see him again." 

On the 14th of April, he congratulated his absent wife on 
the return of her birth-day, and gratified her mother's 
feelings with the following account of their doings at home. 
"We had what boys call 'a jolly day* yesterday. Alice 
and Hebden by rail reached the lake [Hollingworth] first : 
the rest (with Charles Peverley, who had been invited to 
spend the day with us) arrived on foot soon after. The 
young folks rode and swung, and sailed or steamed it with 
great glee. The day was splendid, the company quite large 
enough, and the time sufficient They returned by the 
5.30 train ; I by the 8.5, after preaching. We took pies 
and bread and cheese, and procured ginger beer, and (for 
me) a plate of beef. The children, after their return, had 
a good frolic at home. Marmaduke entertained the rest 
by assuming various characters, and dressing and address- 
ing accordingly. This morning he repeated the fun. 
Hebden was attired as a young (and rather short) lady, his 
daughter, and won our admiration with embraces. I 
suggested that Mrs Ormerod should have a benefit ; which 
she rewarded with a donation. All of us were thoroughly 
tired, and slept soundly, Ernest and Hebden until after nine 
A.H. I feel the better decidedly for the stroll and romp." 

On July 15, he was "prevented by colic" from fulfill- 
ing his appointment at Lane-head. 

It is matter for regret, that, in consequence of the practice 
of destroying private letters, on leaving each circuit, which 
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some Methodist preachers have found it necessary or thought 
it prudent to adopt, there remain so few remembrancers 
on Mr Hare's side of his correspondence with a colleague 
so intimate and congenial as Mr Butterworth. One, how- 
ever, has escaped. On the 17th of September in this year, 
he thus addressed his solitary friend, then stationed at 
far Penzance: "I scarcely know whether to begin with 
sympathy or with congratulation. I do sympathise with 
you in your comparative solitude; and yet, I must con- 
gratulate you upon your opportunities of usefulness, the in- 
telligence of your people, and the exhilarating scenery of 
your neighbourhood. You will soon find yourself fully and 
delightfully occupied, I predict ; and, I trust and believe, 
not in vain. With me, the business and bother of superin- 
tendency have begun. I must make the best of it, and try, 
at least, to avoid egregious blunders. I am reading nothing 
uncommon just now, unless it be Finney's 'Systematic 
Theology ;' which you would think a dry dish. He is, 
however, a bold metaphysician and severe logician, and 
teaches you that all is not tested truth which has currency 
in the church of orthodoxy. My morning's work was the 
entire Epistle to the Hebrews. I often wish that I could 
draw my divinity afresh, and fresh from the fountain. 
What a terrible distance there is now between you and us ! 
What a happy circumstance, that, though we cannot, indeed, 
travel by telegraph, our thoughts can, if needful, and, if that 
be too expensive, can, a little more slowly, by the penny 
post. We are well, though my dear wife's occasional 
weakness gives me some apprehension and solicitude. Her 
visit to Scarborough has been of use. When you can sus- 
pend your caresses of your little cherub on your own 
account, give her a few kisses for us. w 

On October 21, when he held a missionary meeting at 
Lane-head, he was again " indisposed." With November 
came the customary letter to the eldest son. The saluta- 
tion, this time, was summed up in one pregnant sentence : 
"May you perfectly accomplish the grand end of life [a 
form of thought ever present to the penner's mind when 
giving counsel to the young], and attain to a blessed and 
glorious immortality !" There was room, therefore, in the 
gratulatory sheet for a note of the politics of the father and 
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his youngest son. " Respecting our election, in which I 
purpose giving my vote to-morrow to Mr Bailey Potter, 
Hebden said just now, that, if Mamma would not let him 
go to Mr Potter's * collection/ he would go to Mr Scho- 
field's ; but the latter, I suppose, has no chance," not being 
able to make a sufficient " collection !" 

The next letter had relation to schoolfellows, his own 
and his brother's. " I was preaching, as a supply, in Man- 
chester on Sunday; and, my evening duty being at the chapel 
which Mr Slugg attends, I spent half an hour with his 
family, and had the pleasure of his company at the supper 
table. He is a very intelligent and vivacious man, and ex- 
ceedingly cordial and communicative with ministers' chil- 
dren. You may already have heard of Mr BrownelTs 
sadden death. How rapidly your companions are passing 
away ; and, indeed, mine too ! I am afraid of becoming 
familiarised with the certainty and nearness of the end, 
without becoming prepared for it. I feel it painful to be 
commending continually to others a readiness of which (to 
say the least) I am not conscious myself. It would be a 
great gratification, and, I hope, advantage, to me, to converse 
deliberately and freely with you on such subjects. But, 
unfortunately, when the opportunity offers, the mouth is 
closed. My frequent prayer is, that I may be allowed and 
enabled to live for a few years as I ought always to have 
lived." 

In answer to this, on the 23rd of December, Mr Hare's 
brother mentioned the dying circumstances of another 
schoolfellow and friend, Thomas Levick Slack, as valuable 
and conscientious a servant as the Methodist Connexion 
ev,er had, together with the recent decease of several other 
friends. " All these," he added, " were good men, doubt- 
less, to my mind, as well prepared as faith in Christ can 
make us for such a summons. You say, that you are afraid 
of being thus familiarised with the certainty of death and of 
its approach, without becoming prepared for it. The feel- 
ing is doubtless natural, — I, at least, find it within me, — to 
wish, and deem necessary, a season of preparation for so 
entire a change. If you have this solicitude, much more 
need I. But is it needful, is it right, does it, I mean, com- 
port with the true view of faith in Christ ? In other words, 
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does the safety with which a human soul may pass from 
time into eternity, depend in any degree, how slight soever, 
upon his own state and condition, intrinsically considered 1 
When I put the matter thus, I am not forgetting those 
marks of true faith which the Word of God lays down as 
to be looked for in the moral and spiritual state of the 
believer personally regarded : least of all, am I omitting 
the regenerating and purifying influence of the Holy Spirit. 
What do we observe ? In the ripest saints as we consider 
them, do we not see the deepest sense of their own un- 
worthiness even to the point of dying, and the simplest 
and most exclusive reliance, for acceptance with God and 
admission into heaven, upon the Forerunner who hath for us 
entered ? If, indeed, our sense of ourselves, acuminated as 
it must be at the approach of death, is to affect our hope, 
how could that hope be prevented from becoming blank 
despair ? Surely our only readiness must be, because Jesus 
Christ hath said to us, ' Come, for all things ARE READY.' 
You say, your frequent prayer is, that you may be allowed 
and enabled to live for a few years as you ought always 
to have lived. I hope you will live for many years to come; 
but, if you lived as long as Methuselah, and as holily as 
Enoch, what difference would it make as to the less noly 
part of your life, and, by consequence, as to your final 
state ? None, as you know well, at all. There is no atoning 
effect as to past sin in subsequent well-doing. Nay, there 
is not merely imperfection as to the past, but no perfection, 
no possibility of perfection, as to the future, in this life. 
Do I limit the grace of God? By no means. But God 
has (to speak with reverence) limited Himself, by making 
us free agents ; and, in our free agency, we have become what 
we are, and cannot be other than what we are, till we cast 
off the body of this death, and become as truly new men 
in Christ as Christ is the new man in Himself. Therefore, 
let us trust in Him ; and, while you thus trust, be thankful 
that all your children are about you, as I will endeavour 
to be thankful, that, although only a minority of mine are 
in this life, and about me and dear Mamma, those who are 
absent from us are present with the Lord." 

During November, and the greater part of December, 
there is scarcely an entry of any kind; and, though, as 
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Christmas drew nigh, Mr Hare's absent sons gathered 
around him, that festive season comes and goes, and the 
year itself wanes to an end, without one jotting during the 
last week. Nevertheless, the post failed not to bring to 
his brother the annual letter, from which the following is 
an extract : " Once a year, at least, you and I are bound 
to exchange friendly greetings. Cold Christmas has sug- 
gestions and associations which warm up family affections 
where they need to be revived, and stimulate to effort 
hands most indolent in epistolary correspondence. Well, 
my dear family and I (Leighton only has not yet arrived), 
warmly, and in the good old style, wish you and yours ' a 
merry Christmas, and a happy New Year.' We are glad to 
think, that as many of your dear ones as have not yet been 
called to Paradise, will surround you to-morrow, and com- 
fort your heart. May you have a very pleasant day at 
Middleton's ! Our house is likely to be full, and our circle 
(on earth) complete. Marmaduke arrived on Tuesday 
evening. His written quarterly report is fair; and he 
seems to be in tolerable spirits. Complaints will be more 
in season towards the close of his vacation. Alice has 
obtained, at Miss Esam's, the prize for Conduct ; and Lillie, 
the first Card of Merit. Ernest has no competitors ; but he 
has struggled through the Latin nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
and verbs, since the summer ; and also through the geo- 
graphy of Europe {in Gray's small book), and, in arithmetic, 
to compound division. 1 think, therefore, that he deserves 
commendation. Our Quarterly Meetings were held yester- 
day. We find our finances improving, but do not report 
any numerical increase. Mr Ormerod and Mr Peverley 
are our Stewards. The latter was my fellow-apprentice 
in Darlington, and is a very respectable man. Three 
curriers ; * nothing like leather ! ' " 

At the opening of the new year (1869), Mr Hare was 
called to strike the note of condolence, instead of gratula- 
tion, in sympathy with one of his dearest colleagues in 
former circuits. " I am concerned to hear," he wrote to the 
Bev. Benjamin Smith, " that you and Mrs Smith have been 
called to weep over the couch and grave of your dear babe. 
You have, I trust, had every alleviation and solace which 
the case allowed. My wife and I would like to hear that 
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you yourselves are well, and that Annie and Emily enjoy 
health. As soon as you have leisure, and are tranquil, let 
us hear from you. We are well, except that my dear wife 
is neither robust nor free from aches and pains. Be assured 
of our united sympathy and love. I often long to see you ; 
and marvel that an interview, however brief, is not accom- 
plished : but I suppose, that, to each of us, every day brings 
its occupations." 

In March, he was in correspondence with his invalid 
friend at Bagslate, concerning a hymn of that gentleman's 
composition, which his loved pastor thought " very appro- 
priate to the occasion, and worthy of it," observing, "How 
well it is, that, even in your constrained retirement, you 
can not only pray for, but also suggest the prayers of, the 
church ! " It may be assumed, that " the occasion " related 
to the projected new chapel at the village where Mr 
Scholfield resides; the more confidently that, about a month 
later, Mr Hare is found inviting his friend Mr Benjamin 
Smith to come over and " lay the corner-stone of our new 
chapel at Bagslate on Saturday the 1st of May. Though," 
as he adds in a parenthesis, "in your ear, we have not 
yet succeeded in imposing the expensive honour upon any 
gentleman." He wrote, however, in accordance with the 
earnest wish of the building committee, to beg the favour 
of his friend's assistance. The result does not appear with 
respect to Mr Smith ; though, so far as the secluded hymnist 
was concerned, it would seem that he had but submitted to 
the eyes of Mr Hare a specimen of his tone and powers in 
verse. For, a few weeks later, we find him thus replying to 
a letter from his invalid friend. "I feel complimented,'' 
he remarks, " by your proposal that I should inspect your 
manuscripts; but deem myself quite incompetent to the 
task which you would assign to me. Respecting the pub- 
lication, it is wise, no doubt, to count the cost. It would 
be very gratifying to your friends to see in print the verse* 
of which you speak so modestly, and to have them in per- 
manent possession ; and this is to be considered on the one 
hand ; but, on the other, as the circulation would be neces- 
sarily limited, and the number of copies comparatively few, 
the expense would be relatively great, and the profit small 
This, as you will know, would be the case whatever the 
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merits of the compositions. However, you are clear of all 
responsibility in the matter, and therefore need not be 
anxious. I hope that this summer will bring to you much 
comfort and pleasure, especially within. Inured to suffering 
and weakness, you are being prepared for the better land. 
May that land be your inheritance ; and mine ! " 

In June, Mrs Hare, being from home, is informed that 
her husband has written to Mr Stamp, the Chairman and 
Representative of the District ; presumably, as to their next 
appointment. During the same month, some desire was 
expressed by members of the Methodist Society in Luton, 
who knew Mr Hare and his connections, that he should be 
appointed to that circuit. This desire, however, did not 
assume an authoritative shape, being perhaps the dictate of 
individual partiality. For his own part, he shrank, with his 
usual modesty, from encountering the responsibilities attend- 
ing men of his age and standing, in a circuit which he deemed 
one of much importance, how greatly soever his sons in Lon- 
don might have liked a place so far nearer to them than 
any their father had hitherto occupied. " Our time in 
Rochdale," he observed, " will soon be run out. We do not 
at all relish the thought of breaking up our present asso- 
ciations and starting afresh. Our June Quarterly Meeting 
gave me a very warm and unanimous vote of thanks. I 
purpose attending the sittings of the Conference. I wish 
that you were likely to be in Hull at the same time. My 
father-in-law and our Danish nephew, Rennison, have been 
with us since Saturday last, and leave us to-day. Robert is a 
very interesting youth. He much prefers the clear sky and 
the comparative quiet of his native country to our land." 

Arrived at the Conference, he announces to his wife his 
intention to be " neither in haste nor impetuous ; nor did 
he, at present, purpose saying more than that, with a pre- 
ference for the South, other circumstances being equal, he 
should leave his appointment with his Representative." 
Mr Stamp, and Mr Bond, the Representative of the Bedford 
and Northampton District, conversed on the case, and under- 
stood each other. " Mr Gates, who entertains Mr Bond, 
assures me," he wrote to his brother on the 2nd of August, 
u that he has spoken for me, and states that, if Henry Young 
can be turned over to the Manchester District, Mr B. 
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will gladly accept me for Luton. I confess, however, that, 
taking all circumstances into account, I scarcely dare to 
choose ; and I think my best course is to leave the matter 
where it is, and pray that Divine wisdom and goodness 
may still choose for me. I have seen a plan of the Luton 
Circuit, which shows that it is one of considerable extent ; 
and it would not surprise me to find that Bury is the better 
place. On the other hand, I can scarcely over-value the 
advantage of being comparatively near to you and our dear 
sons. No Conference news, inasmuch as everything (or 
nearly so) of consequence is reported in the papers. The 
prevailing spirit is excellent Primitive Methodism seems 
to be the rallying cry ; ' Think and let think,' speak out, 
and suffer others to speak out, the motto." . 

Mrs Hare joined her husband in Hull, and, at one time, 
indulged the hope of their being removed to Luton. On the 
12th of August, however, he informed his brother that 
"the Stations were confirmed that morning, leaving his 
name under Newark. I am assured by several," he added, 
"that, though agricultural in character, it is a good and desir- 
able circuit. It is, I fancy, very much what I, apart from the 
consideration of others, should myself have chosen ; and I 
have little doubt that presently I shall be well content A 
change with Bath was never proposed ; and I had no fair 
opportunity of securing Luton. On the whole, my conso- 
lation is, that I have not chosen for myself. I have neither 
asked nor refused anything ; and, as it happened, could not 
have controlled my own appointment. If I be blessed with 
a sense of God's favour, I shall be far more than satisfied 
The Conference has been for the most part a happy one. 
Discussion very free, and a strong feeling in favour of 
almost unrestricted published reports. Much frankness, 
but much tolerance. Old Methodism loudly called for,— 
hearty preaching and earnest labour. Poor Hughes had 
every chance of vindicating his position or retracing his 
steps. We all regard him as an honest, but misjudging 
and misled man; that is, misled by his own baa logic. 
By this time you will know that he is deposed from Super* 
intendency, and given a year for consideration." 

To this letter, the recipient returned (August 13) the 
following answer : " When your letter came, I had just 
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been reading, in the Daily News, an account of the debate 
on Mr Hughes's case. My judgment goes entirely with Dr 
Waddy and Mr Arthur. The Class-meeting, I am per- 
suaded, cannot be over-valued, and, therefore, cannot be 
too jealously guarded or too zealously cherished. It is a 
total mistake, I think, to represent it as made a test of 
membership. Take the simple case. Either a person, 
young or old, male or female, expresses a desire to enter a 
class, or he or she is invited by the leader or some mem- 
ber to do so. No other idea arises in the mind in associa- 
tion with that of membership in the Society than the twin 
idea of meeting in class. All, moreover, is perfectly volun- 
tary. The only question 1 should be likely to raise would 
be, whether those who do not meet in class should be 
received to the Lord's Supper. I have no doubt as to the 
fitness of receiving members of other churches as occasional 
communicants. But, if the question were pressed upon 
my consideration so as to force me to an opinion, I think 
I should be constrained to conclude against the admission, 
even to the Lord's Table, of mere members of a Methodist 
congregation. I might hesitate about some who shrank 
from class ; but I should be very doubtful of such as pre- 
sented themselves in the character of objectors to class, 
and, most of all, of any who stigmatised it as a test. Let 
the case be changed to any other denomination, and its 
distinctive peculiarities ; and see how it would look Take 
the Baptists or the Quakers. The latter spiritualise away 
the two positive institutes of Our Lord. Knowing this, I 
join them; and, soon after, exclaim, We must have a 
baptistery, and a Lord's Table. The former will neither 
baptise infants nor sprinkle adults. I know it, and join 
them. But, by and by, it comes into my head, that the 
one should be done when parents desire it, and the other 
when men and women prefer it. In either case, as Mr 
Arthur said, I must go outside, or keep quiet. Upon the 
whole, I am strongly disposed to think, that a Methodist 
class-meeting comes nearer to the true ideal of a Christian 
Church complete in itself, and to the primitive form and 
practice of churches which were sometimes, perhaps often, 
or even generally, in a man's house, than anything else of 
which we have tradition or report since the days of the 
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Apostles. Therefore, I unhesitatingly avow myself satisfied 
with what the Conference has done, and an admirer of the 
way in which on both sides (so far as I am informed) that 
body has come to its decision ; and I most earnestly hope 
and trust, that the result will be, to strengthen (I was going 
to say, and revive) the class-meeting as an institution of 
Methodism, and a model for general imitation." 

On the general business of the Conference, Mr Hare 
communicated with his friend and colleague, Mr Pollitt : 
" Our President [the Rev. Dr Jobson]," he wrote on the 
2nd of August, " sustains his office becomingly. The spirit 
prevailing amongst us is liberal and kind. Discussion is 
perfectly free, whilst due regard is paid to great and ac- 
knowledged principles. Yesterday, I heard the President 
preach (in the evening) a fervent and richly evangelical 
sermon. But little has yet transpired of special interest 
The question respecting smoking is to be withdrawn. 

Mr B 's throat and mode of utterance being improved 

(by Professor Bell's instructions), he resumes his probatioi 
in his second year." 

"Our morning sitting," he resumed on the 6th, "wag 
a very exciting occasion. Earnest thanks to the Ex-Presi- 
dent for his Charge were proposed by Mr Rattenbury, 
seconded and supported by others ; but Dr Osborn dis- 
sented from those who requested the publication of the 
address, so far as to deprecate several of Mr Hall's utter- 
ances, towards the close of his Charge, and the printing of 
them. Dr Osborn had, it seems, attended the service of 
Ordination conducted by Mr Bedford, and afterward reached 
the other chapel in time to hear the close of the sermon. 
He very heartily sympathised in much that had been said, 
but disapproved of a part of that to which he listened. 
He delivered his animadversions with characteristic frank- 
ness, seriousness, and smartness, protesting that he w 
discharging a felt and painful duty. Mr Hau had adduced 
the case of Baxter faithfully rebuking the sins of his brother 
ministers : was there any analogy between the sins of the 
ministry of Baxter's day, and such faults as might be found 
amongst Methodist ministers ? ' Seeking better circuit! 
with larger stipends : ' was that a characteristic of hU 
brethren generally? 'Wriggled into good circuits:' wai 
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that phrase to represent us ? Ministers' sons entering the 
universities, was an uncalled-for allusion, <fcc. S. R. Hall, 
speaking for himself, might freely state his own views, and 
employ his own phraseology; but, when representing his 
brethren in Conference, and seven hundred other ministers, 
— otherwise. Mr Vasey defended the Ex-President, and 
commended his sentiments and plain dealing. He was of 
opinion, that, when our people heard him so faithfully and 
bluntly admonishing his ministerial brethren, they would 
say, We may safely leave them to take care of each other. 
He did not regard the Ex-President as representing the 
views of others. Mr Hall also stood upon his own defence. 
He did not speak of what is, but rather of what might be, 
if his young brethren proved unfaithful, &c But he would 
print. Dr Osborn moved thanks, &c, to Mr Bedford, 
whose address he had heard with unqualified approbation. 
Mr Bedford read his Charge ; but justified himself in read- 
ing, only as an exceptional case." 

Among Mr Hare's manuscripts is one with this super- 
scription, "Temperance Sermon, Rochdale, 1869." It has 
been seen, that, when in the Pontefract Circuit, he declared 
himself openly on the side of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks, notwithstanding a difference of opinion among 
his local friends as to the propriety of his publicly lecturing 
in its favour. To his family and his friends in other 
places, he had been yet earlier known as a conscientious 
and even scrupulous adherent of that system. In point of 
fact, he had never, either in childhood or in youth, addicted 
himself to the use of malt, vinous, or spirituous beverages, 
however moderately : and yet, he was often heard, in con- 
versation, to acknowledge that his palate was not naturally 
indifferent to their flavour nor his stomach to their stimu- 
lating influence. Nothing has been met with in his letters 
to account for the sermon found among his other papers. 
Nor is it marked by any record of the building in which it 
was delivered. As, however, he never in any circuit 
shrank from identifying himself with the advocate and 
partisans of strict temperance, but, by lecturing or presiding 
when others lectured, made full avowal of his principles ; 
and as he would naturally feel fully warranted by Mr Wesley's 
example, both as a preacher and as a ruler in the Church, 

x 
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the assumption is safe that this discourse was delivered in 
either the old or the new town chapel of Rochdale ; in the 
new rather than the old, from the date of the composition 
as coincident with his last half-year's residence in that 
town.* 

Since, then, it may be considered as expressive of his 
mature views, and as, in the manuscript, what was designed 
in the way of exhortation and enforcement is simply indi- 
cated, reducing the matter to exposition and argument, it 
may not be amiss to show from it, at a little length, how he 
conducted himself as an advocate from the pulpit of what 
is styled " teetotalism." Taking for his text the counsel of 
the Apostle Paul to "prove all things, holding fast that 
which is good," he announced to his hearers a sermon on 
" the great Temperance Enterprise," preached by " request." 

" I am not unwilling," he said, "and yet, I feel it a difficult 
matter to discuss with fairness and fidelity, but without offensive- 
ness, a question on which the widest difference of opinion is found 
in the Christian Church. It becomes us, however (and in this, 
at least, we must agree), to * prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good/ My own convictions are known, and I desire 
that they should be ; but I am not so conceited and arrogant as 
to wish to impose them upon others, any further than they mar 
be seen to accord with reason and the Word of God. Even truth 
must be received upon its proper evidence ; and duty be per- 
ceived and known, ere it can be performed. Candour, there/ore, 
and docility are all that we may demand, — a will to know (or 
learn) and do the will of God. 

" The object of Temperance Societies is twofold ; first, to 
reclaim the drunkard ; secondly, to prevent the sober man from 
becoming an inebriate. The means by which they seek to 
accomplish this object are personal and pledged abstinence, 
and the association of abstainers. That in this way very many 
have been reclaimed from drunkenness, and so rescued from the 
drunkard's degradation, disgrace, wretchedness, and utter ruin, 
— from the drunkard's grave and the drunkard's hell, — these are 

* As these lines were on the point of passing through the press, the 
biographer was favoured by Mr James Booth, of Elojfield (Castle-mere), 
Rochdale, with an interesting letter, in the course of which he writes : 
" One of the later sermons I heard from your brother was on the 
subject of Temperance ; in which his views were expressed, as I 
remember, with great clearness and perspicuity. In fact, he teemed 
to make every subject plain and clear to us." 
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facts which can be neither overlooked nor questioned : and it is 
equally certain, that multitudes have been arrested in their 
downward course, and translated from a position of tremendous 
and constant jeopardy to a place* of safety. 

u It is important and imperative, therefore, to inquire, what 
claim has this movement upon our consideration, sympathy, and 
concurrence ? Even in this pulpit, it must be appropriate to ask, 
How do the New Testament, Christianity, the teacning of Jesus 
and His religion, regard, with favour or with disapproval, the 
principles on which this enterprise proceeds, and the purposes 
which it contemplates? What, then, are those principles and 
purposes ? 

" 2m ow, one principle is this : that, where moral character and 
great interests are at stake, every man should keep as far as 
practicable from the point of danger. Strong drink, it is per- 
ceived, is a temptation and a snare, a fascination and a beguile- 
ment, by which immense masses of men are deceived to their 
own destruction. By the experience of millions, perhaps, of 
habitual abstainers, it is proved that entire abstinence is 
generally, if not universally, compatible with and even con- 
ducive to health, vigour, and long life. It is, therefore, strongly 
urged, that we should relinquish what is not indispensable to 
health, but is, on the contrary, perilous to both body and soul. 
Abstain, it is urged, for your own sake from that which deceives 
and destroys so many, lest you also become its victims ; for, 
where mightier have fallen, it ill becomes you to feel secure. 

"Let us ask ourselves, Is this like or unlike the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity ? Do its Author and its Apostles allow, 
or do they forbid, a needless exposure of ourselves to temptation 
and a hazardous indulgence in that which is the occasion of sin ? 
May not the true answer be found in the Saviour's own words. 
so full of solemnity and warning, — 'If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off and cast it from thee?' What, again, 13 the 
instruction of the Lord's Prayer, * Lead us not into temptation ? ' 
or of His affectionate admonition, * Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation ? ' and of the Apostolic counsel, * Wherefore, let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall ? ' Do not 
the Sacred Writings teach us (as Reason does), that the safest 
course is the wisest course, — the right course, and, therefore, the 
only safe course ? 

" A second principled this : that, with regard to strong drinks, 
we are bound to shun every avoidable course that might be 
perilous, hurtful, and even destructive to others. This point is 
argued thus. Let it be allowed that some persons are safe without 
abstinence : it must still be admitted that others are not Where- 
ever drinking usages prevail, there, more or less, drunkenness 
prevails ; wherever many take a little, some take too much. 
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Thus the practice of moderate drinking becomes the parent of 
excess. Again, every man's example being influential, he who 
tastes induces others to taste, and some of these to their own 
undoing. Consequently, by persisting in the moderate use of 
intoxicating drinks, persons foster those drinking usages which, 
it is confessed, are productive of much misery, degradation, and 
sin. In short, he who takes a little, though never too much, may 
cause others to stumble and to fall. 

"It may be said, indeed, in reply : ' Let others follow our 
example ; do as we do ; go so far, but no further ; take what we 
take and no more : they will then be unhurt.' But, it is rejoined, 
there are who cannot do as you do, and stop where you stop : 
there are who have attempted this again and again, and have 
failed. There are, in brief^ who have tried, and perished in the 
experiment. There are whom the very first glass unmans ; with 
whom to taste is to be overcome. With such, drinking were 
damnation. These need quite another example. They must 
either abstain altogether, or abandon hope. If, then, to such 
you say, * Abstain/ let your example say so too. 

"Well, what saith the Scripture in such cases? How does 
Christianity counsel us to act ? Are Christians, in the direction 
of their conduct, to think only of its consequences on themselves I 
Or, are they to be also (equally) considerate of its influence upon 
the character and destiny of those around them ? Have we not 
read, and do we not know, that * Christ pleased not Himself,' but 
lived wholly and habitually for the advantage of men ? Remem- 
ber we not the great Apostle's testimony of himself, * Even as I 
please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit but Um 
profit of many, that they may be saved ? ' Did not he affirm as 
a rule of Christian life, * None of us liveth to himself?' Were not 
these likewise his words ? ' For meat destroy not the work of God. 
All things, indeed, are pure ; but it is evil for that man who 
eateth (or <pari ratione, drinketh) with offence. It is good neither 
to eat flesn, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak/ 

" The Temperance Reform tells us of the myriads of besotted 
drunkards of our own land, — of the tens of thousands, whom the 
demon of intemperance annually consigns to the drunkard's 
grave, — of uncounted multitudes driven by strong drink to the 
workhouse, the lunatic asylum, the felon's gaol, the penal settle- 
ment, the ignominious gallows, and the yet more awful end of 
the frantic suicide. It points us to parents made worse than 
childless, women worse than widows ? and children worse than 
orphans ;— to fair prospects turned into utter darkness, hopes 
withered, homes desolated, purity debauched, hearts broken, and 
deathless spirits eternally damned. These, it shows us, are the 
works of wine the mocker, and of strong drink that rageth : 
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and then, it points out to us how this corrupt spring, this fountain 
of fire, blood, and death, may be dried up ; the abomination 
which maketh desolate, be arrested ; the plague be stayed ; and, 
finally, addressing its appeal specially to the Church, it cries 
out, — * Men of Israel, help ! '" 

The present writer cannot pass from this subject without 
disclaiming credit (for he would not repudiate responsibility), 
for his brother's avowed opinions and sentiments. His 
faithful yet inoffensive manner of putting the case presses 
close, it must be admitted, upon those persons who befriend 
the Temperance Reform, yet do not forswear the use of 
beverages which, taken in excess, intoxicate the senses. 
Not only Christian ministers, but many laymen, are so 
placed in life, that their example cannot but be quoted in 
condemnation of what they practically renounce and in 
justification of what they practically sanction. Even 
persons of the most private ordinary life, and whose daily 
habits at their own table can have little or no influence for 
good or for evil beyond the room in which they eat and 
drink, are, at least occasionally, so placed in relation to 
neighbours and to strangers that their abstinence or their 
indulgence, their moderation or their excess, may, doubt- 
less will, have a certain influence upon others, even though 
unperceived at the time. To this extent, therefore, every 
reasonable, right-minded, and Christian man will feel bound 
to acknowledge the force of representations such as those 
made by Mr Hare, especially when made in his spirit. On 
the other hand, it may be permitted to those who take a 
less stringent view of the matter to doubt, whether either 
Our Lord Himself or His apostles go the length, in any- 
thing reported of Him or written by them, of "total 
abstinence" as an inexorable and invariable rule. We 
know, on the contrary, that Paul exhorted Timothy, a 
young man, to take wine for his health's and strength's 
sake, having, presumably, the support of Luke's professional 
authority ; and the form in which the advice was given, 
made it broadly dietetic rather than strictly medical. In 
like manner, it is evident from many passages, that Mr 
Wesley also allowed himself in beer and wine, whenever he 
felt a need of them, though rarely, if ever, in spirit. The 
late Duke of Sussex, supported by other guests, of whom 
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Dr Parr was one, could not persuade Dr Adam Clarke to 
fill his wineglass a third time during dinner at Kensington 
Palace; and the present writer has not seldom been in- 
structively struck by ministers of various denominations 
with whom he has sat at table, that, having prescribed to 
themselves a limit equally moderate, rose and retired to a 
distant chair, leaving the wine to such guests as might be 
disposed to take a little more. If, then, there are some 
circumstances in which moderation may be malign in its 
influence, there are others in which it may be the reverse of 
mischievous. " Because I once said " (the present Bishop 
of Manchester was the speaker), "that, on a particular 
occasion, when I was exhausted, one glass of bitter beer had 
revived me, I have been charged with having done more 
mischief than I am likely to undo, even if my life is pro- 
longed very much." Truly, a man may be a " teetotaller,* 
and yet intemperate. 

Among the books which engaged Mr Hare's attention in 
Rochdale were : The Life of Dr Chalmers ; Wesley's New 
Testament; Paul to the Galatians, the Colossians, and 
the Ephesians ; Whately's Works and Memoirs ; Ryland's 
Life of Foster ; " Guesses at Truth ; " the Epistle of James, 
and other Minor Epistles ; Dean Alford's Introduction and 
New Testament ; Life of Wilberforce ; Butler on the " Love 
of God," &c; " Friends in Council ;" Coleridge's " Remains j* 
Archbishop Leighton ; Barrow on the Passion, on Prayer, 
and on Doing all in the Name of Christ ; Bacon's Essays, 
and Personal History ; Wardlaw, Thomas, James Hamilton, 
and Winter Hamilton, on the Sabbath; Lord Macaulay's 
Biographies ; Johnson's Lives of the Poets ; Thomas Fuller 
( passim) ; Bishop Wilberforce's Addresses to Candidates 
for Ordination, and on Prayer ; Chillingworth's " Religion of 
Protestants ; " Milman's " History of the Jews ; " Shak- 
speare's " Hamlet ; " Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress ; * 
Bates's " Harmony of the Divine Attributes ; " Hamilton s 
" Christian Classics ; " Howe on the Divine Prescience, the 
Redeemer's Dominion, the Blessedness of the Righteous, 
and Delighting in God ; Bishop Horsley's Sermons ; Towns- 
end's Bible ; Owen on the Spirit ; Porter's " Giant Cities of 
Bashan ;" Wayland's " Moral Science ;" CoquereTs " Coun- 
sels to Preachers ; " and Sibbes's Works. 
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The statistics of Mr Hare's ministry at Rochdale are 
imperfect, from the circumstance that the portion of his 
diary for the year 1866, from his arrival at the beginning 
of September to the end of December, contains his preach- 
ing engagements only, with no mention whatever of any 
text from which he preached, or on which during that period 
he composed a sermon. Moreover, there is obvious after- 
wards a much more extensive recourse to old sermons than 
formerly, which may be accounted for from the fact that, 
although he was sent as second preacher, there was in view 
a division of the circuit into two, with the probability, 
which became a certainty, of his being made Superintendent 
of the newly-created circuit On these accounts, much of 
the time was swallowed up in circuit business which he 
would otherwise have gladly given to the preparation of 
new discourses, at the rate which he always proposed to 
himself, if he did not always succeed in maintaining it, of 
one new sermon a week. Not only are there no texts 
given for the last four months of 1866 ; a similar lack occurs 
as to the first eight weeks of 1869, at the end of which Mr 
Hare terminated his ministry in Rochdale. 

To attempt giving a connected account of Mr Hare's three 
years' ministry at Rochdale, would lead to greater length 
than can be afforded. Those of his manuscript sermons 
which were preached in that circuit, contain many passages 
which it would be pleasing and profitable to read ; but even 
of these a few must suffice. 

The way of salvation. — " How adequate the redemption 
price ! How ample the reparation made ! How complete 
the atonement ! How certain our salvation, if only we 
truly repent and unfeignedly believe ! " 

" Blessed are the meek." — " Are we not ready to exclaim, 
with an ancient person, ' Blessed Jesus ! either these are not 
Thy words, or we are not Christians ? ' " 

The power of thought. — "We can think. Wonderful 
capacity I And we can think of what we will. Can think, 
for example, of the absent. Nay, we are continually 
thinking. How many thousand thoughts pass through the 
mind hourly ! God it was who gave us this power of 
thought. Ought it not, then, to be employed chiefly about 
Hun t Infinitely is He the most worthy object of contem- 
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plation. Should we not, therefore, habitually raise oar 
minds towards Hiin ? But is it so ? Is Qod ' in all our 
thoughts V Is He even in most of them, or but in few, or, 
alas! in none?" 

" The love of God in you." — " Do we say of any one, 
that he is an excellent youth, but is utterly regardless of 
his parents ? a very good man, but indifferent to his wife I 
an admirable woman, but unfaithful to her own husband I 
an exemplary person, but a traitor to his country and his 
Queen ¥ Never ! And shall he be esteemed righteous, 
accounted anything but inexcusably guilty and depraved, 
who withholds his heart from God 1 Oh ! this is the root 
of evil, the most hateful and heinous crime, the most abomin- 
able of abominations, the sum of baseness and iniquity, not 
to love God ! " 

The inheritance of the meek. — " Dominion is promised to 
that precise disposition of heart which is most averse from it. 
The very persons who, on principle, give place to others, who 
are more willing to relinquish for peace* sake than to acquire 
by assertion and conflict, who are- most easily contented, 
and, even when they ' suffer wrongfully, take it patiently/ 
— these are to be exalted to the highest honour, and to be 
invested with the largest possession. Those who claim the 
least here, shall have the most hereafter ; those who suffer 
themselves to be trampled upon, shall triumph ; those who 
refuse to strive, shall prevail. Their meekness is their 
might; and, by gentleness, they shall 'subjugate the 
world/ " 

" The Parable of the Sower." — " Much, doubtless, depends 
on the preacher. The more suitable his spirit and manner, 
language and illustrations, arguments and appeals, the more 
effective he will be. But, wherever the Gospel is fulij 
preached, repentance and faith, reconciliation and holiness, 
ought to follow. Look, then, for the cause of your fruitless 
hearing, less to the preacher and his preaching, and more 
to the state of your own hearts. The preacher, you say, wis 
too loud or too low, too elevated or too familiar, too prosjr 
or too impassioned, too vague and general or too personal 
and particular ; far too tame or much too urgent ; and thai 
would you account for his want of success. Nay ; but are 
you not wrong altogether f Is not the fault in your hearing 
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rather than in his preaching ? ' Take heed how ye hear. 9 
You have criticised the seed and the sower; but what of 
the soil 1 What has been the state of your own hearts 
whilst you have heard 1 How have you received the Word 
of Life : or, have you received it, in any good sense, at 
all?" 

The wayside hearer. — " Perhaps this has been your case. 
' Long have you sat beneath the sound of God's salvation.' 
Yet you remain unsaved : no better for it. Why 1 Because 
of inattention. The simplest truths are not understood, 
unless observed ; the most solemn and interesting announce- 
ments unimpressive, until considered. Men must hear in- 
telligently, or they will hear in vain. God calls ; but we 
must hearken ; informs us as by Gabriel He did Daniel ; 
but, like the prophet, we must take pains to understand and 
appreciate. Yet, you, perhaps, have heard as though you 
heard not. Little cared you, indeed, what you heard ; did 
not apply your mind to it ; and therefore did not even catch 
ite meaning, much less perceive its awful bearing on your- 
self. Consequently, the seed fell upon rather than into your 
hearts, obtained no lodgment, found no place within you ; 
and therefore led to no serious thoughts, earnest and good 
desires, right resolves, or well-directed efforts. Ye are they 
who have 'received seed by the wayside.' By reason of 
your sheer thoughtlessness, you are become utterly insus- 
ceptible and hard of heart. Now, so long as you hear thus, 
hear without your ears, no preacher however powerful, no 
doctrine however true, will affect you." 

" Philip preached Christ unto them." — " We preach Christ 
to you. Not the Bible, but the Christ of whom the Bible 
testifies, and whose testimony the Bible is. Not the prophe- 
cies, types, and histories in the Sacred Scriptures ; but the 
Christ whom all these set forth. Not even the Gospel con- 
cerning Him ; but Himself whom that Gospel announces and 
commends. Not the truth of Christ, the truth respecting 
Him or the truth spoken by Him, His holy doctrine ; but 
Him. You want, all want, a personal friend, redeemer, 
saviour, and Lord ; one equal to all our necessities, exigencies, 
and demands ; one who knows all, is qualified for all, under- 
takes all, and does all that needs to be done for our safety, 
salvation, and consummate blessedness ; one on whom the 
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mind may fix its gaze, in whom the whole heart may confide, 
to whom it may cling, and in whose person and character, 
love and sufficiency, it may find perfect and eternal satis- 
faction and repose : human, in order that man may be at 
home with Him ; divine also, that he may be satisfied and 
filled with Him. Such a one has God provided and sent ; 
and Him we preach unto you." 

" Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me."—" When the 
desolation of Jerusalem, the Holy City, was about to be 
accomplished, and the Temple to be destroyed, a mysterious 
Voice, we are assured, was heard issuing from the Most 
Holy Place, saying, ' Let Us depart hence ! ' And, were 
such a sentence to be now pronounced by the Great Head 
of the Church, in the tabernacles and congregations of His 
people, what utter desolation would follow ! The Divine 
Glory being once withdrawn, not one stone would remain 
upon another of that spiritual house which was to have been 
built up of lively stones upon the living stone chosen of 
God. Be this, then, our supreme desire and most urgent 
supplication, ' Cast us not away from Thy presence, and take 
not Thy Holy Spirit from us.' Eject us, if needs be, from 
our splendid temples and commodious houses of prayer; but, 
oh ! cast us not away from Thy presence ! Take from us our 
riches, our honours, our comforts ; the praise, esteem, pa- 
tronage, and contributions of the world ; but, oh ! deprive us 
not of the ' one thing needful ; ' make us not a body without 
the soul, a pompous form without life and power. ' Tab 
not Thy Holy Spirit from us ! ' Ever may it be our humble, 
yet joyful boast, ' The best of all is, God is with us ! ' " j 

Balaam's Prayer. — " What means this prayer in the J 
mouths and hearts of most? Let me have my own waj; '; 
live according to the devices and desires of my own heart; j 
please myself; gratify my appetites; indulge my passions; 
seek my own honour, carry out my own plans, and 
be guided and governed by my own caprice. Let me be 
regardless of God, heedless of His claims, free from the 
restraints of His law, indifferent to His favour and ap- 
plause, negligent of His service and worship. Let me Ira to 
myself; live as others do, without the knowledge of Chriit* 
without the guidance and grace of the Holy Spirit, without 
thought of the future, the final, the eternal. Let me be 
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selfish, sensual, earthly ; intemperate and unrighteous ; cruel, 
oppressive, and unjust ; godless, impious, and profane ; and 
all this to the last. But then, ah ! then, let me escape 
altogether the natural, the appointed, the righteous conse- 
quences of my chosen course ; and, in defiance of all order, 
equity, and fitness, appropriate to myself those blessings 
which, until now, I have refused and contemned, and share 
in the happiness and honour of those whose life on earth 
has been the converse of mine ! Let me sow to the flesh, 
and reap of the Spirit ; set my affections on earthly things, 
and secure the heavenly ; live to myself, and inherit God ; 
live ill, and die well ; spend time in folly and crime ; eter- 
nity, in honour and bliss ! " 

The Tried Stone. — " Was not Jesus tried by the weariness 
and wants, the woes and persecutions, the travail and 
treachery, which thronged His life on earth? By the 
obtuseness and perverseness, malignity and caprice, sophis- 
try and cruelty of wicked men 1 By the sore assaults, deep- 
laid schemes, and subtle suggestions of the Evil One ? By 
the awful and mysterious hidings of His Father's counte- 
nance and heavy strokes of His judicial hand ? Was He 
not tried in the wilderness, in Gethsemane, and on Calvary ? 
Did not the things which befell Him there, test the integrity 
of His purpose, the purity of His heart, the validity of His 
claims, the strength of His compassion, the truth of His hu- 
manity and reality of His Divine Sonship, and His adequacy 
to the work which He had undertaken ? And, since His 
triumph on the Cross and over the tomb, has He not been 
further tried, and never found wanting ? Sinners of every 
class, character, and condition, in every variety of situation, 
circumstance, and exigence, have tested His prerogative, and 
power, and will to save. ' Harlots and publicans and thieves' 
nave tried Him; misers, drunkards, and profane; men who 
had blasphemed His name, denied His Godhead, and openly 
contemned His rule, His grace, and His very blood ; men 
whom society had cast out as refuse, whom human justice had 
pronounced not fit to live, and doomed to ignominious death." 

Many as are the testimonies to the acceptance which Mr 
Hare enjoyed during his residence in Rochdale, none seems 
to the present writer more beautifully reflective of his 
peculiar character than that given by Mr John Scholfield, 
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of Lane-side, Bagslate, in a letter in which, after some kind 
expressions to his friend's brother, he thus describes him : 

" Perhaps you are not aware that I am an invalid, and 
have not been able to attend any of the public means of 
grace for the last ten years ; consequently, I never had the 
pleasure of hearing your dear brother preach. I only knew 
him as a pastor ; yet I shall ever cherish the remembrance 
of his more than welcome visits. His conversation was 
always instructive and encouraging ; and his prayers were 
full of love, power, and consolation. His manner, too, was 
so entirely unassuming, courteous, and sympathising, that 
one felt quite at ease in his company, and found it no task to 
unbosom the mind to him. I believe he was quite as much 
at home in a cottage as in a mansion ; although he was every 
inch a gentleman. We have often thought about a remark 
he made just before he left the circuit. As he was taking 
his leave of us, he stepped back, and said, * Mr Scholfield, 
if you had another house attached to this end of yours, I 
should have no objection to be your neighbour.' Little did 
we then think how soon he would be removed to the * house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' My friends 
speak of him as a good, sound, practical preacher, without 
any aim at display. He strove faithfully to instruct and 
impress rather than to charm or astonish his hearers. But, 
as a pastor, I think he excelled any of his brethren with 
whom I have been acquainted." 

The Rev. Elijah Jackson, Mr Hare's Superintendent and 
colleague at Rochdale, gives him this beautiful character: 
" I have known the late Rev. R. H. Hare almost from the 
time of his entering the ministry ; but we were brought 
into more immediate personal intercourse by becoming 
colleagues in the Rochdale Circuit in 1866. We spent the 
two following years in unbroken harmony and fraternal 
affection. He was a faithful friend and a judicious coun- 
sellor. Mr Hare was a truly godly man. His piety was 
deep and pure, and operative. He strove, by habitntl 
prayer and watchfulness, to gain ' whatsoever things we " 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things art 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,* in order that 
he might be able to say to others, ' Those things which ye 
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have both learned, and received, and heard, and seen in 
me, do ; and the God of peace shall be with you.' As a 
preacher, he was eminently practical, giving prominence to 
those subjects which relate to the privileges and duties of the 
spiritual life, and to the awakening and conversion of sin- 
ners. His preparations for the pulpit were the result of 
much thought and labour ; and he made his reading con- 
tribute to their worth and efficiency. Whilst his style was 
pure and chaste, it was unadorned by fanciful imagery or by 
rhetorical display. His delivery was solemn and earnest, 
and his appeals were pointed and powerful. Occasionally, 
his constitutional timidity was seen in the pale and anxious 
expression of his countenance, and heard in the tremulous- 
ness of his voice. Few men, I suppose, have had a more 
modest opinion of their public ministrations than he. In 
fact, the humble estimate which he formed of his own 
ability, became a temptation; preventing him, at times, 
from leaving that impression upon his hearers, which his 
thought and diction were adapted to produce. His one 
aim was to win souls to Christ. As a colleague, he was 
faithful and affectionate. There was about his disposition 
a childlike innocency. In honour he preferred others to 
himself. Their character was, in his hands, a sacred thing. 
If at any time he could contribute to their comfort or con- 
venience, his services were most cheerfully tendered. The 
more intimately he was known, the more he was valued. 
As a pastor, he was greatly beloved. Whilst he prized 
social intercourse with the families of his people, he gave 
special attention to the sick and the poor. He sought in 
those who had wandered from the fold and tried to restore 
them. In these visits he was grave, earnest, spiritual, 
never losing sight of his one grand object. In the doing 
of his ministerial and pastoral work, he never neglected a 
place because it was small. The rural congregations were 
as faithfully served as the more important town Societies. 
He has left behind him a beautiful example of a holy life, 
and of ministerial and pastoral fidelity." 

The Rev. John Pollitt, of St Helen's, a dear friend of Mr 
Hare's, thus gives the result of his observation and ex- 
perience during association with him in the Rochdale 
Circuit for two years : " Reflection on that period does not 
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bring to mind one unpleasant recollection. We seemed to 
understand each other at once, and we laboured in unin- 
terrupted harmony till he left for another sphere of toil 

"Simplicity was one of the most prominent features of 
his character ; and there was a noticeable transparency in 
his conduct toward his colleagues. I never left him, after 
discussing any subject or any matter relating to the circuit, 
with the impression that he had not spoken the real senti- 
ments of his mind. He evidently said what he thought 
and felt, if he spoke at all ; and, when he doubted the pru- 
dence of doing so, he maintained a dignified reticence. 

" He was retiring in disposition and highly sensitive. 
Hence he did not open his mind freely to many persons. Bat, 
when he felt that he could speak, he delighted to talk of 
the higher and finer points of Christian experience, and 
would tell of his own longings after that entire holiness 
which he believed to be the privilege of every Christian, 
Those who were permitted thus to know him, had before 
them a life and a soul that shone with the pure lustre of 
true piety, and that was made attractive by ' the beauty 
of holiness.' 

" He would sometimes speak of ministerial experiences 
such as none but those who are similarly engaged can fully 
understand. I remember, in one of these conversations, lie 
made a reference to his own style of preaching, which I 
may mention here. He could not hope, he said, to be 
' popular,' if he preached as he felt that he ought ; though 
he had nothing to say whatever in depreciation of the style 
of others. From his own preaching, both as to the matter 
of his sermons and as to the earnestness of his delivery, it 
was clear that he sought to instruct and edify his hetreif 
rather than to win their praise. They retired examining 
themselves and resolving to get nearer to the standard of true 
Christianity which had been so faithfully, feelingly, snd 
forcibly set before them, instead of remarking upon the 
memory, the finish, or the brilliancy of the preacher. They 
might sometimes be compelled to speak of his depth of 
thought or fervency of soul, of the goodness of his heart, or 
the harmony between the preacher and the Christian, the 
man in the pulpit and the man out of it; for 'they 
glorified God in him.' 
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"He was one of the most agreeable, and, at the same 
time, one of the most independent men I ever knew. He 
would never win his way by obsequiousness ; yet, on the 
other hand, when principle was not involved, he would 
endure anything rather than grieve others. This feature I 
often saw brought prominently out. I had opportunities 
of watching his conduct in a variety of circumstances ; but 
I found him ever the same. Never double-minded himself, 
he could not understand any one else being so; and it 
was the last thing with him, to believe that another 
person could act with insincerity. Himself so guileless, he 
was not easily persuaded of the presence of guile in others. 
He said on one occasion, that he desired to be 'above 
suspicion ; ' not merely to be free from anything that would 
damage his influence for good, but to make it impossible 
for any other person to suppose a wrong thing about him. 
In this matter, I may say, he realised his desire ; for, during 
the whole of my acquaintance with Mr Hare, I never heard, 
from him or of him, the remotest reference to anything that 
did not harmonise with the sanctity of his character as a 
Christian and a minister. 

" Many men, with Mr Hare's capital of knowledge and 
of mental power, would have made it yield much more for 
themselves than he did ; but I doubt, whether any will, in 
the Great Day, be found to have been more faithful in their 
stewardship. His talents were consecrated to a holy work ; 
and he dared not make merchandise of them. 'All for 
Christ/ appeared to be his motto. 

" In him there was a force of character which few men 
possess ; and that force increased as the character unfolded : 
the more it revealed itself, the finer were its lines and the 
more perfect its symmetry. To know him, was to respect 
him ; to know him thoroughly, was to love him deeply. " 

From the Rev. Simpson Crump, of Great Cheetham Street, 
Manchester, who was one of Mr Hare's colleagues in Rochdale, ■ 
the following brief but pointed character has been received : 
" I had the pleasure of being a fellow-labourer with the 
late Rev. R. H. Hare for one year in the Rochdale Circuit. 
He was a true man, a devout saint, and a painstaking, 
laborious pastor. I never had the privilege of nearing him 
preach; but the testimony of our people gave me the im- 
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pression, that his ministry was earnest in style, solemn in 
delivery, pure in aim, and thoroughly spiritual in tone. He 
was not, perhaps, a man of the order to make a sudden and 
powerful popular impression. His power was quiet, unos- 
tentatious, but genuine and holy, and developed out a living 
experience of the deep things of God. I doubt not that 
many will be the crown of his rejoicing in that Day. When 
I estimate his worth and character, I think of the racy 
language of the late Rev. W. M. Bunting, of most precious 
memory, who, in classifying the various orders of Methodist 
preachers, characterised some as Jebusites — (' JabezMtes, 
friends and disciples of his distinguished father) ; others as 
' Hittites,' having a special faculty for saying smart and 
strong things in criticism of another's conduct ; and others 
as ' Hiv(e)ites/ the real working bees of Methodism. It 
was to this last unobtrusive but most-to-be-honoured class 
that Mr Hare belonged ; and long may the Methodist hive 
be full of them ! " 

The Rev. P. B. Wamsley, now of Francis Road, Bir- 
mingham, who, for a short time only, was one of Mr Hare's 
colleagues at Rochdale, and who never heard him preach, 
states nevertheless : " This, however, was sufficient to es- 
tablish a connection of an affectionate character between us. 
In a few conversations with him on studies in general and 
sermonising in particular, I was led to believe him a con- 
scientious student and a good preacher. He was unques- 
tionably a very godly man and a faithful pastor; pious 
without cant, and having great faith in the power d 
prayer." 

Mr William Ormerod, of Vicar's Walk, Rochdale, writesis 
follows : "The death of our former pastor, Mr Hare, surprised 
us very much ; for, although we had information of a very 
serious indisposition, we still thought and hoped he would 
be spared for some years to labour in the vineyard of bis 
beloved Lord and Master. It was my happiness, at yon 
know, to have Mr Hare as a very near neighbour ; and I 
had many momentary opportunities of seeing him under the 
ever-changing circumstances of life. Nevertheless, my own 
engagements in the day, and his frequent duties in the 
evening, militated against frecjuent social intercourse, and 
very much circumscribed that intercommunion of soul and 
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6pirit which, to me, could not fail to have been a pleasure 
and a privilege. We had much in common of a sympathetic 
nature, both in disposition and habits of life ; and, not 
unfrequently in the early spring and summer mornings, we 
Lave met for a few minutes, and I have sometimes felt 
afraid of interrupting, even for a moment, the intercourse 
he was evidently having with the God of all created nature. 
But it was in church meetings, and in the pulpit, that I saw 
the most of Mr Hare, and obtained a clearer insight into his 
spiritual life, his sanctified temper, and Christ-like spirit. 
Punctiliously observant as he was of all engagements, his pre- 
sence and prompt attendance might always be calculated 
upon ; and so, also, the faithful discharge of every duty devolv- 
ing upon him as the responsible head of the circuit. In meet- 
ings where the temporalities of the Church constituted the 
principal business, and where a diversity of temperament 
would be manifested under the friction of conflicting opinion, 
I have seen him display a marvellous control over himself, 
and exert an influence for good upon all around him. In 
the quarterly visitation of the classes, Mr Hare was especially 
wise. His own experience, rich and full, was characterised 
by self-abasement and the exaltation of Christ, ever ' press- 
ing toward the mark.' His counsel was replete with apos- 
tolic precept, appropriate to the state of each member; 
mourning over backsliders, and exhorting others to stead- 
fastness. Although, as a preacher, Mr Hare would not 
come under the category generally understood by the word 
* popular,' attracting the masses ; yet he was most instructive, 
faithfully and earnestly warning the undecided, and des- 
canting with impressiveness upon the folly and danger of 
procrastination. But to the believer he was perhaps the 
most precious; so complete and satisfying were his dis- 
courses to those hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 
Himself ever 'reaching forth to those things which are 
before/ and pressing into the higher spiritual life, he brought 
out most transparently this inestimable privilege ; and we 
could not but feel that he lived the Gospel which he 
preached to others. His power in prayer was remarkable, 
more especially in the opening service on the Sabbath morn- 
ing, when he appeared to be in the very atmosphere of heaven, 
and to bring down the unction from on high. As a pastor, 
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Mr Hare was conscientiously diligent and invariably accept- 
able. In short, he was, to any observant mind, a living 
epistle read and known." 

The Rev. John Bedford, one of the Chairmen of Man- 
chester District when Mr Hare was at Rochdale, writes as 
follows : — 

" Chorlton-cum-Hardt, near Manchester, 
2d December 1873. 

" Dear Sir, — I regret that I am not able to supply you with any 
particulars relating to your late excellent brother, the Rev. R. it 
Hare. The year during which I was his Chairman, was also the 
year when my numerous engagements, as President, in different 
parts of the Connexion, left me fewer opportunities of friendly 
intercourse with the brethren of my own District than I should 
otherwise have had ; and, though I occasionally saw Mr Han 
during the three years of his residence at Rochdale, and in some 
other circuits where I incidentally met him, no particular facts 
occur to me which I could now state by way of illustrating his 
character. My impression of him was, that he was a diligent and 
faithful servant of Christ, of more than average ability ; one of 
those numerous ministers who, without making any brilliant dis- 
play of gifts, confer solid and lasting benefits on the Christian 
Church by their steady labours and uniform consistency. — I am, 
dear Sir, yours respectfully, " J. Bedford." 

The Rev. Samuel Romilly Hall, Chairman of the Dis- 
trict during Mr Hare's third year at Rochdale, writes si 
follows : — 

" Bristol, 10th December 1871 

" My dear Sir,— Although I had not the advantage of scion 
personal friendship with your brother, and my knowledge of him 
was restricted to official observation and intercourse, yet I formed 
a very favourable opinion of his character and conduct ProbiNy 
my high estimate of the ability of your father, and of the valuable 
service rendered by him to evangelical truth, led me to n&A 
your brother with more than ordinary interest ; and occasioned, it 
one time, some surprise that he did not take a more prominent 
position amongst us. But I soon discovered what I supposed to be 
the cause of this : he was very grave, and possessed evidently too 
much good sense and sobriety to adopt a mannerism that some- 
times, unfortunately, leads to popularity. 

a I regret that 1 am unable to supply you with any materials * 
information that can assist you in the preparation of the proposed 
memoir of your brother. Robert H. Hare was a good and faithful 
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Methodist preacher ; one of the working staff, upon whose invalu- 
able services so much depends for the permanency of our system 
— ' unknown, yet well known/ — I remain yours faithfully, 

" Sam. Romilly Hall." 

The Eev. Henry Oldfield, Mr Hare's junior colleague in 
his second year at Rochdale, was called to his reward at the 
prime of life in 1871. Blessed with pious parents, and 
enabled to believe to the saving of his soul, while listening 
to Mr Rattenbury in Manchester, he entered Didsbury 
College in 1851, whence he was sent as a "supply" to 
Wigan, where, also, after sixteen years of travel, he closed 
his ministry as Superintendent. Indefatigable in his atten- 
tion to the sick and dying, he shrank not even from the 
union-house fever-ward, in visiting which he caught the 
malignant disease that carried him off. His amiable and 
admirable qualities, manliness united to gentleness, his con- 
sistent walk and cheerful unselfishness, endeared him to Mr 
Hare. His last conversation with Mrs Oldfield was deeply 
touching. " Where, my love," he said, " shall we meet ? " 
" In heaven, I trust, my dear," was her answer. " But," he 
replied, " the children ! I shall want the children ! " 

The Rev. John Hannah, D.D., Chairman of the Manches- 
ter District on Mr Hare's first appointment to Rochdale, 
was born at Leicester in 1792, and died at Didsbury in 1867. 
In 1814 he entered the ministry, narrowly escaping from 
sailing with Dr Coke for India. At home, he became early 
known for theological science, eloquent preaching, sound 
judgment, and fervent piety. When he had travelled but 
twenty years, he was singled out as first Divinity Tutor to 
the Theological Institution; in which office he continued 
nearly to his death. Meanwhile, he was twice chosen Presi- 
dent of the Conference, and once Secretary. Twice he visited 
America as the Representative of the Connexion. What- 
ever he did was done with dignity, modesty, courtesy, and 
parity. Constitutionally averse to business, he undertook 
it conscientiously and did it well. He was most excellent 
in the pulpit, though rarely, perhaps never, satisfied with 
himself. He renounced ornament, abstained from philo- 
sophising, and was sparing of argument ; but, mighty in the 
Scriptures and in the communicated power of God, he ful- 
filled a ministry owned to be acceptable and felt to be 
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precious. Entering the pulpit with a moral and religions 
character of marked elevation, and presenting himself to the 
congregation with a tone and bearing of singular reverence, 
he meekly evinced a deep acquaintance with the Word of 
God, his expositions of which were full, complete, and sym- 
metrical. In the strain and compass of evangelical truth, 
his sympathy was lively and entire ; and, when to these were 
added, " the sacred sunshine of his manner, his wonderful 
faculty of fascinating speech, and his mingled energy and 
tenderness in practical appeal," the effect, if not more than 
can be conceived, was greater than it were easy to describe. 
It has been said of him, 

" In self-distrust, he vowed himself to God ; 
In self-distrust, the pilgrim's path he trod ; 
In self -distrust, the Book Divine he read, 
And spoke with trembling what he penned in dread ;" Ac. 

The Rev. Richard Heape, of Rochdale, was supernumerary 
in that circuit during the three years Mr Hare travelled in 
it, and kindly assisted him in the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper and other services. On one occasion, the biographer 
received the sacred elements at his hands, and could not 
but be impressed by the thought that he was in holy con- 
tact with a contemporary of his own father. Since the pre- 
sent narrative was begun, he had often debated within 
himself whether to ask Mr Heape for his impressions of Mr 
R. H. Hare in writing, or to refrain lest the effort should 
be too much for him. At length, however, unwilling to 
let this portion go through the press without a testimony 
so desirable, he ventured to request it. The application 
was courteously answered by Mr James Booth, of Elmfidd 
(Castlemere), Rochdale, with a funereal card bearing this in- 
scription : " In remembrance of the Rev. Richard Heape, 
of Rochdale, who died on the 6th of May 1874, aged eighty- 
five years, and was interred this day, in the new burial-ground 
of the Parish Church, Rochdale. 11th May 1874." Thia 
solemn intimation was accompanied by a kind letter. "My 
own remembrance of your respected brother," said Mr Booth, 
" is one of great pleasure. He was always welcomed to the 
pulpit, and his ministrations were very acceptable amongst 
us. His reputation as an excellent expositor of Scripture 
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was well sustained. Every sermon showed marks of care 
and study. At the time of the separation of the circuit 
into two, we were very much indebted to his kindness and 
attention in the changes that were necessary." 

Mr Booth added, " Mr Hare was an assiduous visitor of 
the sick, the feeble, and the aged ; and Mr Heape also, I 
am sure, received much attention from him. In fact, I 
often heard him speak of your brother's kind visits to him 
at his own home. The instance you referred to in your 
letter, was one which Mr Hare never failed to remember. 
He always embraced opportunities of doing honour to his 
long standing in the Church; and it was a very pleasing and 
edifying sight." This testimony of Mr Booth is confirmed 
by the Rev. John Pollitt, who assures the biographer, that 
" the deceased ministers were great friends, and that Mr 
Heape often spoke in high terms of commendation of Mr 
Hare's labours in the Rochdale Circuit." 

Richard Heape was born at Hartley, near Rochdale, on 
the 12th of April 1789, and, though dating from the eigh- 
teenth century, was a Methodist of the third generation. 
Members of his family had often heard, and sometimes en- 
tertained, John Wesley. The ministry which first impressed 
his heart, was that of the Rev. John Gaulter, whose affec- 
tionate nature, used by Divine grace, might well touch 
even a boy but eight years old. This gentleman was Jabez 
Bunting's first Superintendent, at Oldham, whither, only 
two years later, it was young Heape's delight to go and 
hear the most rising preacher of the day. At the early age 
of thirteen, he joined the class led by James Nuttall, 
whom he grew to regard as perhaps the best leader he 
had ever known. His own conversion was the combined 
result of godly example, religious instruction, and gradually 
increasing light. Having peace with God, he felt impelled 
to tell others how they might find the same blessing. 
Of the ways in which he began, there is no specific evi- 
dence ; but his family connections, early taste for sound 
preaching, excellent opportunities, and subsequent career, 
make it probable that he did good work in the Sunday 
school and as a local preacher. He was one of those, 
for example, who had personal recollection of the services 
rendered by Mr R. H. Hare's father to Scripture truth in 
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correction of the serious errors propagated at Rochdale by 
Joseph Cooke, respecting the nature of faith in Christ and 
the witness of the Holy Spirit. The late Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, in his racy " Recollections," quotes the saying of a 
local wit, that " the cook usually bastes the hare, but in this 
instance the Hare basted the Cooke." " If," remarks Dr 
Smith in his " History of Wesleyan Methodism," " the 
writings of Wesley and Fletcher had left any want to be 
supplied, for detecting and separating the illusive dogmas of 
Pharisaism from the genuine doctrines of the Gospel, it is 
abundantly provided in these masterly (though unpretend- 
ing) and important polemical tracts of Mr Hare," Of all 
this, Richard Heape was an eye-witness and intelligent 
observer, dwelling in the midst of "Griffith, Hare, and 
Bunting, near neighbours, and devout students of Scripture, 
who," as the son of the last-named records, "pondered 
deeply the theology in which they had been trained." He 
had a distinct remembrance of the meeting of preachers 
held at Rochdale in the spring of 1807, when the three 
gentlemen named above, with Sutcliffe, Townley, and 
others of nearly equal fame, were present; and of the 
subsequent meeting in April 1808, at which the Atonement 
was the appointed subject of conversation. During Mr 
Edward Hare's residence in his native town, he was passing 
through his eighteenth and nineteenth years, and eagerly 
drinking in the sound teaching that he received. Availing 
himself of all these local advantages, and, in the mean tune, 
zealously exercising his own talents for usefulness, he 
really passed through a considerable course of training for 
the ministry ; at a time when the ministers who have been 
named, longed, but longed in vain, for the establishment of 
an institution similar to that which he lived to see in foil 
force and usefulness at Didsbury, in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. 

He was not presented for admission till the Conference 
of 1813, the same that gave a reluctant, though ultimately 
hearty consent to Dr Coke's mission to the East. His first 
circuit was Thirsk. Thence he went to Scotland, whew, 
for three years, at Perth and Dumfries, his labours were 
remarkably fruitful. He was the first Methodist that 
preached at Crieff, which is seventeen miles from Perth, 
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and was the native place of Peter M'Owan, who became one 
of his constant hearers. The young Scotchman was deeply 
imbued with Calvinistic sentiments ; but, by Mr Heape's 
ministry, under God, he was led to examine the questions 
in issue from new points of light ; nor was it long before 
the persuasive arguments of the English preacher resulted 
in an effect which warranted the recommendation to Con- 
ference of the fervid young man, who, measured by real 
usefulness as well as ardent zeal, became a bright ornament 
of that assembly. Mr Pollitt, who has in his possession a 
copy of the written account given by Mr Heape of these 
experiences, has kindly furnished the following extracts 
from that document : — "In August 1814, I was appointed 
to Perth. My residence was at Crieff, seventeen miles west 
of that city. This was a mission station, and I was the 
first Wesley an missionary there. The doctrines of Calvinism 
were preached in every place of worship in that town. 
Wesleyan doctrines were generally regarded as dangerous 
errors. One old minister [of the Relief Church] almost 
every Sabbath assailed me as a Heretic, a Pharisee, a 
Merit-monger, a Deceiver, preaching salvation by works, 
&c, &c" Mj Heape, as Mr Pollitt informs us, goes on 
to say, that this assault brought many to the Methodist 
preaching-room "out of curiosity, to hear this strange 
Heretic ;" and, of these, not a few were convinced that 
Scriptural election was an election of character and not 
of particular persons ; and so became members of the 
Methodist Society. This, of course, greatly disturbed their 
late pastor; and he made an arrangement to meet Mr 
Heape, that they might discuss the points of difference 
between them, at the house of a lady who had left his 
church to join " the new cause." But, instead of meet- 
ing him, he sent a letter, stating his views ; to which Mr 
Heape replied, and so the controversy commenced. From 
the letters of Mr Heape, it is clear that he was master of 
the ground he had occupied ; and the Rev. W. B. soon 
closed the correspondence by referring his opponent to a 
long list of books in which, he said, the Calvinistic doctrines 
were ably defended : upon this last letter Mr Heape makes 
some capital remarks. 

" But," observes Mr Pollitt, " a more interesting circum- 
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stance connected with his mission in Crieff was, that he was 
the means of bringing the late Eev. Peter M'Owan into 
Methodism and the ministry. Two incidents in connection 
with that excellent man, he used to tell with peculiar 
pleasure. One Sunday, when Mr Heape had closed the 
service, two persons wished to have a little conversation with 
him : one was a poor but an intelligent-looking man, and the 
other a bright-eyed youth about sixteen years of age. They 
both charged him with preaching un-Scriptural doctrine, in 
declaring that Christ died for every man, and that salva- 
tion was alike free for all. Mr Heape maintained that his 
teachings were Scriptural, and proceeded to prove the uni- 
versality of the Atonement, when his friends found them- 
selves hedged in on every side. The youth became greatly 
excited, and, bursting into tears, exclaimed, * You must be 
wrong ! You must be wrong ! I will never believe it I 
cannot believe it.' That youth was Peter M'Owan, who, 
notwithstanding his deprecations, was soon led to believe 
the glorious doctrine ; and with what zeal and delight 
he afterwards preached it, thousands yet living could 
testify. He became one of Mr Heape's best helpers, walk- 
ing great distances on Sundays to hold open-air and cottage 
services. At length, Mr Heape took him to the District 
Meeting as a candidate for the ministry. 

"This was the occasion of the second incident. The 
very tall Mr Heape and the very short Mr M'Owan started 
together for Edinburgh, and walked forty miles, in one day, 
setting out early and arriving late. Mr M'Owan had to 
stay for the night at the house of the Rev. Valentine 
Ward, who was Chairman of the District. When family 
prayer had to be conducted, Mr Ward read and asked Mr 
M'Owan to pray; but he, overpowered with his long 
journey on foot, fainted. This alarmed the ChadrmaD, 
who had never inquired how the two had travelled from 
Crieff to Edinburgh. Next morning, on meeting with Mr 
Heape, he said in evident concern, ' Mr Heape, what are 
you thinking about to bring such a weak young man as a 
candidate for the ministry 1 He will never stand our work. 
Why, he fainted last night when I asked him to pray.' 'I 
am not surprised to hear that,' Mr Heape replied : ' I think 
you would have done the same if you had walked fort/ 
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miles in one day side by side with me.' Hearing this, the 
Chairman had no difficulty in concluding that he would 
'stand our work.' So Mr Heape introduced Mr Peter 
M'Owan to the Methodist ministry, of which he became so 
distinguished an ornament. Let the two names, then, 
stand associated with each other." 

Had the venerable man done no more than introduce 
into the Connexion that burning and shining light, it 
would have reflected a lasting lustre upon his name. But 
this was only one of uncounted benefits that his plain and 
energetic ministry, his faithful service, and his spotless 
example from childhood to hoary hairs, conferred upon the 
Church of his youthful choice. 

" One of my early circuits," wrote the President of the 
Conference on hearing of his decease, " was Perth, where I 
met with several aged Methodists, who remembered with 
much gratitude the faithful ministry of our Father Heape. 
One old woman, who knew him well, often referred to 
his searching appeals. Sixty years have passed away since 
then ; but the fruit of his labours remains." Most of Mr 
Heape's circuits were in Mid Lancashire or West Yorkshire, 
though in single instances extending to Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire ; and even to Durham and Devon. 

Living to a great age, and spending many of his later 
years as a supernumerary in his native circuit, he was apt 
to be regarded by the present generation with exclusive 
reference to their own observation and experience. But, 
though they did not see him in the full vigour of his facul- 
ties for work, they have seen him in the mellow ripeness of 
his matured character, moving among his brother Christians 
with an influence like that of John at Ephesus or Polycarp 
at Smyrna. When the greatness of his age was mentioned, 
he would say, "My time here will not, cannot, now be 
long. But I have a sweet and peaceful assurance, that, 
through the merits of Christ my Saviour, I shall see His 
face in Heaven ; and then all suffering will be done away." 

An unusual interest attended Mr Heape's first retirement, 
in 1852, from the general itinerancy to his native town. 
" I have a pleasing recollection," writes Mr Henry Cart- 
wright, "of his coming to reside with us, especially of his 
tendering gratuitous service, as our Superintendent, for a ' 
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period [1852-3] which enabled us to take an additional 
minister. At the time he took charge of the circuit, our 
members stood at 876 ; at the end of the next three years, 
1078; the three after, 1317; and the following three 
and three months (ending June 1863), 1711." In 1856, he 
retired to Tadcaster, leaving Rochdale, with a courteous 
delicacy, to the Superintendents whom it might please his 
brethren to appoint, and not returning, finally, to the place 
of his birth and death till the Conference of 1864. 

The many services Mr Heape rendered at Rochdale after 
his location there, can never be forgotten ; for he finished 
his long course at his native place, in close association with 
the very church that recommended him to the Conference. 
As one example of his noble conduct, the matter of the road 
leading to the old chapel at Littleborough may be referred 
to ; in which the kindness of his self- forgetting heart and 
his reigning desire to promote peace and unity were conspi- 
cuously seen. Some dispute arose concerning the injury 
likely to be done to a certain property through which the 
road ran, in virtue of a privilege for which only a yearly 
rent was paid, should it continue after the chapel ceased to 
be used. The affair interfered with the Society's harmony, 
and even threatened to separate chief friends. The old 
trustees had omitted to secure a freehold right in the road, 
under the impression that a rent would answer the 
end. Mr Heape, however, handsomely came forward, and 
satisfied the supposed amount of damage at a considerable 
personal pecuniary sacrifice, thus preserving concord. " The 
late Mr Heape," observes one who knew him well, " was, 
indeed, a very generous man, — very self-denying of his ease 
and comfort for the cause of God, and always deeply inte- 
rested in the employment of means for its extension." 

In preaching the funeral sermon, the Rev. J. Binns, resi- 
dent minister, was sustained by the testimony of former 
colleagues of Mr Heape,— the Revs. J. E. Coulson, of Fal- 
mouth, and J. Hornby, of Walsden, among others, — to the 
ministry and character of the Patriarch of Rochdale. He 
was described as childlike for simplicity and deeply devout ; 
thoughtful and well-informed ; catholic in spirit and 
independent in judgment, yet conscientiously attached to 
his own communion ; as a pastor, diligent, tender, faithful ; 
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kind and liberal to the poor ; an admirable Superintendent ; 
one of those " precious sons of Zion " whom Jeremiah com- 
pares to "fine gold," though one who had very humble 
views of himself; a cheerful and liberal supporter, often 
secretly, of such institutions as the Bible and Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies ; in fine, " a man of God, throughly 
furnished unto all good works." a Thus has departed from 
our midst," said the preacher, in closing his discourse, " one 
who connected us with the history of the past in our 
churches here ; one whose crown in heaven will be brighter 
than that of many more widely known to fame, as having 
turned many to righteousness, and therefore shining as the 
stars for ever and ever :" while, as, in the review of his last 
days, Mr President Perks well observes, " it is a mercy that, 
' in age and feebleness extreme,' he was sustained by the 
presence and preciousness of his Divine Redeemer." 

Mr Pollitt, who, when in Rochdale, " spent many happy 
hours in converse with this devoted servant of Christ," is 
well qualified to speak of him. " The Rev. Richard Heape," 
he remarks, " was a man of distinct and marked character- 
istics. Of the genuine stamp of * early Methodist preachers,' 
he was one of those honoured self-forgetters raised up by a 
special Providence for a special work. I should describe 
him as a strong-minded, independent, and prudent minister 
of the Gospel ; clear and logical in thought; of iron will, yet 
of warm sympathies ; most conscientious, withal, in the dis- 
charge of duty. He was well fortified on the ' Five Points,' 
and could 'render a reason.' In personal appearance, he 
was very tall and massive in build, with a large head, a 
broad forehead, a light complexion, eyes deeply set, and 
well shaded by bushy brows. Evidently of a robust con- 
stitution, he must, in early days, have been capable of great 
exertions. In old age, he was exceedingly venerable and 
patriarchal in appearance. He lived and died in great 
esteem where he was born ; manifesting to the last the live- 
liest interest in all that related to the town and neighbour- 
hood, especially in connection with Methodist institutions, 
which, being in good circumstances, he supported by a 
* liberal distribution unto them and unto all.' " 



CHAPTER XIX. 

NEWARK. 

[1869-1872.] 

" The only doctrine does our lust oppose." — Drtdes. 

'* Within be fed, without be rich no more : 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men ; 
And, death once dead, there's no more dying then." 

— Shakespeare. 

" Faith goes on against all probabilities, and anticipates a resurrec- 
tion from a sacrifice, life from the dead" — Daniel Katterbs. 

Comfortable as Mr Hare had been in every circuit in 
which he had travelled, never was he more happily cir- 
cumstanced than at Newark, the last in which he was to 
complete a three years' course. 

In the first month, he thus wrote to his brother : " We 
are now tolerably settled in our new home, and like it well. 
The house is very commodious, thoroughly and respectably 
furnished, and pleasantly situated. It leaves us a good spare 
sleeping-room for friendly visitors. The town and surround- 
ing country are very much to my taste ; excepting that they 
are too level to be picturesque. The cleanliness and quiet- 
ness of a country town are certainly much more agreeable 
than the dust and dirt and din and distraction of manufac- 
turing places. My journeys will be frequent : whether I 
shall feel them more irksome and fatiguing than formerly, 
I cannot say ; but our entertainment will be hospitable and 
kind. We find many friends in Newark, and have the 
prospect of much pleasure in our intercourse with them. 
They gave us a cheerful and affectionate welcome. We have 
two chapels in town, the older one large and beautiful, and 
at least twenty preaching-places and societies at a distance. 
The children are merry enough, though their hearts still 
cling to Eochdale ; or, rather, to Broadfield. Margaret 
requests me to say, that she read your verses in the Septem- 
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ber Magazine with much pleasure, though with tears ; and 
thinks that they will be very gratifying to Mr Hazlehurst. 
You will be surprised to hear, that we have amongst our 
local preachers here an elder brother of Mr Samuel Simpson, 
who, though more than seventy years old, preaches fre- 
quently. He was at Kingswood with John Lomas and 
others. My colleagues seem very estimable and amiable 
men. There is a highly respectable young ladies' school 
here conducted by the Misses Beauchamp, the daughters of 
an Irish (supernumerary) minister [since deceased]. My 
standing solicitudes depress me a little. Oh ! that they 
might terminate, and be followed by a few years of faithful, 
happy, and successful toil. We rejoice to be so much 
nearer London, and that the journey is so easy and rapid. 
Surely soon, now, I shall have a peep at Forest Hill." To 
this his brother briefly answered : " I was glad to receive 
your letter from Newark. It encourages me to believe, 
that you will find it, in every respect, a comfortable circuit. 
You must throw yourself, as I am trying (alas ! how feebly 
and fluctuatingly !) to throw myself, upon the threefold 
security for every truly penitent and believing soul, — the 
faithfulness of God the Father, the merits and intercessions 
of God the Son, and the renewing and strengthening in- 
fluences of God the Holy Ghost. Is not this enough ] 
enough both for one's own soul, and for any responsibilities 
which one may have undertaken with reference to the souls 
of others ? " "I have in my bosom," said Christian when 
he woke up, " a key called Promise, that will, I am persua- 
ded, open any lock in Doubting Castle." 

Similar, with respect to his new circuit, was the tone of a 
letter addressed by Mr Hare, October 27, to his invalid 
friend at Bagslate. " I have not forgotten, be assured, my 
Bagslate friends. Their thorough heartiness and unabated 
kindness ; their bright smiles, energetic shake of the hand, 
and ready hospitality, made an impression not to be so 
soon erased. May God bless them with every grace which 
they may still lack, or of which they may need an increase ! 
First of all, let me send greetings. My true love to all. 
To Mr and Mrs Heap, Mr and Mrs A. Lord — all the Lords, 
Messrs Bell, Pickup, Collinge, Crabtree, Coupe : — nay, I 
must leave you to conclude the list. Specially remember 
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me most affectionately to my dear old friend, Mr Taylor, 
and to Miss Taylor. I hope that the former is kept in 
peace, waiting for his Lord ; and that his assiduous and lov- 
ing niece is comforted and sustained in her work of love. 
I am glad that you are no worse. You must insert your 
own name and Mrs Scholfield's in the above list. My dear 
family and I are now pretty well settled here. We found 
a commodious house, kind friends, and a cordial welcome, 
upon our arrival. The town is clean and quiet, though 
sufficiently lively. The air is pure. The country is flat, 
for the most part, but pleasant. I am again much amongst 
the farmers. We have two chapels in town : the larger 
and older one, spacious, beautiful, and well attended ; the 
smaller, of recent erection and yet to be filled. Our Society, 
in Newark, numbers nearly 500. The leaders, of course, 
are numerous, and, so far as I have seen, active, able, and 
zealous. For aught I know to the contrary, they all are 
so. Many of our people are respectable tradesmen ; and 
all seem remarkably courteous and friendly. We have one 
day- school (besides two in the country) and two Sunday 
schools. Anniversaries, &c, &c, are numerous : often two 
sermons on a week-day and a tea between. We have had 
Luke Tyerman, E. A. Telfer, H. H. Chettle, John Moore, and 
Geo. Bowden, since we came. Our country places are 
numerous, but not large ; most of them, however, have im- 
portant and well-sustained interests. Our people are, for 
the most part, spirited, thoroughly attached to Methodism, 
and very hospitable. As you will suppose, I find plenty of 
work. Indeed, I seem much busier than ever. Of employ- 
ment I would never complain ; but it is unpleasant if you 
cannot overtake your requirements. Luke Tyerman is a 
great favourite here. He is very communicative in private ; 
and warm, energetic, and copious in public. By the way, 
last Saturday evening, I supped with him, and he told me 
that he had just completed his ' History of the Life and 
Times of Wesley.' He had found the compilation an im- 
mense work ; and now thought that he knew as much of 
Wesley as any one else in the world. His volumes, 
however, will form a serious purchase. I am glad to hear 
that Wesley Chapel does well. How does Bagslate come 
on*" 
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The 1 7th of November brought to his eldest son the usual 
fatherly greeting : " May your path henceforth be as the 
shining light ! You were introduced into the world in the 
gloomiest of months ; but (thank God !) your life has not 
been gloomy ; and I trust it will not be. I rejoice, as does 
your loving Mamma, that you have chosen the good part, 
and are purposing still to walk in the fear of God. All 
good is secured by a confiding, glad, and grateful consecra- 
tion of ourselves to Christ, our best Friend and only Sa- 
viour; and our parental hope is, that you will this day 
renew the dedication of yourself to His will, and become 
more and more happy, holy, and useful. We sometimes 
wonder whether you are doing what you can for Jesus 
whilst you are expecting all from Him. I have two great 
regrets, that I have been so slow to accept what Christ has 
bought for me, and that I have been so reluctant to yield 
the service which He claims ; and, for you and dear Leigh- 
ton, and all my children, I have no higher ambition or 
warmer wish than that you should be wholly saved by Him, 
and fully serve Him." 

On the day before Christmas day, he greets Forest Hill 
with his kind wishes, and, detailing the gathering together 
of his own family on Christmas eve, proceeds to describe 
how the holiday of holidays is kept by the Methodists of 
Newark : " I have contrived to finish my work, in time for 
an evening's relaxation and fun. With the exception of 
very slight colds, we are all well. What an indulgence ! 
To-morrow, some of our devout people purpose assembling 
at 5 A.M. to offer prayer and praise and sing Christmas 
hymns. At 6.30, a student (I believe) is to preach at the 
North End ; where there is to be a second sermon, in the 
evening. In the forenoon, I am to be at Barnby Gate 
Chapel ; and intend to attempt a short and lively homily 
on the angel's message to the shepherds. I always enjoy 
this festival exquisitely. We shall think much of you and 
your quiet gathering; and pray and hope, that, however 

Cnsive, you may be very happy. I feel that those who 
lieve the great facts which we now commemorate, ought 
to know nothing of unmingled sadness. We hope that dear 
Amy and sweet little Nelly are well and merry. I have often 
wished that I could step in this evening or to-morrow. I 
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know you will think of us, as well as of those who are for 
ever safe and gay ; but no longer visibly here." 

In the second month of the new year, he brings to re- 
membrance those of his Rochdale friends whose age or 
infirmities gave them that claim on his sympathies to which 
those sympathies were ever ready to respond. "I thought," 
lie wrote to Miss Taylor, of Rose Cottage, Bagslate, "to have 
penned a few lines to your venerable uncle some time ago ; 
but have been prevented by daily engagements. I am glad 
that my dear old friend has so well borne the winter ; and 
hope that spring will bring some improvement I trust 
that he still rests and hides himself where only, and always, 
the sinner finds safety and repose. Christ Jesus is our 
1 hiding-place.' But, what is He not, to those who confide 
in Him ? May His aged servant be enabled to rejoice in 
Him! We are well, through mercy. I like this circuit* 
upon the whole, very much. Much work, and many 
friends. We have behind our commodious house a small 
garden, which my dear wife intends to make the most of, 
and in which the snow-drops are just showing themselves. 
I should like to see your pretty little plot. I am much 
pleased to be remembered by yourself and your neighbours. 
I certainly shall not cease affectionately to remember my 
Bagslate friends. You must, if you please, take an early 
opportunity of assuring them of this ; and especially remind 
Mr and Mrs Scholfield of my friendship. I am not sur- 
prised that your mind is occasionally depressed. Un- 
questionably, the remedy is that you name : living by faith, 
resolutely regarding things as they are according to the 
testimony of God's sure word, and not as they seem to our 
mistaken fancy and apprehension. The Saviour trusted in, 
reckless of untoward appearances and changeful feelings, 
would be to us a rock of safety and high tower of defence. 
Our whole exigency is provided for in Christ. May we 
* ever have affiance in Him ! ' " 

In this letter it is incidentally mentioned that his elder 
daughter had gone to complete her education at Filey under 
the eye of Miss Ware, her teacher at Knaresborougk 

At the beginning of March, which heralds the most 
important of the quarter-days, the new Superintendent com- 
municated his experiences of Newark to his friend and 
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former colleague, the Eev. Benjamin Smith : " You very 
kindly asked in your last (if my memory can carry me so 
far back), how this circuit (no longer new) and the friends 
seem, now that the smiles of the first recognition are over. 
We like them more than ever ; and the circuit, as a whole, 
as much as any. Still I have constant employment (in- 
deed, I might well have said we, for my dear wife is per- 
petually at work, and almost as often for the circuit as for her 
family) ; engagements large and small, spiritual and secular, 
are almost a ceaseless rush; but we have many friends, 
and enjoy much their cordiality and courtesies. I regret to 
say, that some of our people are unsettled on the question of 
the duration of future torments. The doctrine that immor- 
tality is only by Christ and to believers, and that all others, 
after a duration of suffering proportioned to their guilt, will 
be annihilated, is zealously maintained by several persons 
connected with us. I fear lest we shall have trouble. A 
leader or two have — as I think, unhappily — embraced this 
view, and may render it necessary that we should take 
action ; for, though heterodoxy in such matters does not 
disqualify for membership, it does, I apprehend, for such 
office as involves teaching. What do you ©pine, judge, 
suggest, and counsel — please V 9 

The anniversary of his own birth, rarely even alluded to, 
finds incidental mention in a pleasant letter to his absent 
daughter, photographing as usual the state of the house 
at the moment of transmission : " We have notes from 
Edward and Leighton by the same post as yours, con- 
gratulating me on the fifty-fourth anniversary of my birth. 
It did not strike you when you wrote ; or, I am sure, you 
would very warmly have joined them. Do not reproach 
yourself, for I am quite confident of your best wishes. A 
communication from Aunt Betsey, with an enclosure from 
Aunt Thomas, enlivened our dinner hour. We are much 
as usual. On the pretext of the rain Hebden has permis- 
sion to remain at home this afternoon, and is rather noisy. 
Ernest is allowed the afternoon to complete another theatre, 
for the erection of which he has entered into partnership 
-with his friend Willie. He is bound, however, to three 
hours' work in the evening. Lillie, I am glad to say, pre- 
ferred school. We are surprised and gratified by the length 

z 
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and fulness of your letters. Everything is interesting. I 
must be off to the day-school and visitation. May the best 
blessings of Our Lord and Saviour be yours ! I had a 
wedding to celebrate yesterday; and the parties were so late, 
or, rather, so foolishly allowed themselves to be overlooked, 
that, had I not dispatched the ceremony in less than five 
minutes, they would have had to return unmarried." 

On the 19th of the same month (March), he had the 
" pleasure altogether singular " of congratulating his second 
son on " arrival at the age of manhood." He proceeds : 
"lam thankful to .our merciful God that you have been 
allowed to live so long ; and that, in many respects, you 
have been enabled to do so well ; and I cling to the hope, 
that your speedy conversion to Him will secure that you shall 
not have lived in vain. You must at this crisis of your 
history bear with me while I offer a few serious sugges- 
tions. I feel that it is a serious thing to have lived so long 
as I have ; and I wish, with inexpressible but vain earnest- 
ness, that I had lived to much better purpose. I cannot 
but, therefore, entreat you to make the best and most of the 
opportunities which may yet be yours. Do desire and seek 
supremely, that, in the inevitable final judgment, it may 
be said, * Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord'; and dread above all things, that 
it should ever be said of you, * It had been good for that 
man if he had not been born.' I conjure you, my dear 
son, to enter at once, by a penitent and truthful surrender 
of yourself to the Lord Jesus Christ, upon the path of life 
everlasting. Mamma and I shall continue to pray for this 
daily. May the eternal God bless, preserve, and save yon ; 
guide your steps, and choose your inheritance for you !* 

In April it was his Alice's turn to receive congratulations 
upon reaching the interesting age of sixteen. He thus 
addresses the oldest living bearer of a name more and more 
sacred in the Hare family : " I am glad that you have had 
so much enjoyment in this life, and grateful that we, your 
parents, have had so much satisfaction in your early 
character and conduct. Indeed, my love, you have given 
us much joy ; and we doubt not, that, should our lives be 
prolonged, you will be a great comfort to us. We are 
supremely thankful, that, under the direction and influence 
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of Divine grace, you have 'chosen the good part, which 
shall never be taken from you.' Still, like Mary, ' sit at 
Jesus' feet,' and the whole of your future life will then be a 
blessed one." 

On April 12, Mr Hare acknowledged the receipt of " an 
undue, or, at all events, undeserved communication " from 
his friend Mr Pollitt, and, having disposed of some matters 
of business, thus referred to the views entertained on the 
subject of " future punishments " by some members of the 
Newark Society : " Have you read the correspondence in 
the Christian World and in the English Independent on this 
subject? Edward White, Ker (not, I think, our Ker), 
Constable, and others, have written (Minton also) against 
the prevailing belief. Dr Angus now replies. Will not the 
question have to be investigated by us 1 Must we not be 
prepared with a Scriptural defence of our position ? More 
and more, I see the importance of appealing always to the 
Bible, and of making the word of God our grand study. 
I am preaching on this topic. I am reading through 
Alford's Version of the New Testament. The alterations 
are, apparently, of very small moment, though some are 
improvements. Yet I cannot but approve of the proposed 
revision. Do you not?" 

Perhaps Mr Hare could not have done a better service 
to the individuals of whom he speaks, than by republishing 
for circulation as a tract in Newark, and in other places 
affected by the revival of exploded error, the eleventh 
chapter of his father's " Preservative against the Errors of 
Socinianism," entitled "Of the Eternity of the Future 
Punishment of the Wicked." Indeed, the republication of 
the whole of that eminently Scriptural defence of "the 
faith which was once delivered to the saints " (the second 
edition of which has, like all the author's other works, been 
long out of print), might at this juncture be of essential 
service to such persons as desire to be guided in their 
religious opinions by the testimony of Jesus and His in- 
spired Apostles. 

A short letter in May to Mr R. H. Hare's brother adverts 
to the District Meeting: " I have just returned from Derby, 
where we have held our District Meeting. We had very 
little business not of an ordinary character. A recom- 
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mendation to Conference to abolish the rule against smoking, 
«fcc, was adopted towards the close of our sittings, when 
many had left, by a considerable majority. A resolution 
also was carried (one only, your brother, voting against it), 
urging that the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and 
the Apostles' Creed, should be carefully taught and expounded 
in our schools. This was suggested by the circumstance 
that some dignitary of the Church of England had affirmed 
that children instructed by the Wesleyans are ignorant of 
these. I stated, as the ground of my objection, an aver- 
sion from anything having the appearance of placing an 
uninspired composition on an equality with that which is 
inspired. The Chairman, Mr Nye, as I understood him, 
endorsed my view. I begin to realise with some sadness 
and gloom, that I am in what men call the ' decline of life.' 
It is a serious thing ; and sad when one has done so little, 
and is so little prepared for the close. I wish that I could 
habitually rejoice in the sufficiency of Christ Jesus. I 
should be glad if I could occasionally converse with you 
upon such subjects." 

During a few days' absence of Mrs Hare on a visit to 
Rochdale friends, she received no fewer than five epistles 
from her devoted husband. Ernest and Hebden went out 
a-fishing in the Trent at five in the morning, and u of coarse 
caught nothing. I recommend them to exact a promise 
from the finny tribe to come and be caught before they 
repeat their effort. Do not be uneasy about the heroes ; 
I give orders that they keep out of danger." "What 
a rapturous visit you are having ! You ought to think 
yourself one of the happiest and most favoured, to 
have found so many kind and hospitable friends here in 
Newark, and yet to have retained so many, with undimin- 
ished ardour, in Rochdale. You would be merry at the 
parties you name ! Even Mr Ormerod, who is, like me, 
of the grave sort, would take licence to laugh." " With 
two days' love from all, your own Henry." "Willie's 
hook and bait deceived, on a second trial, a moderate-sized 
eel, which was, of course, brought home, but is not yet 
either eaten or cooked." ["The poor victim," as is ex- 
plained to Marmaduke, " was of no use, no one seeming 
able or disposed to cook it."] "On Sabbath evening I, with 
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others, joined Mr Gunnell near the North End site in open- 
air services. I announced the first hymn and prayed ; and 
my colleague delivered a short but clear, earnest, and appro- 
priate address. The attendance was large, but chiefly from 
the two chapels." 

Mr Hare had the satisfaction of knowing that his third 
son, still at Woodhouse Grove, feared the Lord. "We 
rejoice much," he wrote, " that you persist in prayer, and 
live in the fear of God. The great matters are, to be 
genuine, really, and before the Divine Eye, devout ; and to 
have a personal, hearty, saving trust in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as your certain Saviour. Do not hesitate to trust 
wholly in Him." 

In August, Mr and Mr3 Hare visited their brother and 
sister-in-law at Forest Hill, where, as appears from a letter 
to his elder daughter, he, always easily pleased except with 
himself, much enjoyed a brief period of relaxation from 
severe study and constant labour. In announcing the 
appointment of the Rev. Robert Leake to take the place of 
Mr Hamar, he describes that gentleman as " excellent 
every way," and considerably older than himself, yet per- 
fectly content to take the second place ; more content, no 
doubt, than he was to keep the first. 

From the same letter it appears that Ernest Henry, the 
fourth son, had accompanied his brother Marmaduke to 
Woodhouse Grove after the spring holidays, and was already 
regarded as " promising well." This tractable boy had, 
before leaving home, shown aptitude both in learning and 
in applying himself to any matter in which he could be 
helpful. His kind and loving father had wisely taken 
pains to prepare him well for the Grove by thoroughly 
drilling him in elementary subjects, and especially in the 
Latin Grammar ; so that he might take an advanced place 
at once, instead of having to find his way up slowly from 
the very bottom of the classes. These pains were rewarded 
by the transmission of " a very creditable quarterly report," 
showing that his dear boy " stood well in the school-room," 
and, as he was wisely glad to learn on other authority, " in 
the playground also." The former is a point to which fathers 
in general cannot too much attend, if they wish their boys 
to reap the full advantage of a first-rate school 
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During September, Mr Hare was much occupied in giving 
his senior colleague a personal introduction to the friends 
in Newark. He also received an official visit from the Rev. 
J. Clulow, whom he found " very pleasant and unpretend- 
ing," and his conversation "instructive and stimulating." 
On one day, " the three widowers [playfully classing himself, 
in his wife's brief absence, with Messrs Leake and Gunnell 
then both really such] took tea together here, and held 
their Ministers 1 Meeting." " Lillie and I," he writes, " have 
just solved the knotty question, What for dinner to-day t 
Answer, Eggs and bacon ! " 

In writing to his brother, he showed much satisfaction 
with his colleagues: "We find my senior colleague very 
sociable and conversant. He usually drops in after 
dinner, and chats with us for half-an-hour. He bears his 
solitude wonderfully. He is a happy sort of man, fond of 
various reading, and already, as I think, well informed. 
Mr Gunnell is agreeable as ever. I must thank you for 
the English Independent, especially for the last Number. 
Do send it regularly, if you can. So much is said and 
written about this atrocious war that nothing is left to be 
said ; and, really, one's feelings respecting it ought to be 
inexpressible." 

At Christmas, there was the usual family gathering at 
Newark, with the never-failing gratulations to Forest HilL 
The New Year opened with the intelligence of the death of 
Mr Hare's venerable friend Taylor, of Bagslate, to whose 
niece Mr Hare expressed his feelings and sentiments on the 
occasion : " At last your dear and venerated uncle has done 
with * labour and sorrow,' and entered into rest. I have no 
doubt that he departed commending and confiding his spirit 
to Christ, and now sleeps in Him. Blessed is he ! You 
must grieve, but you will not repine ; and your grief will 
be mingled with joy. My dear wife and I condole with 
you, and trust that you will have great consolation in Christ 
Lean on Him. Look to Him. Expect all you need from 
Him. * There is a Friend that sticketh closer than a brother.' 
He is your Friend. We should like to hear more respecting 
your uncle's end. I was thinking of him, specially, the 
other day, and thought that I should like to address him, 
at least once more. Now I must hope to follow him. Our 
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love to Mr and Mrs Scholfield. How is he ? Love to other 
Bagslate friends also ; when you have leisure to name me 
to them. Be assured of my sympathy and prayers." 

Early in April, 1871, he communicated to his brother 
his compliance with a unanimous invitation to remain a 
third year at Newark, and spoke of his intention, subse- 
quently carried out, to apprentice his son Marin aduke to 
Mr Gates, a chemist, in Hull, and one of his old school- 
fellows at Woodhouse Grove. 

At the usual time, he attended the Conference in 
Manchester, reviving old memories in his brother's mind 
and heart by dating from " Oldham Street Chapel." " We 
are crowded. Business progresses fairly, though with- 
out commanding the silent and concentrated attention on 
the part of the bulk of ministers which is desirable. Our 
President and Secretary are quite equal to their duties. The 
former is not vigorous ; the latter is characteristically quiet 
in his manner, but unostentatiously expeditious. Notwith- 
standing the diminution of our numbers, and the Class- 
meeting difficulty, our assembly seems in good spirits and 
hopeful. Thomas Hughes has again been heard, and his 
case again been discussed and disposed of for the year. 
No one appeared to desire expulsion: a number, large at 
first, but diminishing as the debate proceeded, favoured his 
continuance or re-appointment to the full work ; but most 
concurred in his being made Supernumerary, with his name 
on the journals, as the utmost indulgence practicable. Mr 
Hughes treated his brethren with the utmost deference and 
courtesy, notwithstanding his extreme frankness ; and they 
expressed their admiration of his acknowledged excellences. 
The strong point against him seems to be this : that, whilst 
holding his present convictions, he cannot honestly and 
intelligently affirm, year by year (as every minister is re- 
quired to declare), ' I approve and will enforce your disci- 
Eline.' I was glad to hear Dr Rigg say, that, for his own part, 
e was opposed to the practice of exacting pledges as to the 
future. Dr Osborn was clear, masterly, and somewhat 
impassioned, as usual ; and made a good hit in replying to 
Mr H.'s ' Not to man, but God, submit/ &c, ' We are continu- 
ally called to submit ourselves to one another, in the fear of 
God.' Mr Arthur pointed out (what is, indeed, clear enough), 
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that a man may be caUed to the Christian, yet not to the 
Methodist, ministry; and also, that, contrary to Mr H.'s 
assertion (can't call to mind the words), many Courts deal 
with the future. There is to be a grand devotional meeting 
to-morrow night in the Free Trade Hall. Mr Punshon's 
address, last week, was most happy and effective." 

In a further letter, he observed : "lam pleased to learn, 
that the spirit and proceedings of our late Conference (in 
part, at least) won your approval and admiration. Even 
the editor of the English Independent (though he evidently 
cannot understand us) must admit that we are advancing. 
Our dear little Ernest writes, as usual, with the cheerful- 
ness of one who feels, and fears, no harm. My former 
colleagues are leaving me ; and my future companions are 
expected shortly, — Mr S. J. Smith to-morrow, Mr W. VL 
Thompson on Thursday. I wish our gain may equal our loss. 
And now, the great question returns upon us, and must, if 
possible, be practically solved : By what means may we 
insure spiritual success? It really becomes a subject of 
commanding importance, and a matter of much solicitude. 
Whoever helps us to a right comprehension of the case, 
deserves our best thanks. For myself, I feel that I need to 
begin afresh ; I wish that I might for a few years be, and 
prove myself, 'an able minister of the New Testament* 
Any counsel which you can give, or suggestion which you 
can make, I shall be very thankful for." 

In reply, his brother remarked : " With respect to your 
separate and combined labours for the building up of 
believers and the bringing in of sinners, I do not feel myself 
capable of giving advice of much value. More, I think, is 
to be learned from Our Lord and His Apostles than from 
subsequent sources. The way by which they proceeded, 
was the right way. True, He was Divine, and they were 
inspired ; but He, by His incarnation, was adapted to that 
system of human instrumentality whereby God is pleased 
to effectuate the salvation of His people. That Spirit, too, 
who fully qualified them on the Day of Pentecost, remains 
for all time with the Church, and is, I believe, as much at 
the disposal of preachers and professors, of all who will 
entertain Him in their hearts, as He was of Peter, John, 
or Paul. It may not be a thing of easy and palpable expla- 
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natidh ; but, without any doubt, at least in my mind, the 
successful working of human means depends now as always 
upon the employment of them in simple and faithful, and 
consequently implicit and exclusive, dependence upon the 
accompanying, efficacious, and crowning energy of the Holy 
Spirit, who, as you know more familiarly than I, is described 
by so many and various additions as to constitute Him, by 
revelation, the generating author and the sustainer of every 
part and point, every fact and element, in the whole course 
of Christian experience, from the first true sorrow for sin 
to its conquest, if not its extinction, in the heart. The 
whole work is done by Him, but, generally speaking, in 
connection with means, yet not, ordinarily, with means on 
which any portion of that reliance is placed which should 
be placed entirely on Him. Let those, then, who are con- 
scious of having put mere means too high, repent and make 
amendment; but let not those who cannot reckon up all 
the success which they desire, and who think of the means 
they use only to accuse themselves of a negligent employ- 
ment of them, take encouragement from the thought, that 
it is only of one portion of moral and spiritual effects that 
the nature of the subject allows any worker, the best or not 
the best, to judge. In the morning sow thy seed, &c. Often, 
indeed, neither Paul may plant nor Apollos water, these 
doing no more than throw the seed broadcast; but God 
ever gives, and, under implied conditions, never denies, the 
increase. There, I have said too much, and perhaps nothing 
to purpose." 

At this Conference, Mr Hare parted with the second 
colleague who had welcomed him to Newark, Mr Gunnell 
being appointed to Pontefract. But his separation from 
the circuit was not total, while his departure was to one 
in which the colleague left behind had all the interest 
arising from a three years' experience. The correspond- 
ence between them afforded to Mr Hare occasion for 
" rejoicing that his old friends had not forgotten him, but 
spoke kindly of him ; " while he, on his part, was able to 
testify that "he had much enjoyment amongst them." 
In the same letter, he gives his first impressions of the 
new colleagues sent him by the Conference, who had been 
heartily welcomed at a Society tea-meeting. One of the 
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two, he describes as "frank, straightforward, spirited; and 
energetic ; very friendly, but more concerned about his 
duties than about the opinion of others ; " the other, as "of 
the right stamp and spirit, meaning work, and bidding fair 
to take a position " — which, the present writer ventures to 
affirm, he has since reached and maintained. After some of 
those Society details sure to interest a former colleague, Mr 
Hare suddenly pulls up. " But I need not further particu- 
larise respecting things here, seeing that you have (usual 
amongst us) a special and, no doubt, diligent, correspon- 
dence." This was a sly allusion to the young lady in New- 
ark, to whom, shortly after, Mr Hare had the pleasure of 
uniting his friend in marriage. This prospect gave the 
greater point and pertinency to the mention of another lady, 
of their common acquaintance, concerning whom " report 
said, — perhaps falsely, perhaps not, — that she was likely ere 
long to be all-Wright/" 

In a letter to Miss Hare, on a visit to the Spink family at 
Leeds, her father gives his further impressions of his new 
colleagues. " Both our new ministers are with us now. Mr 
Smith is a friendly and hearty man. Mrs Smith we admire 
much : there is something sweet as well as intelligent in the 
expression of her countenance. The children behave well, 
and appear quite happy here. Mrs Thompson I have not 
yet seen : Mr T. I have had with Mr S. to tea, and heard 
him preach last night. We thought the sermon quite be- 
fitting a week-night service, far aloof from commonplace, 
and indicative of superior pulpit powers. I enjoyed, and, I 
hope, profited by it." 

The year rolls round, and December comes again. " My 
' Annual Address/" Mr Hare tells his brother, " must now 
be issued. The approach of Christmas reminds me of your 
claims as my only and elder brother. I think of you, indeed, 
very often, and usually intend to write presently ; but, alas! 
fall into the error and fault against which I have just been 
warning my hearers, in religious matters (my text, 4 1 made 
haste, and delayed not to keep Thy commandments'); 
allowing the purpose to delay the performance, or the in- 
tention to take the place of the deed. This note will find 
you, at Feltham, with Middleton and his family. I offer 
you all, with a warm heart, the compliments of the season ; 
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and hope that Christmas Day will be to you a day of rich, 
though, perhaps, chastened, enjoyment. You will write me 
shortly, in reply, every information respecting yourself, my 
dear sister, and every member of 'the illustrious house.' We 
are well. Leighton excepted (who cannot be spared from his 
office), all our children are at home. Ernest arrived on 
Wednesday, looking well, breathing nothing but content- 
ment, and bringing with him a most satisfactory quarterly 
report He is the first in the fourth class, and ' very good ' 
in every subject, I think, excepting writing ; of which the 
worst that can be said, it seems, is * might be better.' So 
much might be said, Edward suggests, even of your hand- 
writing, and of mine. Marmaduke and Edward made their 
appearance yesterday ; the former more than satisfied with 
everything in Hull. Happily, my duties are in town to- 
morrow, at the North End ; and, on Monday, I preach at 
Barnby Gate in the forenoon only; so that I hope to 
have many pleasant hours with the dear ones. I must 
conclude abruptly ; in order that I may find a preacher for 
a country appointment, and return in time for a long even- 
ing with my family." 

Mr Hare began the New Year (1872) by preaching in the 
evening at Balderton, the birth-place of John Hunt ; a cir- 
cumstance which in Mr Hare's thoughts imparted peculiar 
interest to the village, and deepened the impressiveness on 
his mind of the holy memory of that most eminent mission- 
ary to Feejee, who gave the New Testament to the islanders 
in their own tongue ; and, declaring in his last hours that 
he " saw nothing but Jesus," died with prayers for Feejee 
upon his lips. Mr "Hare's domestic hearth was warmed 
during the cold month of January by tidings that his third 
son had passed his preliminary examination as a student in 
chemistry, and that his fourth son Ernest Henry had settled 
" like a man " at Woodhouse Grove. 

On the 1st of February, he writes to his brother : — 
"I have had, as yet, no communications from other cir- 
cuits ; nor do I expect to be much sought after. At present, 
I see nothing for it but submitting to go wherever the winds 
and waves (which do not rule themselves) carry me. I 
should very much rejoice, however, if it pleased God, to be 
not far from you." Soon after, however, there came requests 
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from no fewer than three of his former circuits for his return 
as Superintendent; which, from sympathy with his elder 
sons' wish that he should be near London, he was led to 
decline. 

Early in the same month, he was cheered, on preaching 
and administering the Lord's Supper, with observing ai 
11 North End," the second chapel in the town, " an evident 
improvement, a much larger congregation, and many com- 
municants." The next day he notes with peculiar emphasis 
a letter from Mrs Pogson, of Huddersfield (formerly Mrs Hill, 
of Knottingley), apprising them of " Iter ' Harry ' gone ! " 

On the recurrence of his birthday, he records with more 
than usual pleasure a " congratulatory note " from one of 
his elder sons, to whom he answers : — " Though I cannot 
either ask or hope for many years' continuance here, I should 
be glad to remain a few years longer in order that, as far as 
possible, I might correct the blunders, and supply the de- 
fects, of the past. Would to God I had so lived as to be 
able to look back with something like satisfaction, and for- 
ward with unmingled confidence and hope ! There is but 
one satisfaction for the conscience, as there is but one to 
Divine claims, — l the precious blood of Christ.' I must glory 
in it." 

Towards the end of March, he had the satisfaction of 
uniting in matrimonial bonds his widowed colleague the 
Kev. John Gunnell to Miss Cooling, and, on Good Friday, of 
listening, at the Missionary anniversary, to the Rev. George 
Perks, President of the Conference for the year during which 
he was himself to cease being a member of that body. 

On the 5th of April 1872, he congratulates his third son 
on being that day sixteen years old. " It is a great blessing 
to live. To have lived sixteen years (not altogether in 
vain, I trust), and to have had so much enjoyment, and now 
to find yourself so comfortably circumstanced, — all this 
calls for gladness and thanksgiving. We rejoice with you ; 
and we pray that your years may yet be many ; and that 
you may increase to the end of them in all Christian know- 
ledge, excellence, happiness, and usefulness. Still acknow- 
ledge God in all things, and aim at improvement in every 
department. Will Mr Gates be able to choose your watch 
to-day V 1 
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On the 22d of the same month, he tells his wife, sojourn- 
ing at Osgodby, that her letter thence was " the best part, 
or rather furniture, of the family breakfast table." It gave 
him and their children a better appetite, to think of her as 
" enjoying life so much where she first knew it." The little 
niece, lately born, whose photograph was enclosed, "must 
have been a model of docility to give the artist so good a 
chance of catching a* distinct impression : her eyes were 
' stunning.'" 

During this domestic separation, he was invited to preach 
some occasional sermons to his old friends in Castle Doning- 
ton, and received kind attentions from Messrs Moulton and 
Clark. Once more he addressed his " dearest " from " the 
place where first he ventured to address her in words of 
tenderness and with proposals of love." Perhaps, he said, 
he ought therefore to have superscribed his letter to his 
"dear Madgy ;" but "the designation which he had adopted 
was more in character, and expressive of the calm but deep 
and settled affection into which long years of endearing in- 
timacy had ripened the passionate sentiments of youth." 
"They received and entertained him," he proceeded, "with 
almost excessive and overflowing kindness ; and his short 
sojourn had afforded him intense enjoyment. He had visited 
several favourite spots, and found many persons who still 
had pleasant and loving recollections of him : both his old 
friends and his new ones were profuse in their expressions 
of gratification and profit from the sermons, and the collec- 
tions were twice as much as had ever been realised before." 

From the beginning of May to the end of August, when 
he was to leave Newark, the " Daily Remembrancer," which 
Mr Hare had used, is a perfect blank. In that circuit, how- 
ever, he had a repetition of the experienoe which happened to 
him while at Knaresborough. As he was called to Bridlington 
to preach the funeral sermon on the occasion of the decease 
of the widow of his Superintendent in the first year of his 
regular itinerancy, so it became his solemn duty at Newark 
to officiate at the funeral of the widow of the Rev. William 
Fowler, for whom, during his sickness, he was sent to supply 
at Lynn. The affecting prayer which he offered on that 
occasion, is well remembered by the Rev. George Butcher, 
of Aylesbury, and his wife, Mrs Fowler's daughter, who 
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also remembers her mother's frequent reference to Mr Hare's 
pastoral attentions to her, and to the high esteem which her 
husband and she conceived for him when, in early years, 
an inmate of their house. 

" I was somewhat closely connected with Newark," Mr 
Butcher informs the biographer, " during the whole period 
of Mr Hare's appointment, and had the pleasure of frequent 
and intimate intercourse with him ; and, as my wife is 
the daughter of the Rev. W. Fowler, with whom Mr Hare 
was associated during the earlier months of his ministry, 
we were drawn into endeared and affectionate communion. 
Newark was the residence of Mrs Fowler during the closing 
years of her life ; and your beloved brother was thrice 
brought into contact with her, at three distinctly marked 
periods of her life. 1. Mr Hare was sent to Lynn as a 
supply when Mr Fowler was first compelled by failing health 
to seek relief from the active labours of his successful 
and most acceptable ministry. As a young man, Mr Hare 
was held in high esteem by Mr Fowler and his family ; and 
his ministry afforded promise of decided usefulness and evi- 
dence of solidity and talent. 2. With the facts of Mr 
Fowler's sudden removal to his eternal reward, you are 
fully acquainted. He was interred in London ; and, as Mrs 
Fowler and her daughter were returning to Newark, 
burdened with deepest sorrow at their sudden bereavement 
and heavy loss, Mr and Mrs Hare, then recently married, 
entered the same compartment of the railway carriage and 
travelled some considerable distance with the afflicted family. 
Mr Hare availed himself of this opportunity to speak words 
of Christian kindness and consolation ; and the whole inter- 
view was of such a nature as to leave on the mind of Mrs 
Fowler impressions- of kind regard for Mr Hare as a friend 
of strong sympathies for those in trouble, and a minister of 
deep and fervent piety. 3. Twenty-four years passed ; and 
Mr Hare, on his arrival in Newark, renewed the acquaint- 
ance of earlier years ; and, for about two years and a half, 
was a constant visitor at the residence of my aged and en- 
feebled mother-in-law, her faithful pastor and friend. His 
visits were greatly prized, and were made a blessing to the 
sufferer. His prayers were especially appropriate and 
tender, full of faith, and accompanied with manifest tokens 
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of Divine power. Those ministrations continued until the 
close of the protracted affliction ; and the duty devolved 
upon Mr Hare of committing the remains of Mrs Fowler to 
the grave to await the resurrection of the just. The prayer 
which your beloved brother offered in the midst of a very 
numerous circle of mourners and friends, is still remembered 
by many. It was so pathetic in its tone, so faithful in its 
pleadings, that it left a distinct impression on the minds 
of all who were present. There was such marked discrimi- 
nation, and wise adaptation to the varied necessities of such 
a group, and to the peculiar circumstances under which we 
were gathered, that I retain to this day the feeling then 
strongly impressed upon my mind, that Mr Hare was un- 
usually gifted in this respect, and, indeed, a man mighty in 
prayer. We esteemed him very highly in love, and mourn 
his departure from earth." 

Truly is that religion pure as well as undefiled, which 
leads its possessor to visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. "Nature, you know," said Sagacity to the Dreamer, 
" can do no less but entertain the living with many a heavy 
cogitation, in the remembrance of the loss of loving rela- 
tions. " 

About this time, Mr Hare's heart and mind were begin- 
ning to be more than usually exercised concerning his third 
son, whose personal conduct and pious inclinations gave 
him every satisfaction, but who, being very young, was 
naturally somewhat deficient in that perseverance and settled 
purpose which a father advanced in life as naturally desires. 
On May 22, 1872, he thus addresses the ingenuous youth: 
"We should be glad to have a more exact and complete 
acquaintance with your pursuits both within and without 
doors ; both on week-days and on Sabbaths ; but we per- 
ceive that you cannot always command time to write at 
length. Do, however, keep us as well informed as you can. 
By the way, you have yet need, we observe, to watch 
your spelling. Some have not the same aptitude and 
facility in this science and art as others ; you seem to be of 
that unfortunate class ; but determined and persevering cir- 
cumspection and care will overcome the disadvantage. 
Above all, we rejoice in the persuasion that you are still 
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living in the fear and love of God, which is the principal 
wisdom." 

Keference has been made in extracts from letters to the 
opening career of Mr Hare's fourth son (Ernest Henry) at 
school. During his father's course at Newark, it was in- 
terrupted for half a year by symptoms of nervous affection 
in the face, at first suspected to be of a paralytic nature, but 
afterwards found to have proceeded from simple dental dis- 
turbance ; and, after this season of rest from brain work 
and entire devotion to physical recreation, he returned to 
his books with fresh vigour and increasing promise. 

As the meeting of Conference, to be held in London, 
drew nigh, Mr Hare's brother and brother's wife indulged 
the expectation of seeing their brother and sister at Forest 
Hill ; to which he responded : " I obtained leave to attend 
the sittings of Conference without any limitation. Mr 
Smith also obtained the same permission ; it being dis- 
tinctly stated, that each of us would provide for his own 
entertainment, without troubling any one likely to accom- 
modate any other minister. I have already arranged for 
the supply of my own pulpits during the sessions, on the 
plan. I am, therefore, hoping to be with you on the 29th 
or 30th of July. My dear wife, I rejoice to expect, will 
accompany me ; and we may even impose upon your hospi- 
tality until after the 1 1 th of August. We anticipate the visit 
with very much pleasure. We read with interest your printed 
letter respecting the late Mr Everett, and, with vexation, 
the rejoinders of last week. It is not, however, surprising 
that one in a hundred should take exception to the remarks 
of a writer more favourably disposed towards the deceased 
minister than themselves. I am glad that you have written 
to the Editor again privately, and so written as to vindicate 
yourself without furnishing either provocation or pretext 
for further controversy. Really, no agreement but that of 
charity seems possible on earth. To think alike on all 
things, and to think rightly, must be the distinction of the 
heavenly state. I have written again to Mr Rattenbury 
(our Representative), informing him that I have made no 
engagement with any circuit, and that I should prefer an 
appointment not far from London. This is all I can do ; 
and, whether this will be of any avail or not> I cannot say. 
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How unsatisfactory the announcement of a decrease of 
members ! And yet, how much there is to account for it ! 
What must be done) — not said? I must haste into the 
country — Winthorpe, which place I last visited in your 
company. I am quite ready for another long conversation 
with you about things personal, domestic, ecclesiastical, and 
general." How justly he relied upon the reasonableness of 
his own modest request, and upon the kind offices of his 
esteemed Representative, was soon evinced by his appoint- 
ment to Dunstable. 

His anticipations of enjoyment were the more entirely 
fulfilled, because he was easily pleased by those whose love for 
him could never be concealed. Moreover, he saw much of 
his elder sons both at their own lodgings and in their uncle's 
house. His intercourse with his brethren in the ministry, 
at Conference or elsewhere, was pleasantly varied by accom- 
panying the family in which he was domiciled to their own 
place of worship, and by occasional intercourse with the Rev. 
Dt Todd and members of his church. Such communings 
were always a refreshment to him. It was not easy, how- 
ever, to persuade him to enter into a strange pulpit : in- 
deed, just as he laboured hard in his regular work, so, when 
he had a short holiday, he fairly claimed to have complete 
rest* Nevertheless, he yielded on this occasion to friendly 
importunity, and, on one of the Sunday evenings during 
his stay, preached at Sydenham Chapel on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. He also willingly consented to accom- 
pany his brother to the week-night service, and to deliver 
a short address. Then, for the first and last time, were 
their two voices heard in the same place of worship, the 
one in exhortation, the other in prayer. The subject of 
his address was, " Is anything too hard for the Lord V 9 a 
question which he propounded as the refrain of a series of 
cases requiring strong consolation, and with so much pathos, 
variety, and force, as to leave an ineffaceable impression 
upon some anxious and many pondering and devout minds. 

The testimonies borne by Mr Hare's Newark colleagues will 
fitly bring the story of his last full circuit course to a close. 

The Rev. William Hamar thus writes : " My association 
with your brother was brief but pleasant. I soon discovered 
that he had * the mind of Christ.' His ' meek and quiet 

2A 
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spirit ;' his unaffected humility ; his ' simplicity and 
godly sincerity / his gentle rule, and his frank and friendly 
bearing, won my respect and love. His kind words to me, 
just before parting, as he was accompanying me to the 
train, I shall never forget : they were words of encourage- 
ment and stimulus that have been springing up occasionally, 
as from a living fountain, to refresh and invigorate me in 
my toil * You little know/ said he, * what good you have 
done, and never will know in this life.' These were few 
words and softly uttered ; but they were just suited to my 
state of mind at that time, and were said in a tone and 
manner that touched me. 

" I heard him preach but once only : his sermon on that 
occasion was a clear and thoughtful exposition of the 
text, which he practically applied. I was also with him 
at a Watch-night service, when he gave an interesting 
and stirring address; but nothing more impressed me 
than his devout spirit. He prayed like a man who had 
been accustomed to wrestle with God in the closet, and had 
come forth from * the hiding of his power.' Yet he wis 
not gloomy and morose. Cheerfulness and good-humour 
filled his heart, and shone out in his face, making him in 
agreeable companion. What his faults were, I cannot tell ; 
for I never saw anything to condemn. So far as I cm 
judge, he was a faithful servant of Christ, who made 'foD 
proof of his ministry/ by giving * himself wholly to it* 
As a Methodist preacher, he attended to every department 
of the great and responsible work assigned to him, and 
thus acquitted himself as the worthy son of a worthy ait 
I shall ever think of Mr Hare with affectionate regard ; for 
my connection with him was a happy one.' May his 
memory be blessed to many ! " 

The Kev. John Gunnell, of Pontefract, contributes 
affectionate recollections : — 

" I was a co-worker with the Rev. R. H. Hare in the 
Wesleyan ministry for two years on the Newark Circuit 
During that period, I had almost daily opportunities of mark- 
ing his spirit and bearing; when driving to our country 
appointments, in our preachers' meetings, in his own hone, 
and in the homes of our people ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that a man with an eye more single, a heart 
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more pure, a conscience more tender, a life more holy, or a 
Christian minister more intelligently and devotedly attached 
to his great life-work, it has never been my privilege to 
know. 

" I had, of course, but few opportunities of hearing him 
preach. The few I had, however, revealed great care in pre- 
paration, a thorough mastery of his subject, a mind in full 
sympathy with his theme ; and an evident design to reach 
the hearts of his hearers, and do them good. He had 
boundless faith in the renewing and sanctifying energy of 
divine truth, when charged with the life-giving Spirit of 
God ; and it was his one aim, in every sermon, to bring 
that truth, in its simplicity, spirituality, and power, to bear 
directly upon the hearts of the people. His constant theme 
was Christ. His personal and proper Deity, the beauty of 
His character, the dignity of His office, the greatness of His 
redemptive work, the suitableness and sufficiency of His 
Gospel to meet all the far-reaching wants of man's moral 
nature, and the certainty of His final triumph and glory, — 
these were his favourite pulpit topics; and on these he 
descanted with a warmth, a freshness, and a vigour that 
made his ministrations specially welcome to the more 
spiritually minded of his audience. I question if he ever 
preached a sermon in which his evident purpose was not, to 
exalt Christ and His work, and to lead men to Him for 
spiritual life and spiritual food. No man, who knew any- 
thing of experimental religion, could hear him without 
feeling that he was listening to one deeply versed in the 
things of God, and intensely concerned about the spiritual 
welfare of his hearers. 

" His gift in prayer was remarkable. Evidently he was 
no infrequent visitor at the Mercy-seat. He prayed like 
one who had power with God, and was accustomed to prevail. 
No one could help being struck with the comprehensiveness, 
the variety, and earnestness of his prayers. But what 
has left the deepest impression upon my own mind is, the 
profound humility which penetrated his spirit ; the lowly 
views of himself and his services that were ever present to 
his mind, when pleading with the Holy One ; and, side by 
side with that, the hopeful confidence that came of clear, 
strong trust in the merits and mercy of the Intercessor. 
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"Allusions to his own religious experience were, in 
ordinary intercourse, very rare. Those that I remember, 
were all in depreciation of self, and in praise of divine 
grace. Of his saving trust in Christ, and his joyous 
reliance on God's favour, he was ready enough to speak, I 
am told, in Class visitation. But it was evident that he 
lived under an all-pervading and ever-present sense of his 
own unworthiness, which, with his retiring habit of mind, 
often kept him silent about the workings of his inner life. 
When, however, he did speak, as he often did in meetings 
for Christian fellowship, it was plain that he was no ' babe 
m Christ.' All present felt that he lived near to God, and 
had a rich and ripe experience of His grace. 

" His platform addresses, on Missionary and other topics, 
many of which it was my privilege to hear, evidenced great 
thoughtfulness and devoutness of spirit, a mind thoroughly 
familiar with the subject, and would often take the form of 
an exposition and earnest application of some passage of 
Scripture, in which one or more of the grand principles of 
Christianity were made prominent With anecdotes and 
illustrations he rarely dealt: his forte was to unfold and 
enforce some leading truth, or doctrine, bearing directly on 
the question in hand ; .and this he did with a clearness and 
force that carried conviction with them, and made him a 
successful advocate of the many benevolent institutions on 
whose behalf a Methodist preacher is so frequently called 
upon to speak. And here a tribute should be paid to his 
breadth of sympathy, his catholicity of sentiment, which 
were never more strikingly manifest than on these occasions. 
He rejoiced in the successes of all who laboured for Christ 
and humanity, and gave a prominence to the glorious work 
going on outside his own Church, not always given on 
Methodist platforms. 

" His intercourse with the members of his flock in their 
own homes showed him to have had an extensive knowledge 
of human nature, a hearty appreciation of home-life, and a 
sympathy strong and tender with the suffering and sorrow- 
stricken. He knew how to rejoice with them that rejoice, 
and to weep with them that weep. In visiting the sick, he 
ever bore himself like one who, by nature, experience, and 
grace, was particularly qualified for this department of 
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pastoral work. He seemed instinctively, and without the 
least effort, to place himself at once in sympathy with the 
sufferer's bodily and mental state, and always left a bless- 
ing behind him. I am not aware if he kept any account of 
such visits, but should infer from his modesty that he did 
not ; * but, during my connection with him, they were of 
daily occurrence, and often occupied a very considerable 
part of the day. 

" As chairman of the various meetings over which he 
had, as Superintendent of the Circuit, to preside, he was 
careful to master all the questions discussed ; took but little 
part in the discussions himself ; treated every member of 
the meeting with the greatest respect ; discountenanced, 
with mingled firmness and kindness, anything in temper or 
in speech unworthy of a Christian man ; was anxious that 
all who wished should have an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion ; and credited each one with holding his opinion 
honestly, however opposed it might be to his own. In- 
deed, he was eminently impartial; and, by precept and 
example, did his utmost to induce men to confer, discuss, 
and determine, not from selfish motives, or for party pur- 
poses, but for the glory of Christ and the good of His Church. 

"In the social circle, excepting in cases where the circle was 
small, and included only his choicest friends, he was retiring 
and somewhat reserved, — always manifesting the liveliest 
interest in pleasant conversation and innocent pastimes, 
bat rarely taking a conspicuous part in them himself. In 
the bosom of his own family, however, and in the little 
circles in which he felt quite at home, all this reserve dis- 

Speared : his social qualities were then seen to great 
vantage, and a more genial, pleasant, kindly-communi- 
cative companion could not be desired. Then he would 
reveal the greatest interest in the harmless frolics of the 
young, and be behind none in contributing to the enjoyment 
of the gathering. 

" No one can be half as conscious as I am of the poverty 
of this sketch of the wise and good Mr Hare. Indeed, 
sketch I can hardly call it. I have only given you a few 
disjointed recollections of one of the best men, one of the 

• This was bo : his diaries rarely contain more than " A. (afternoon) 
visited ;" or, at most, " Visited the sick," or such a one. 
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most exemplary Christians, one of the most loyal-hearted 
of Methodist preachers, and one of the most self-forgetting 
and gentlemanly colleagues, it has ever been my lot to know. 
He was one of those whose real worth and usefulness are 
fully known only to a few ; but, by the favoured few, hi3 
memory will be reverently and affectionately cherished, and, 
to them, his beautiful, godly example will remain a living 
power for good to the end of their days." 

The Rev. Robert Leake bears an emphatic testimony: 
" I never heard Mr Hare preach but once or twice on a 
week-night. His preaching was good in style and thought : 
he was practical and earnest ; his aim was to benefit his 
hearers. I concluded that thoughtful and serious people 
must profit by his ministry. In all public meetings for 
circuit business, he conducted matters with calmness and 
affection as the pastor of the flock : he treated the humblest 
member with impartiality and respect, he promoted in the 
meeting a spirit of harmony and devotion. He was diligent 
in pastoral visitation : the poor, the afflicted, the sorrowful 
would not be able justly, I believe, to complain of neglect 
from him : on such occasions he relieved the necessitous 
quite as far as his means would afford ; for he had a generous, 
sympathising heart. His prayers in the social circle and on 
public occasions were such as only a man accustomed to 
communion with God could offer before the Throne of Grace. 
Some years since, before I knew Mr Hare personally, an 
intelligent local preacher said that his prayers were among 
the most profitable he ever joined in. 

" For his private character I entertained a high esteem, 
I had not known him long, before his moral and religions 
excellences won my regard and confidence. He seemed to 
me a thoroughly pure-minded man. I believe that, if his 
motives and purposes could have been seen, though some 
might have differed from him in opinion, he would have 
commanded the respect of all right-minded men. He seemed 
to be jealous lest any unworthy principles should influence 
him. He appeared to be incapable of self-seeking or mer- 
cenary motives. I cannot but think that, when the Master 
shall confess His disciples, Robert Hare will shine among 
the brighter ones. He was sternly upright. I have seen 
him more moved by an act of injustice or meanness than 
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by most events. I imagine that his outspokenness against 
what seemed to be wrong, would sometimes involve him in 
a little unpleasantness. But, however plainly he spoke, he 
was a gentleman in his manners, a Christian in his spirit." 

The Rev. Samuel J. Smith, who succeeded Mr Hare in 
the superin tendency, briefly yet pointedly declares the 
esteem in which he held his colleague and predecessor : 
" He was a pattern of all that was pure and of good 
report, whom I admired for his practice of the Gospel of 
Christ." 

The Rev. William Henry Thompson, his colleague for two 
years, expresses himself with answerable fulness of mind and 
heart. 

"No one," he writes to Mrs Hare, "could know Mr 
Hare at all, without esteeming him very highly. His 
transparent goodness, his fervent piety, his frank cordiality 
of manner, his unswerving conscientiousness, his quiet and 
yet vigorous and incessant devotion to his great life-work, 
his loving and thoroughly lovable bearing and spirit, were 
known to all who came into contact with him and observed 
him. When he removed from here to Dunstable, he left 
behind him all over this circuit a name like ointment 
poured forth; and the amount of sympathy and sorrow 
evoked here on all sides by the news of his death, I have 
never yet seen exceeded. Pardon me mentioning this ; 
but, when the first shock of your overwhelming trouble has 
passed, it may give you some comfort to think, that our 
now sainted friend so truly lives in the loving recollection 
of so many to whom he ministered the Word of Life, and 
discharged so assiduously the manifold duties of a pastor 
over the flock of God. I used to be often impressed, in our 
early morning prayer-meeting, with the fervour and power 
of Mr Hare's intercessions. Sometimes, especially, one 
felt that he was really wrestling with God ; and I have 
often been deeply stirred and blessed while he was so en- 
gaged, and have felt that he was in every sense a man of 
God. 

" His mental vigour and freshness also impressed me, his 
chaste and cultured use of words, his thorough enjoyment 
of a good book, his animation and earnestness in public 
address. 
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" How dear he was to his family, we can form some con- 
ception : home was so evidently home to him. He was 
thoroughly social, cheerful, affectionate, equable, tender, 
self-forgetting, the very essence of kindness and warmth of 
heart. How little we thought that his career would so 
soon close ; and that, while yet scarcely past his prime, he 
would be taken from our midst ! It is a mysterious dispen- 
sation of Divine Providence ; and we can hardly say more 
than ' I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because Thou 
didst it.'" 

To Mr J. M. Hare, Mr Thompson writes : " My personal 
acquaintance with Mr Hare only continued for one year ; 
and, during that period, I lived at the other end of the 
town, and therefore had not very frequent or close contact 
with him, except in the discharge of official duties. He 
was always very kind and considerate, remarkably free 
from all self-assertion, and from any straining of authority ; 
ruled without seeming to rule, and made all intercourse 
and association with him very pleasant He was always 
ready to render any assistance he could to his colleagues 
in case of sickness or other causes, and was full of 
sympathy." 

In Newark, and perhaps in any circuit, no individual 
knew Mr Hare more intimately than did Mr James Knight, 
of Carter-gate. He bears testimony in the following 
terms : — 

" Mr Hare's preaching was of no ordinary character. His 
texts were well selected, and his divisions clear and forceful, 
at once bringing out the meaning of the passage. The 
manner in which he treated his subjects was studded with 
beautiful thoughts, pointed and pithy ; such as could not 
fail to make hearers feel there was more than mere theory 
in what he advanced. Many sentences were strong and 
powerful, yet affectionate and kind. No one could listen 
without being convinced that he felt and enjoyed that 
salvation he was so anxious others should feel and enjoy. 
His sermons were full of Christ. The freehess and fulness 
of the Atonement were always prominent. A present salva- 
tion was what he believed, and what he therefore preached. 
His delivery was very earnest and emphatic. In reading 
the morning lessons, he sometimes made most useful and 
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instinctive remarks, which could only have proceeded from 
a well-informed mind. 

" He always approached the throne of the heavenly grace 
visibly nnder a deep sense of his own unworthiness and with 
lofty views of the Saviour's merits, and often did the words 
fall from his lips, ' I come to Thee just as I am, and such 
as I am.' His language upon his bended knees was touch- 
ingly expressive of the self-abasement he felt when in the 
direct and more immediate presence of God. His soul was 
often strangely drawn out in holy thought and devout ex- 
pressions, which made those who heard him say within 
themselves, ' Lo, God is here ! let us adore, and own how 
dreadful is this place!' He brought before God the 
varied wants and circumstances of the congregation and 
the world with an affectionate comprehensiveness which 
showed that none, that nothing in human interests, was 
forgotten. 

" In the love-feasts and other social meetings for mutual 
edification, he seemed quite at home. His manner of re- 
lating his own experience was lowly, simple, and touching. 
Although there was an utter and absolute consciousness of 
his own unworthiness and undeservingness, yet, resting 
upon the all-sufficiency of the Atonement, he also had 
obtained mercy. He ever manifested an earnest and strong 
desire to live in the constant possession of a present free 
and full salvation, urging upon others the vast importance 
of living in the enjoyment of like precious blessings. 
He often spoke of the blood of Christ, and of its efficacy, 
as sufficient to make the foulest clean, and as cleansing 
him the moment he believed, and every moment he 
believed. 

" I never had the opportunity of hearing him speak at 
any length except at country missionary meetings. In 
these he always manifested great interest; and the tone 
and spirit of his utterances were such as to show a heart 
full of the love of Christ to a world still perishing for lack 
of knowledge. With strong and thrilling sentences did he 
strive to impress the audience with the vast importance of 
the missionary work, and with the sacrifices and self-denials 
of those engaged in the foreign field. 

" When he visited one of my classes, I have often been 
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deeply conscious, while listening to his own experience, how 
heart-searching it was, probing to the very quick. He 
went right down into the very depths of his own heart ; 
and then, after lamenting most deploringly his own short- 
comings, declared, in rich and elevated tones, the inward 
and abiding evidence he had of resting upon the sufficiency, 
the all-sufficiency, of the atonement of Christ. But how 
shall I describe the kind sympathy he manifested towards 
members who were in trouble, or his earnest beseechings in 
prayer for the spiritual welfare of others ? Having several 
classes, I had frequently the opportunity ; nay, I may say 
the privilege, of hearing Mr Hare in the classroom at the 
quarterly visitations. 

"In pastoral visits he was frequent, constant, kind, 
sympathetic, and ever ready to do all he possibly could 
to alleviate human suffering and mitigate human woe. 
At Leaders', Quarterly, Local Preachers', and other meet- 
ings, he preserved the Christian temper and spirit; yet 
with no lack of firmness and decision whenever neces- 
sary. He was ever ready to show mercy, and to exer- 
cise forbearance, in administering the superintendency of 
the circuit ; but he would never submit to the infringement 
of acknowledged rule. In fact, the style of his behaviour, 
in all circumstances and situations, was ever at once manly 
and gentlemanly, courteous and respectful, cheerful and, at 
times, even humorous ; his conversation always tending to 
edification. With the poor he dealt most tenderly, ad- 
ministering with his utmost means to their bodily necessi- 
ties, and pouring the consolations of the Gospel into their 
hearts. In fine, like Barnabas, ' he was a good man, and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.' " 

Some traits of character which do not appear in the 
testimonies of older witnesses, come out to view in a spon- 
taneous communication from Mr J. J. Ward, now of Hull, 
but late of Newark. During Mr Hare's stay in the latter 
town, this young chemist often heard him preach, and, in 
fact, became rather intimately acquainted with him. " I 
was deeply impressed," he states, " by his earnestness of 
manner and the clear way in which he laboured to make 
known and apply the truths of Scripture. In the class- 
meeting also, he taught me lessons which I humbly hope 
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are bringing forth fruit in my life. The proprietor of the 
business in which I was employed was a Wesleyan, and 
frequently entertained the ministers, who were thus brought 
into contact with me. Truthfully, and, at the same time, 
without disparagement, can I say, that no other treated me 
as he did. Whilst all were civil and courteous, he dis- 
played a genuine kindness, entirely free from anything like 
patronage, — a kindness which left a lasting impression on 
my heart and mind. His judicious advice to me when by 
some it was thought desirable that I should become a local 
preacher, is well worthy of note. I was then busily en- 
gaged with studies of a kind differing from those required 
in preparation for the pulpit. When I told Mr Hare that 
this was the case, he asked me whether I felt the call to the 
work of the Church more impressed upon my conscience 
than that in which I was already occupied ; for, if I did, it 
was my duty to yield to it. My answer was in the nega- 
tive ; and, although there was a great scarcity of men for 
the work of the circuit, and he, as superintendent, had 
much difficulty in getting the country pulpits supplied, he 
did not urge me, but observed that the matter was one 
which must be left entirely with myself. People always in 
my hearing spoke well of Mr Hare behind his back. I 
never heard one unkind word said of him : on the contrary, 
he was commonly adduced as an example of piety, kindness, 
and true gentility, — virtues which commanded for him, I 
believe, the respect and affection of all by whom he was 
known." 

The Rev. Edward Nye, now of Barningham, Barnard 
Castle, and Chairman of the District in 18G9, bears the 
following testimony : " I had not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr Hare intimately ; but, from all I saw of him and heard 
at Newark concerning him, an intimate acquaintance would 
have been very gratifying. I heard him preach once at 
Derby, during the time of a District Meeting. I should 
think the sermon was a specimen of his general ministry. 
It was a clear, earnest, and forcible exposition of soul- 
saving truth, a means of blessing to myself, and was evi- 
dently blessed to the congregation generally. The whole 
service was conducted as a service should be; and the 
minister was felt to be an ambassador for Christ. I felt 
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great regret that ministers had not more frequent oppor- 
tunities of having the profit of being private worshippers. 
To me our friends at Newark spoke highly and affectionately 
of his whole character as a superintendent minister. I greatly 
regret that I am unable to furnish particulars concerning 
your brother, especially as your questions, when considered 
by those who knew him, as being under his pastorate, are 
calculated to bring out fully his personal and ministerial 
character. I am certain that to very many the memory of 
such a one is blessed." 

The Eev. John Kattenbury, Mr Hare's second Chairman 
while at Newark, has favoured his brother with the follow- 
ing kind letter : — 

" 3 Hamilton Road, Highbury Park, 
London, December 3, 1873. 

"My dear Sir,— Having had the privilege of occasional 
intercourse with your late brother for a quarter of a century 
past, I can most readily testify to the excellency of his personal 
and ministerial character : nis three years' ministry in the 
Newark Circuit gave me special opportunities of fellowship and 
observation. 

" He was a • man of God.' There was a meekness and gentle- 
ness of spirit and manner which were marked and lovable. In 
meetings for business his calm and self-controlled spirit com- 
manded attention, and increased his influence. He was the 
pattern of a Methodist preacher, thoroughly upright, and loyal to 
liia profession, and seemed to have caught the mantle of his 
more eminent father, and the earlier preachers. A good and 
useful preacher of the Gospel, one of the men who by unosten- 
tatious and conscientious labour, both in and out of the pulpit, 
have helped to consolidate and extend the influence of the Church 
of Christ. 

" I am, my dear sir, yours in much sympathy, 

"John Rattexburt. 

"J. M. Hare, Esq." 

Though it was at Newark that Mr Hare found the flock 
committed to his charge most deeply and largely imbued 
with an earnest zeal for the conversion of the Jews, the exist- 
ence of a sermon on Psalm cxxii. 6, first mentioned as 
preached in 1859, serves to show that he took a personal 
interest in this good work many years before his ministry 
in Nottinghamshire. As, however, there is no note in hi 
diaries to determine whether it was written at Bridlington 
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or at Knaresborough, Newark appears to present the most 
appropriate occasion for its introduction. And yet, the first 
paragraph, to any one familiar with the actual circumstances, 
would point out the circuit in which it was originally de- 
livered. " I shall not attempt anything on this quarterly 
occasion" observes the preacher, " pretending to the for- 
mality, exactness, and instructiveness of a lecture, but rather 
content myself with a brief and simple exhortation : " words 
these from which it might be inferred that he was one 
of several who had agreed to establish and conduct a 
quarterly lecture on the subject of the evangelisation of 
the Jews. 

The emphasis which he proceeds to lay on prayer for 
that end, has reminded one reader of the manuscript of an 
amusing, yet really serious anecdote. The late Dr John 
Harris, author of " Mammon/' was presiding at a meeting of 
the Congregational Union in London, when the subject of 
consideration was the mode and order of the denomina- 
tional worship. Being loudly called upon for his own opinion, 
he complied. His own experience, he said, had led him to 
question whether they were not too rigid in their adherence 
to a set succession of hymns, prayers, readings, sermons, 
and so forth. "For example," he added, "when it has 
been my privilege to be one of the congregation instead of 
being in the pulpit, I have sometimes felt so entirely edified 
and satisfied with what we style * the long prayer/ as to be 
inclined to rise in my pew, and say, ' I have heard enough ; 
pray excuse me the sermon. ,,, So Mr Hare. "I believe," 
ne declares in this discourse, " that, at many of our Christian 
gatherings, the fittest words that can be spoken are, ' Let 
us pray/ Many a time this is really the only course open 
to us. Well were it for the churches did we feel ourselves 
shut up to prayer. It might almost be said to many Chris- 
tian ministers, ' See ye not how that ye prevail nothing ? ' 
Not a few of us are reasonably dissatisfied with the result of 
our labour ; and how to remedy our marked deficiency, we 
know not. We are at our wits' end : let us pray more. 
It is not for want of numbers, skill, — combinations, systems, 
and schemes, — institutions, machinery, and money, — that we 
faiL Ah ! conversion, whether of Jew or of Gentile, is a 
Divine work. We think that we can do great things ; but, 
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indeed, those which we can do by ourselves, are very little 
things. To your closets, Israel ! to your knees ! Do no less, 
but pray far more. God yields to prayer. What is brought 
about by it, is seen to be His work. The greatest power 
man is permitted to exercise, is that of prayer. The best 
thing we can do for any person or community is, to pray for 
them." 

In application of these views to the case of God's ancient 
people, the preacher exhorted his hearers how to pray and 
what to pray for. They were to pray, " that the veil might 
be taken away from the heart of the Jew when Moses is 
read ; that he might be prepared and enabled to discern 
the meaning of his own Seriptures ; that, despite of the 
prejudices imbibed with his mother's milk, and which 
Gentile coolness, cruelty, and oppression have strengthened, 
and notwithstanding the misinterpretations to which from 
childhood he had been accustomed, he might at length 
discern in the law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms, things which can be fulfilled in none but Jesus ; 
that, one by one, the individual children of Abraham may 
be blessed in Abraham's Seed ; that the chosen nation may 
receive Him, and that so all Israel may be saved. Say, 
' Lord, save Thy people, the remnant of Israel ! ' Yet, 
such prayer, in order to being effectual, must not be the 
utterance of ignorance but of intelligence ; not of thought- 
lessness, but of earnest desire ; not of indifference and un- 
belief, but of that confidence of hope which is warranted by 
the Word of God. We must know what we ask, and what 
to ask. Let us, then, acquaint ourselves with the origin of 
the Jews, their election of God, their history; their former 
prosperity, happiness, and honour; their unfaithfulness 
and sin ; the calamities that have come upon them by 
the displeasure of God ; their dispersion, singularity, and 
sameness, in every land and age ; their present religious 
condition, prevailing errors, prejudices, and blindness ; the 
prophecies which have gone before respecting their future 
destiny, the possibility, the certainty of their ultimate 
restoration. Let us but familiarise ourselves with these 
circumstances and aspects of their case, and we jhall know 
how to present it before the throne of God. Let us read 
before we pray, think before we pray, enter into the matter 
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before we kneel down ; then shall we offer petitions on their 
behalf, at once true, appropriate, and acceptable. But we 
must really long for their welfare, and not be as defective 
in our love to them and zeal for their conversion as we are 
in our knowledge of their condition. Ah ! when we can 
weep for them, we shall pray for them. Do not both 
Testaments concur," asked the preacher in conclusion, " in 
assuring us, that Israel is not, cannot be, forgotten, forsaken, 
or utterly and finally cast off; but shall yet be made an eternal 
excellency, a joy of many generations ? Are not the brightest 
pages of prophecy radiant with this promise, and is not the 
blessed consummation of all things awaiting its fulfilment ?" 

Of the statistics of Mr Hare's preaching in, the Newark 
Circuit, there exist no means of calculation from his appoint- 
ment in August 1869 to the beginning of 1872, and then 
only for the first eight months. For the two intervening 
years, there has been discovered no diary at all. Of the 
strain and tenour of his preaching abundant specimens 
might be given ; but it happens that several of his sermons 
there, possessed a peculiar interest. To them, therefore, any 
notices or extracts will be confined. At Christmas 1869, 
he preached from Luke ii. 8-12. "The birth of Jesus," he 
observed in opening, " has been placed by human authori- 
ties in every month of the year. The Papal Church, 
emboldened by her assumed infallibility, has presumed to 
settle the question, declaring that He was born on the 
twenty-fifth day of December. We do not bow to the de- 
cisions and decrees of that communion : we rather suspect 
that neither the day nor the month is certainly known. 
From all which it may be inferred, that the solemn religious 
celebration of the great event at any particular time is not 
obligatory, however expedient it may be. It cannot be 
wrong however, it must be pleasant, and it ought to be 
most profitable, to commemorate, as we do this day, the 
glorious fact" 

Referring to the lowly circumstances of the birth of the 
Holy Child Jesus, the preacher asked, " Is there no lesson 
here for us ? Did not the Lord of all take upon Him our 
flesh under these circumstances, in order that all mankind 
might follow the example of His great humility ? Can we 
discern in this uncradled infant the Son of the Highest, 
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thus veiled and diminished that He might reach and remedy 
our degradation, and not renounce for ever all self-elation, 
compliment, and conceit, and take our proper place, in the 
dust?" 

To whom was the heavenly announcement " tidings of 
great joy?" "To such as say they have not sinned, and 
have no sin, and are therefore safe, blameless, without cause 
for fear, and happy, the message of the Angel will be a 
mockery. But to him who is condemned of himself, haunted 
by the remembrance of countless crimes, and crushed by 
the anticipation of approaching judgment, it will be of all 
announcements the sweetest, fittest, and best. Nay ; what- 
ever be the ills from which we suffer or the evils that we 
dread ; whatever can pollute and degrade, disturb or distract; 
whatever dishearten or dismay, disappoint or vex, endanger 
or harm, imperil or destroy, — from all shall the Saviour 
whom I announce as born to you this day, absolve and for 
ever deliver. Oh ! let us all hear ; attend ; understand ; 
keep continually in mind, this blessed Gospel. Not on 
Christmas-day only, but every day, let us contemplate ' with 
outstretched necks ' and eager, strained eyes, this crown of 
mercies and of marvels. A Saviour promised ! a Saviour 
given ! a Saviour born ! And such a Saviour, provided by 
God, sent by God, Himself God ! * What shall we render 
to Him ? ' What thanks ! what affection ! what service ! 
what sacrifice of obedience, and what songs of praise ! " 

This occasional sermon was followed at Easter by a second, 
in which, from Luke xxiv. 46, he descanted somewhat on the 
fact and consequences of the Resurrection of the Lord. "The 
affairs of our redemption," he began by observing, "had 
reached an awful crisis, when Jesus, having died, had been 
taken down from the Cross, and lay entombed in Joseph's 
sepulchre. He on whom our help was laid, seemed van- 
quished. We trusted, said the two unweeting disciples, as 
they walked and were sad, that it had been He which should 
have redeemed Israel; but there He lies, a dead man ! Yes, 
a solemn silence prevails, a dread suspense, a pause in the 
march of the Divine dispensations ; and the whole Eleven 
are ready to exclaim, What next? But now, even now, 
during all this doubt and dismay, is the Son of Man glori- 
fied. His humiliation having reached its lowest point, His 
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exaltation begins to ensue. He fell to rise ; and, since He 
could fall no lower, rise He must. He stooped to conquer ; 
and, in stooping having conquered, He must now triumph glo- 
riously. And so it came to pass : He that was dead revived." 
The Resurrection of the Crucified is so cardinal a fact, 
that, although it has been demonstrated and asserted to 
even sceptical satisfaction, there may be an intrinsic as 
well as a personal interest in showing how Mr Hare 
marshalled the evidence of this great truth. The Apostles, 
men of sound mind and unimpeachable integrity, affirmed 
that they had subsequently seen, handled, conversed and 
eaten with, Him whom before death they had long and 
intimately known. In this testimony nothing could make 
them falter, and most of them sealed it with their blood. 
Nor could they have been deceived ; for they were most 
familiar with every feature, cast, and expression of His 
countenance, with every tone and accent of His voice. 
Most incredulous and indisposed, unapt and reluctant to 
believe Him risen, they yet could not resist the sure signs 
of living identity that He put before them. As little did 
they deceive others. What motive or inducement had they ? 
None of the characters of deceivers appear in them, but 
all the marks of simple, artless, honest men. Their testi- 
mony, too, was confirmed by several undoubted and other* 
wise unaccountable facts. How came the tomb to be empty, 
and what had become of its tenant ? As to these things, 
there were but two reports : that of the Jews, and that of 
the Apostles. The former was utterly incredible, an un- 
sustained assertion, altogether unlikely, and, indeed, im- 
possible. In no mood or plight were the Disciples to take 
away the body ; and, had they attempted, how could they 
have accomplished it ? If the soldiers were asleep, how did 
they know it 1 If awake, why did they not prevent it ? 
The account of the Jews being rejected, that of the 
Apostles must be accepted. This conclusion is strongly 
supported. The whole spirit and demeanour of the Eleven 
underwent a marvellous change. On the very day, we 
find them in the morning disconsolate, disappointed, 
dispirited, dismayed; but, before night, reassured, com- 
forted, and joyfully declaring, with good courage, the stu- 
pendous fact. And, startling as it was, the announcement 
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gained extensive credit. For it was not made in distant 
lands, and among strangers to that which had occurred; 
nor yet in private places and among select companies. No, 
but in Jerusalem and Judaea ; yea, on the very spot where 
Jesus had been publicly slain, and buried in a sealed and 
guarded tomb. The places were open and the assemblies 
large, where, in the face and teeth of those who had first 
compassed and then witnessed the Crucifixion, they cried 
aloud, * This Jesus, whom ye by wicked hands have slain, 
hath God raised up, whereof all we are witnesses,' Had 
this been a false assertion, how easily could they, and how 
eagerly would they who heard, have denied and disproved 
it ! But no ; multitudes, and, among them, not a few 
accomplices in the transaction, at once believed, and openly 
professed their faith." 

Having, on these and other grounds, established the fact, 
the preacher proceeded to show how and why " it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.* 
" Had He remained under the pains of death, or never 
shown Himself among the living, how coflld it have been 
known that He was no impostor, how ascertained with 
absolute conviction that 'this man' had not blasphemed 
in saying that He was the Son of God ? Moreover, He 
had predicted and promised His resurrection as distinctly 
as He had foretold His death. On the due accomplishment 
of these sayings, therefore, His claims were staked. But 
accomplished they were ; and on this fact, as on a rock, 
our faith, our whole faith, is built, and cannot fall. By 
their quibbles and refinements, ingenious and perverse 
sceptics may for a while obscure and even unsettle our 
views of divine inspiration or other evidences of revealed 
religion'; but here is something that all minds may appre- 
ciate and understand, a statement easily tested. Did Jesus 
rise again ? He did. This proved, we fall back upon the 
one fact, which is decisive and enough. 

" This one fact, the resurrection of the Lord, evinces the 
efficacy of His death, the acceptance of His sacrifice, and 
the completeness of our redemption. Dying to expiate our 
sins, had He not risen, might we not have justly feared that 
the sin-offering was either unsuitable or insufficient f Sur- 
rendered as He was to Divine Justice as our surety, had 
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He not been released and restored, where had been the 
proof of His having answered all demands ? He remaining 
a prisoner among the dead, we must have despaired of life. 
For it was requisite that the reconciled Father should, as 
the God of Peace, bring again from the dead Our Lord 
Jesus, to show and assure us that He was pacified. Ah 1 
well, this illustrious and convincing proof we have ! " 

Several circumstances, it would seem, concurred on Mr 
Hare's appointment to Newark, not indeed to waken (that 
was never needed), but to widen and acuminate, his interest 
in the whole sphere of human affairs. The place is a sort of 
gate between north and south, east and west. The Metho- 
dist people, from these and other circumstances, proved to 
be remarkably broad and catholic in their Christian sym- 
pathies. The communication with the capital was direct, 
facile, quick, and constant. His family connections with it 
were threefold. And, his own susceptible mind and heart 
concurring, he came, perhaps, to be more than ever before 
keenly alive to the social condition and moral necessities of 
the nation and the world at large. Thus, among his ser- 
mons preached in this central town, one is found embracing 
a general survey of the condition of English manners and 
morals. The very text (Ezekiel vi. 11) is trumpet-toned: 
"Thus saith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and 
stamp with thy foot, and say, Alas for all the evil abomina- 
tions of the House of Israel ! for they shall fall by the 
sword, by the famine, and by the pestilence." After a brief 
reference to the first application of the fearful message, the 
preacher began to regard it as a call upon his own hearers, 
as typical representatives of a nation not less privileged 
than the Jews, to " consider our own ways, mourn over our 
own crimes, and tremble lest similar calamities should come 
upon us." In the first place, he marked some of the 
abominations which prevail in the midst of us, and then 
showed how they should be regarded and dealt with by 
the faithful people of God. Though incomplete, it was a 
fearful list, — infidelity, idolatry, formalism, and profanity. 

Strange as Infidelity might look when found in a land 
where the Truth and its evidence are constantly and in every 

Elace set forth, there was more of it, he thought, than such as 
ved in comparative retirement supposed. In that town, a 
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few, doubtless, avowed themselves unbelievers, and many- 
more, in private conversation and confidential intercourse, 
denied the faith. But, in our cities and more densely 
populated districts (such as Lancashire), were to be found 
congregated numbers and organised societies rejecting the 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity, and even daring to 
affirm that there is no God. Infidel or grossly licentious 
publications had long been circulated by millions of copies 
annually. Yet unbelief is the direct offshoot of a proud, 
foolish, and polluted heart, having little or nothing to do 
with calm and impartial deliberation, although not scrupling 
to teach, that, for aught to be feared hereafter, every man 
may do here as he lists ! 

Idolatry in England was exhibited as displayed under 
three forms, — Popery, man-worship, and money-worsliip. 
The first of these was spoken of as " though not in any 
sense (thank God !) the established religion of our country, 
far too much recognised, patronised, favoured, fawned upon, 
and feared, by the elevated in rank and office, as well as by 
the populace." The idolatry of man-worship was described 
as mainly consisting in "trusting to genius and skill, 
sagacity and administrative ability, exclusive of Divine 
interposition, when any public calamity is to be arrested or 
any public good to be secured ; which ascribes deliverances 
to man's rather than to God's providence ; which adores, or 
almost adores, nobility, wealth, brilliancy of parts, learning, 
eloquence, or military valour, overlooking entirely our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the blessed and only Potentate, to 
whom are honour and power everlasting. We see, indeed, 
no temple confessedly erected to the honour of pagan deities ; 
but we do see ' hero-worship ' without, and perhaps within, 
the Church ; man worshipping his fellow-man, whether it be 
the Pope, the poet, the priest, or the preacher, by putting 
him in God's stead !" As to money-worship, Mammon has 
votaries on every side. "See," exclaims the preacher, 
" how they throng our streets, our marts, our shops ! How 
they ' exalt ' their idol ' above all that is called God/ or 
good ! How they swear allegiance to his supremacy, con- 
secrate themselves to his shrine, and sell their souls to his 
service ! ye money-lovers, ye earth-worms, ye devotees 
to the ' main chance !' ye who seem to suppose that gain is 
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godliness, or something better ! ye who will be rich by any 
means, at any sacrifice or hazard, who, like Judas, will sell 
your Saviour any day for thirty pieces of silver, have you 
forgotten that, as we ' brought nothing into this world/ so 
* it is certain that we can carry nothing out ? ' Ah ! my 
friends, not in pagan lands alone, but even in our own 
Britain, idolatry, * the abominable thing that God hateth,' 
rears its defiant front, a hydra-headed monster." 

Under the head of Formalism, Mr Hare comprehended 
generally " the substitution of outward acts, empty show, 
pompous or even becoming forms, for the worship and 
service of the heart." Particularly he condemned Popery 
and " the Oxford ritual, a very near approach to that of 
Rome." This system "puts the priest between the sinner 
and his Saviour, the sacraments into the place of the Spirit, 
honours the Church rather than Christ, and insists more 
upon the observation of outward ceremonies than upon the 
faith which worketh by love." To this severe denunciation, 
however, he appended a candid avowal. " We do not pre- 
tend," he continued, " that this evil is confined to the Angli- 
can and Roman Communions. There is formalism in all 
Christian congregations, even in our own. Everywhere there 
is too much dependence upon the letter, the outward act, 
appearance and form. Everywhere there is a tendency to 
substitute the letter for the spirit, the sign for the thing 
signified, the means for the end ; the seemliness of external 
decorum and the pomp or pretence of worship for the devout 
exercises of the heart. Architecture and music, solemnity 
of utterance and orderly behaviour, have, no doubt, their 
place, use, and propriety ; but they are pitiful things, and 
altogether out of place, when no longer subservient to or 
expressive of worship in spirit and in truth." 

The reader may be left to conceive for himself of what 
the preacher said under the other heads of discourse. 

The biographer's attention has been arrested by three 
sermons, preached in series, on as many passages in Psalm 
cxix., exemplifying the Psalmist's love, appreciation, and 
profound reverence of the Divine " law." It was with him 
" a passion as well as a principle." Mr Hare used this in 
rebuke of our modern indifference to a book of that law so 
much more complete than that which he pondered so 
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" eagerly n and with such " enamoured n delight. As well 
he might ; for now, at any rate, it is a vine " whose grapes 
cluster." There is nothing like it elsewhere. It is in all 
respects " wonderful ;" for consistency, symmetry, purity, 
completeness, perfection. "What a wonderful account of 
creation, of God's perpetual, universal, and particular provi- 
dence ; holding our souls in life ; upholding, caring for, 
watching over all; feeding, strengthening, supporting, 
guiding, and blessing every living thing. Here we see our 
fall and our redemption, the solemn judgment and ever- 
lasting future, the mystery of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion, the Holy Spirit's agency in the production of all moral 
good without any violation of man's free agency. Ah ! we 
want not another or a larger Bible, but only to be let into 
the crowding wonders of this. Distinguish always the 
spirit and the letter, but never separate the two. It 
requires no new faculty or mental power. All needed is, 
that moral obstructions be out of the way. ' To read it, is 
our duty ; but is it our delight ? Yet, here we have the 
thoughts of God ; given in human words, but words which 
He has chosen. " I protest to you," exclaimed the preacher, 
in a kind of rapture caught from the Psalmist's example, 
" I many times rise from the perusal of human writings, 
thanking God, with ecstasy, for such authors, such vigour 
of thought, cogency of argument, beauty of illustration, 
brilliancy of wit, glow of feeling, and force of expression. 
But how much more ought I to thank Him for the trans- 
cendent excellence of the Scriptures, for His own divine 
thoughts and words, for the perfection of wisdom and 
knowledge, beauty and style, which this blessed Book con- 
tains ! " If we rightly view our privilege, we shall " read 
the whole Bible ; omitting no part entirely and always, 
lest we should miss some word of instruction or admonition, 
of warning or guidance, of encouragement and comfort, 
plain enough and in season, though in the midst, perhaps, 
of much that is obscure, and apparently inapplicable and 
unavailing. Further, we shall meditate on what we read ; 
read it again and again, linger over it, revolve it in our 
minds, look at it on all sides, and mark well its import, 
bearings, and consequences. He must dive into this ocean 
who would reach the precious pearls which it contains. It 
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is the armoury of God ; and to sinner and saint, as to their 
common Saviour, it supplies a shield and defence against 
any temptation, in some word of which we can say with 
Him, « It is written.' " 

Mr Hare naturally outlived most of the senior brethren 
who were supernumeraries in his circuits. Two survive, — 
Joseph Roberts, who began to travel in 1814,* and Henry 
B. Britten in 1825. But Robert Beauchamp, whom he 

* The Rev. Joseph Roberts, who was Mr Hare's Superintendent at 
Pontefract in 1855-6, departed this life on the 18th of June, 1874 ; 
and the press has been stopped to introduce this record of the fact. 
He was in the eighty-fifth year of his age and the sixtieth of his 
ministry. His regular labours ended in 1868. At first, he resided at 
BarnBley, but removed to Bradford-on-Avon, the circuit in which he 
was bereaved of his wife, and where he also has died. She was the 
model of a Methodist preacher's wife, and he no less excellent as a 
minister and pastor, a colleague and a friend. For two years and 
more, he suffered in the head, but bore pain with patience, and often 
called upon his soul to bless the Lord his God ; till within a few days 
of his death, when he lost the power of speech. His last hours were 
soothed by his married daughters ; and his remains were followed to 
the grave containing those of his wife, by their son and one of their 
sons-in-law ; together with many church-officers and a concourse of the 
people. In the funeral services, the Chairman of the Bath District 
and the preachers of the Bradford Circuit took part ; and the Rev. 
Charles Povah preached the funeral sermon from " When the Chief 
Shepherd shaU appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. " " I have much pleasure," writes the Rev. Henry Hastling. 
now of Bolton, "in saying that your brother, Mr Lockwood, and 
myself, as also Mr Hare's successor, regarded the late Rev. Joseph 
Roberts with warm affection when his associates in the Pontefract 
Circuit. His cheerful piety and evident purity of motive ; the frank- 
ness of his manner; his transparency, his prayerfulness, and his 
unwearied labours, — all these won for him the esteem and love, not 
only of his colleagues, but also of the entire circuit. With remarkable 
fidelity he carried out John Wesley's 'Twelve Rules of a Helper,' 
especially the first : ' Be diligent. Never be unemployed. Never be 
triflingly employed. Never while away time, nor spend more time at 
any place than is strictly necessary. 1 He had the talent of usefulness 
in a high degree ; exercising over others a marvellous power, the 
power of goodness, whereby he influenced even worldly men to support 
the cause of God to an extent not often witnessed. Everyone spoke 
kindly of him, and he never spoke uncharitably of any." Re-united in 
one grave and in Paradise, he and his partner in this life serenely wait 
lor the hope of righteousness, the Son from heaven, the voice of the 
archangel, the trumpet call to the first resurrection, and the adoption 
to be then completed by the redemption of the body. 
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found and left at Newark, preceded him by a few months, 
as Richard Heape has followed him, to the rest which 
remaineth for every good and faithful servant. The former, 
it is remarkable, began and ended life on the same day of 
the year, being born in Limerick, April 28, 1798, and dying 
in London, April 28, 1873. The name finds mention by 
Mr Wesley in the journal of his Irish travels. Mr Hare 
and his family had much pleasure in the society of Mr 
Beauchamp and his, and found in him the qualities men- 
tioned in the Minutes of Conference, — a pleasing manner, 
a reverent piety, a consistent life, and a character without 
spot. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DUNSTABLE : THE LAST CIRCUIT. 
[1872-1873.] 

" The night is far spent ; the day is at hand." — Paul. 

"And thus they came up to the gate." — Buntan. 

" But now, methinks, I stand easy ; my foot is fixed upon that on 
which the feet of the priests that bare the Ark of the Covenant 
stood while Israel went over Jordan." — Ibidem. 

On the 6th of March, 1758, John Wesley made the only- 
visit to Dunstable recorded in his published journal. He 
left London at seven on a Monday morning, " the wind, 
with rain, blowing in his face all the way to Dunstable, 
where," he states, "we exchanged the main road for the 
fields, which, having been just ploughed, were deep enough : 
however, before three, we came to Swindon," — a village 
now in the Dunstable Circuit, with Mr J. Finch for a resi- 
dent local preacher. The indefatigable horseman, then in 
his prime, was on his way to Bedford, to preach the famous 
sermon entitled "The Great Assize." How different the 
state of things in 1872, when Dunstable expected its new 
Superintendent, by one or other of the three main railways 
which pass within a few miles of the town, and at one of 
two stations accommodating the inhabitants at each of its 
extremities ! 

Mr Hare entered " Chapel House" in the Square, on the 
evening of August 30, neither himself nor any other person, 
familiar or new acquaintances, suspecting that it would be 
his last circuit, the place of his decease and sepulture. He 
and his family were courteously received by the Rev. James 
Greenland, his resident colleague, and by Mr Charles Lock- 
hart, Circuit Steward. Two days after his arrival, accom- 
panied by Mr Lester, a local preacher, he opened his com- 
mission at Toddington, a considerable village, where the 
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Society is numerous enough to engage the special care of the 
third minister. " I can only say," writes Mr Lester, " that, 
from first to last, I always esteemed it a privilege to be in 
his company, as his conversation was very spiritual. He 
invariably manifested a deep concern for the welfare of the 
circuit ; and, when he spoke in the pulpit, it seemed as 
though every word came directly from his heart. I firmly 
believe his only aim was to save souls." 

It will be remembered at Toddington, that he spoke from 
these words, " God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." The next day he 
returned to the village to attend its yearly tea-meeting. On 
this occasion, he introduced himself to that portion of his 
new charge in a pleasant speech. " You never," he said, 
" saw me before yesterday ; but you have soon seen me 
again. Don't let us be long in becoming friends. To adopt 
a phrase which I have heard further north, 'Marry me 
quickly;" 

Before the end of that week, he had visited the day- 
schools. On his first appearance at Greenfield, he took tea 
with Mr Calcott. His pastoral visits were begun at Teb- 
worth and Chalton; but a whole week had not elapsed 
before the friends at Dunstable began to receive those 
domiciliary attentions which they soon learned to prize; 
nor will Mr Dyer, one may feel assured, ever lose the 
sense of that mark of confidence which he received, than 
which a minister, being a father, could bestow none more 
signal. 

" We are now," on the 3d of September Mr Hare wrote 
to his brother, " almost settled here. Our new residence 
is, I think, in every way, better than we expected to find 
it. We like the town, which is country-like, but open, 
clean, healthy, and cheerful enough. Our house, very 
pleasantly situated in the centre of the place [styled " the 
Square], if old-fashioned in its appearance and arrange- 
ments, is both respectably and comfortably furnished, with 
a small, but neat piece of garden behind it. Mr Greenland 
(my colleague) is our immediate neighbour ; and his house 
only separates us from the chapel, which is large, and (as 
I am told), somewhat beautiful [His first Sabbath had 
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been spent in the country.] We had a very kind reception, 
and seem likely to find a number of cordial friends. 

" The country places are of considerable strength and 
importance I have already fairly plunged into my work, 
having held three services on Sunday at Toddington, at- 
tended a tea and public meeting there last night, and en- 
gaged to drive out ten miles to preach and give tickets this 
evening. On Wednesday and Thursday also, I have ap- 
pointments in the country. My dear wife likes the appear- 
ance of things very much, and the girls are in capital spirits, 
having the prospect of pleasant walks and pleasant com- 
panions. This afternoon (Wednesday), Margaret and I are 
invited to a ' Harvest Home Dinner/ and, on Friday, to an 
entertainment of tea, music, and recitations, given by Mr 
Greenland's Young Men's Class for Mutual Improvement. 
We hope that you are all well, and that, ere long, we 
shall see some of you here. Our united love to all, and 
kindest remembrances to Dr Todd and Mrs Eley. Edward 
purposes a tour to the north of Italy with a friend on the 
26th instant." 

During September, this invitation was accepted by his 
brother and sister, who spent several days under the new 
roof, finding the chapel and the town as described, the Sunday 
congregation very large, and to an obvious extent composed 
of young women, whose clear voices gave a melodious ful- 
ness to the singing, and the week-night prayer-meeting 
numerously attended, with the same proportion of fair girls 
engaged in the light and elegant trade of the town. It 
was pleasant to hear this class of the inhabitants uniformly 
well spoken of by serious and experienced observers. Mr 
Hare's guests had regret in both finding and leaving their 
sister in a weak state of health, so soon after a change of 
residence ; and, for this and other reasons, were led to 
question whether the well- water on which the town then 
depended, rising to the surface through thick beds of chalk, 
might not be prejudicial to new-comers. Since then, a 
supply from a distance has been afforded, and out of sources 
less, at least, open to objection. On the 11th of October 
1872, exactly a year before Mr Hare's death, Dr Hicks 
was called in, and prescribed for Mrs Hare. Before the 
expiration of the month, however, her husband was able 
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to announce the sure, though gradual, restoration of her 
strength ; but, while he added, "The rest of us are well," 
it was with this exception, " I write early in the day, and 
with an unsteady hand/' 

The first sermon Mr Hare composed in his last circuit, 
appears to have been begun and completed on September 
21; and he preached the next sermon from 1 Thes. v. 23, 
24, on the doctrine and privilege of entire sanctification, 
in the " Station Chapel." In the last week of the month, 
he presided over " harvest tea-meetings " at Dagnall and 
Whipsnade, and, about the same time, received a letter 
from the Rev. W. Henry Thompson, of Newark, to the 
following effect : — 

" We hope the new sphere will prove in every way a 
suitable one, both as regards health, and as regards that 
almost indefinable quality of adaptation which is so much 
more happily realised by us in some spheres than in others. 
The Financial District Meeting was held at Derby yester- 
day, in the vestry of King Street Chapel. All dined 
together at the Bell Inn — about ninety present. This is a 
little divergent from old usages. The scheme for a re- 
arrangement of districts was referred to a committee, to 
report in May. It only affects us by the loss of Leicester 
and Peterborough, both of which, by the way, are pro- 
posed to be attached to your Bedford District. You have 
heard of Mr Eggleston's decease. He went very quietly 
at last. A truly noble soul !" 

During October, Mr Hare met the Society at the large 
and populous village of Houghton Regis, took the chair at 
the Harlington and Leegrave missionary meetings, and pre- 
sided over the yearly tea-meeting at Chalton. 

Mr Scholfield, of Lane-side, Bagslate, Rochdale, was one 
of those to whom he sent a particular account of the new 
position in which he found himself. " My dear friend," he 
wrote, "your letter gave me much pleasure. I am glad 
and grateful that you do not forget me. I dare say that 
one result of your long solitude and affliction is that you 
bestow more thoughts (kind thoughts) upon your friends, 
and offer more prayers in their behalf, than those who are 
immersed in business and constantly mingling in the crowd. 
I am pleased to hear of my old Bagslate friends, and pray 
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that they may prosper. My love to them : also specially 
to Mrs Scholfield and Miss Taylor. When your note came 
to hand, my brother was spending a few days with me ; so 
that I read your communication to him (describing your 
character and circumstances), and he was evidently much 
gratified by your kind and approving reference to his corres- 
pondence respecting Mr Everett. We are now about settled 
in this circuit. We were appointed to it in accordance 
with our request to be nearer London for the sake of our 
two elder sons. Dunstable is a pleasant little town, very 
open, with a chalky soil and healthy and bracing atmos- 
phere. We have the downs on both sides, and are sur- 
rounded by a somewhat picturesque country. Methodism 
has large hold and influence both in the town and in the 
villages. In the latter, several of them, our congregations 
and Societies are considerable ; and, in the former, we have 
a noble chapel and congregation, a large Society, two Sun- 
day schools, and one day-school. We have with us a great 
number of young women, occupied in the straw-plait and 
hat and bonnet trade. They are very affable, much 
attached to their ministers, and, except when very busy, 
attend well upon the ordinances of the Word and worship. 
They also improve much our congregational singing. If the 
ladies throughout the country had the good taste and sense 
to wear real bonnets made of Dunstable straw, our finances 
would be even better than they are. We need more, and, 
I trust, are more anxiously desiring, spiritual prosperity. 
We are now holding half-hour prayer-meetings at noon and 
others at night, in the hope that God will hear us, and send 
down the Holy Ghost. We left our Newark friends with 
great regret ; and are thankful to find our new associates so 
much like them. I am sorry that I have so little to com- 
municate. Were I at your snug fireside, the kettle boiling, 
and you and I just warmed up with a cup of Mrs Schol- 
field's tea, we should have enough to talk about, and scarcely 
know how to part. May He who joined the two disciples 
on their way to Emmaus, abide with you, night and day, 
and make your heart to burn within you often ! " 

Between November 11 and December 11, Mr Hare 
attended, as Superintendent, no fewer than five missionary 
meetings, at Dunstable, Westoning, Sundon, Toddington, 
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and Tebworth. Not long after he entered the circuit, the 
Rev. W. H. Weatherill, a former local preacher, left it to take 
his first Conference appointment, which was to Shepton 
Mallet. Although this gentleman had known the new 
Superintendent for but the short interval between leaving 
one circuit and settling in another, " that brief and com- 
paratively superficial acquaintance was sufficient, " as he 
himself writes, " to call forth feelings of esteem and love. 
I never remember any other minister travelling in my native 
circuit, to whom I felt so disposed to open my mind and 
speak freely on matters relating to personal religious life. 
To Mr Hare I felt I could unfold any peculiarities of 
religious experience, and converse with him unreservedly 
respecting any doubts and fears that might oppress my 
mind. His goodness inspired confidence, and his devoted 
life induced reliance on his spiritual understanding and in- 
sight. I remember the import of his parting words when I 
was starting for my first scene of ministerial labour : — « Take 
care of your health, of your mind, and of your heart ; but 
the heart first, keep that right.' I received one letter from 
him which I greatly value. It is eminently characteristic ; 
brief, but full, and to the point ; so kindly and sympathetic 
in tone, so earnest, devout, and practical in spirit." 

" We are glad," Mr Hare wrote in answer, " to hear of 
your health, happiness, and labours ; and hope that our 
gracious Lord will bless you with assurance of His accept- 
ance and with success. If we seek to please and satisfy God 
in all things, we shall be indeed the servants of Christ, 
and He will be with us. To do everything as to Him, how- 
ever, requires constant and severe circumspection and effort 
on our part, and is practicable only by Divine grace. We 
are going on here too quietly. No marked results appear ; 
and, no doubt, it is our own fault. I hope to arrange for 
a resumption of special prayer-meetings ; but must pray 
much more myself. Whipsnade missionary meeting, to be 
held next Wednesday, will be our last for 1872. I shall 
then have . assisted in thirteen. Pray take care of your 
health, and have great faith in God." 

On Christmas Eve, Mr Hare, as usual, wrote to his bro- 
ther. The opening words are solemnly emphatic in the 
review : " My dear brother, once more, at least/ 9 and he 
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went on to pray, that " our most indulgent God would 
give us merry hearts as well as cheerful countenances, 
filling them with the true Christian gratitude and joy. My 
dear wife is, I am thankful to believe, gradually recovering 
her strength. Dark and cheerless would be our Christmas 
board, were she even secluded in her chamber. Ernest came 
home last night, bearing with him a capital report : no one 
mark of diligence below two, seven one, and conduct * very 
good.' He is the twentieth boy in the school, and seems 
modestly confident of obtaining the additional year." 

On Christmas-day, 1873, Mr Hare preached his last ser- 
mon respecting that holy festival, the discourse being an 
entirely new one. Taking for his text, " Thanks be unto 
God for His unspeakable gift," he said, " We do not affirm 
that on this very day Jesus was born in Bethlehem ; but 
we so far acquiesce in the judgment, and comply with the 
custom, of the general Church, as to commemorate on this 
day the most joyful and glorious of all events. Every gift 
of God to man is of inestimable value and unutterably kind 
and condescending ; but this is of all His gifts the chief, 
the greatest, least to have been anticipated, most expressive 
of God's love and pity, and most productive of good to 
man." With this preface, he discoursed on the source of the 
gift, the gift itself, its countless, ineffable, and enduring 
effects ; and its objects, to whom given, on whom bestowed. 
It was the gift, he said, of possible salvation, declaring 
(apparently in the words of some other preacher) that, " were 
there no other argument for the corruption of our nature, 
the cold and indifferent way in which we praise God for 
the gift of His own Son, is a demonstration of the fact." 
" But," said Mr Hare in conclusion, " not to accept this 
unspeakable gift, is the unspeakable sin." 

The year ended with Watchnight in the " Square Chapel," 
and a sermon on the words, " It is high time to awake out 
of sleep." 

In the transition from one year to another, Mr Hare 
admonished himself on several points ; on asking God to 
" teach him to do His will," on " searching the Scrip- 
tures," on " praying in faith and in love," on " believing 
in the forgiveness of sins," and on " doing all for God and 
in God." He charged himself to have more regard than 
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ever to " present usefulness," to a do what good he could 
to-day," both "at home" and "where he was appointed," 
and, above all other objects of pursuit, to " go and seek tfc 
one lost sheep." On New Year's Day he preached at Kens- 
worth, from Komans xiii. 1 1 ; perhaps, in accordance with 
one of his yearly resolutions, preaching to himself as con- 
sciously as to any other person, when he called upon all to 
" awake out of sleep," and reminding the faithful, not per- 
haps without self-application, " Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed." At the Eenewal of the Covenant, 
for the last time on earth, in the Square Chapel, his text 
was, " Yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive 
from the dead." 

On the 10th of January, he attended the united prayer- 
meeting in the Baptist Chapel, under the presidency of the 
venerable Daniel Gould, who, in the same year, kept the 
jubilee of his ministry at Dunstable. Seven days after, he 
was " indisposed from cold ; " but it did not prevent him 
from holding the missionary meeting at HudnalL On the 
24th, he took tea with Miss Rudd in the regular course of 
his pastoral calls. On the 27th, he heard the Rev. Richard 
Roberts lecture at the Square Chapel on the subject of 
John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, who, on 
the 9th of February, 1555, was burned at the stake in the 
former city, " dying," says John Fox, " as quietly as a child in 
his bed." On the 29th, he was present at the local meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance. On the 10th of February, he 
attended a meeting on behalf of the evangelisation of the 
Jews, — a cause in which sympathy with his friends at 
Newark had deepened his interest. On the 4th of March, 
he visited Mr Rudd, and, on the 15th, called upon his 
sister. On the 25th, he took the chair at the Temper- 
ance Hall in Leegrave. On the 2d of April, he was ac- 
companied by Mrs Hare to Toddington, where they visited 
together no fewer than fifteen persons. On Good Friday, 
the day notwithstanding, he was called upon to officiate in 
a marriage. His youngest son was with him in Easter 
week on a visit to Harlington. On the 25th of April, he 
prepared to attend the District Meeting in Luton, where 
he preached before his brethren, and was entertained as a 
guest by Mr Gustavus Jordan, one of his school-fellows. 
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In the mean time, he had not entirely neglected family 
and friendly correspondence. At the beginning of the year, 
Miss Hare, being on a visit for health's sake to her uncle 
and aunt at Devizes, received a letter from her father, which 
opens with a touching tribute to the devoted sister-in-law 
who helped to soothe him in his dying hours. "Aunt 
* Betsey,' as I must ever call her, is," he said, " a dear good 
soul, and only acts like herself when she tasks herself to 
make you happy. Give our warm love and thanks to her ; 
also to Uncle Charles and your buoyant cousins. I hope 
that Maggie does not forget her much-persecuted Uncle 
Henry. Is she safer company than when I saw her last ? 
Has Charlie become quite demure and decorous since he 
returned home? or, does he, occasionally at least, appear 
as himself, and enliven his friends and neighbours by his 
gambols ? Bless him ! I covet his freedom from conven- 
tional affectations and restraints. We, now, almost live in 
the Study ; and very snug and warm it is, certainly during 
this winterly weather. Hebden welcomes the snow more 
than I do who have to travel through it." After more in 
the same sweet paterfamilias strain, the letter thus closes : 
" Leaving further news to your dear Mamma's well-practised 
hand, ' I must now (as Ernest says) conclude.' " Not, however, 
till he had said, " Still enjoy everything, and take, or rather 
seize, every opportunity of acquiring information, and more 
especially of becoming better. Truth and goodness are the 
grand attainments ; compared with which, all other things 
are trash : or, rather, fellowship with God and likeness to 
Him. May He be merciful to us and bless us ! " 

At the close of the old and the opening of the new year, 
his paternal solicitudes had been somewhat stirred concern- 
ing his third son, who, though in the earlier half of appren- 
ticeship, began to feel a disposition towards occupations 
looking in the direction of the Christian ministry. A few 
extracts from his letters to the zealous youth will not 
merely serve to set the character of the father in an exem- 
plary light, but may possibly be useful to other piously 
disposed youths at the same age. 

" On no account allow yourself to become unsettled and 
discontented ; or you would simply destroy your own com- 
fort, and ruin your own prospects, while you would deprive 

2c 
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Mr Gates of a cheerful, and therefore vigorous service. 
Your course will not be invariably smooth : but patient, 
prayerful, and conscientious perseverance in duty is sure to 
please God and bring satisfaction to your own mind, and 
almost certain to insure ultimate respectability and success. 
Plod on, then, and keep up your heart. I should advise you to 
defer attempting anything on the Juvenile Missionary plat- 
form for a year or two, in order that you may be better 
furnished, and be more real and forcible when you do 
speak. We are glad, however, that you have (as we hope) 
some ambition to do good, as well as to get good. Let Christ 
have your whole heart and person, and He will both find you 
something to do, and bless you in doing it. On no account 
give up the hope of writing a good hand. s Never say faiL' 
Painstaking and prayer can accomplish everything. ' Try, 
try, try again.' Do, now, practise daily slow and careful 
writing, — forming your letters neatly and completely ; and 
you will master the difficulty." 

" I am sorry that there was not time after the delivery of 
your note to consider the proposal which you so modestly 
make, and reply by the next post We are very anxious 
to give you every advantage in your preparation for future 
life, as well as every convenience and comfort which our 
small means may secure; and we are very reluctant to 
refuse you this. Yet, unless the Lectures are, if not indis- 
pensable, very important in your case, we should, I think, 
scarcely be able to justify ourselves in the expenditure. 
What is Mr Gates's opinion ? Would a similar course be 
within reach next winter? And would your attendance 
upon them then be equally advantageous ? Tell us all you 
can on the subject : and we will write again. We hope 
that you continue happy, and that you are still trying both 
to obtain and to do good. You do not tell us how you felt, 
and how you were received, when you addressed the Sunday 
School children. In all cases, do your best : and pray that 
you may always be actuated by the purest and right 
motives : for it is the motive which gives its moral character 
to the deed. We think much of you ; and should much like 
to see you : but we must have patience." 

" Your note, this morning, gives me some anxiety, and I 
hasten to answer it. I cannot but rejoice that your best 
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attention is given to Divine things, and that you long to do 
something for Christ and those whom He has redeemed ; 
and, of course, I should deem it the highest honour which 
could be conferred upon you and me, that you should really 
be called of God to preach His Gospel. On the other hana, 
however, I should deprecate as the greatest calamity that 
you should run unsent. To seek the conversion of sinners 
by all such efforts as his circumstances and capabilities 
allow, and both to qualify himself for thi3 work and engage 
in it (so far as his present providential calling and duties 
will permit), is undoubtedly the business of every Christian. 
But only a few are authorised and required to lay aside, or 
even partially relinquish, all other engagements, in order 
that they may devote themselves exclusively to this labour. 
Nothing, therefore, but a clear and indisputable indication 
of the Divine will, would justify you in the course which you 
seem wishful to take. First, you should be clear and sure 
that God would have you to preach ; (that is, publicly and 
officially ;) and, even when assured of this, you ought not 
to diminish your diligence in Mr Gates's service, or your 
strength and fitness lor that service; but to make such 
preparations for preaching, and take such steps towards it, 
and make such endeavours, as your present obligations and 
occupations leave room for. If the Lord Jesus Christ 
require you for this sacred purpose, He will, no doubt, 
show you His will, move you to it, and grant you (not, 
however, without your own efforts for self-improvement) 
gifts — qualifications for it, as well as success in your 
attempts. ' Grace, gifts, and fruit,' Mr Wesley names as 
the first indications of a Divine call. On no account would 
I discourage your ambition to serve Christ, even in the 
ministry ; but it is of tremendous moment that you should 
not be mistaken; and your engagements with Mr Gates, 
to the fulfilment of which we are both solemnly pledged, 
could not without mutual consent be dissolved ; whilst it 
would be rash and premature (as things now are) to propose 
any such dissolution. Many nave qualified themselves to 
preach, and have preached, in situations like yours; and 
without neglecting their proper vocation. You must wait 
and make the best of your present opportunities ; and your 
way will be made plain. On no account neglect any means 
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of serving Mr Gates, or of acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
your business. Be sure of being ready for your next exami- 
nation. Even an hour spent daily in a prayerful reading 
and study of the Scriptures and of good books, will do 
much as a preparation for any effort to commend God's 
truth to others in which you may hereafter engage. Con- 
tinue to write me freely and frankly on this, and every 
other subject; and be assured of my deep sympathy and 
best counsel and help." 

" I must write to congratulate you upon your attainment 
to the seventeenth anniversary of your birth. With all my 
heart I do so, and pray that God may (if He see well) 
spare you many years to live well and usefully, and im- 
prove in all excellence. Both you and I have much to be 
thankful for on your behalf : most of all, that your heart 
has been opened to His love, and that you have a desire 
to do something for Him. I hope that you were not dis- 
couraged by what I wrote respecting preaching, &c. My 
anxiety was, to prevent a hasty judgment, and all precipitate 
action in the matter. It seems to me, that, even were you 
to prove called and gifted for that work, your wisest and 
best course would be, to make the most of your present 
opportunities, diligently discharging your present duties, 
and mastering the knowledge and art of your present trade 
and profession. Perhaps, by this time, you think so too. 
By all means, however, in the employment of such leisure 
as you can command, cultivate a familiar acquaintance with 
God's blessed Word, and seek by prayer and meditation a 
fitness for useful occupation in His Church. May the Lord 
bless you more and more ! Do, if you can, write freely to 
me respecting all your engagements and thoughts, and 
everything which interests you." 

" You must not estimate my affection for you and my 
anxiety for your welfare by the number of my letters. Be 
assured, though I write so infrequently and, perhaps, 
briefly, you are very often in my thoughts and daily in my 
prayers; and I take a deep and constant interest in all 
your movements. Hull seems, more than any other town, 
to be my home; and that you are there preparing for 
future life under the direction of one of my own former 
most valued friends ; and making efforts to do good, and 
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attempts at preaching, — all these are circumstances which 
engage my heart very nearly, and give me much pleasurable 
reflection. You must, therefore, try to furnish me with 
more abundant and particular information respecting all 
your affairs. I hope that you are becoming conversant with 
the science of your profession and skilful in the discharge 
of its duties. Be determined to be thorough here. I trust, 
too, that in all things you are improving. We were much 
interested in the account of your first attempt at preaching 
to adults, and rejoice that you had some freedom and 
success. What have you done in this way since ? With 
whom have you conversed upon the subject ? What sanc- 
tion have you in your endeavours? What are your 
own deliberate and solemn convictions now ? What are 
you reading ? What composing ? Do you need any help 
of any kind, which I can render you? Does Mr Gates 
know how your thoughts are occupied ? If so, what does 
he think of them? You will not buy any books that may 
seem desirable, without first ascertaining whether I have 
them, or others as good. If I were now beginning to 
preach, I would make diligent and prayerful preparations, 
and aim at being short, simple, clear, direct, earnest, urgent, 
and impressive, and always Scriptural. I would, first, 
explain, and, secondly, enforce; otherwise, first, establish 
or confirm, and, secondly, apply. Or, I would place the 
passage selected as my text clearly before my audience, and 
then make practical inferences. But different minds have 
various tastes and tendencies. I am glad that you employ 
illustrations. They are very acceptable with most, and are 
apt to interest and impress. Do you still occasionally see 
Mr Brackenbury ? How is he ? I should highly prize the 
opportunities which you have of hearing Mr [H. W.] 
Williams' discourse. I read an exposition of his in the last 
Shilling Magazine with great admiration ; and, I trust, with 
spiritual profit. Probably Mr Workman is your favourite. 
Either of these would be a good adviser." 

It is easily conceived that counsels at once so wise, firm, 
and gentle withal, were productive of the best effect upon 
a nature highly susceptible and dutifully inclined. " Marma- 
duke," he wrote to his brother, "is to have a note of 
appointment to try his preaching gifts: we found him 
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strikingly amiable and obliging, and also more thonghtful 
and serious than formerly." It is a pleasure to be able to 
add, that, on the 13th of March 1874, Mr Marmaduke 
Hare was accepted by the Local Preachers' Meeting in the 
Hull West Circuit, and now appears upon the Plan. 

Mr Hare's other correspondence in the spring of the year 
has a tone of serene and tranquil contentment. To his brother 
he writes, " We expect Mr Black well, the Independent mini- 
ster, to spend this evening with us. He is an easy, pleasant, 
and unassuming gentleman ; and he and I have become quite 
familiar. Mr Gould, too, is very friendly. I have just read 
the Recorder's account of Thomas Jackson's death and burial. 
Do you purpose issuing your sketch of him % By the way, 
I read with great satisfaction your letter on the Sabbath : 
really, Dr Todd's sermon must have been a very able and 
satisfactory treatment of the subject. We often think and 
speak of you and your small family, especially on Sundays, 
when we imagine most readily how you are occupied. You 
must come over to see us again in the spring. At present, 
neither the town nor the country is inviting. Edward has 
kindly subscribed for me to Smith's library, so that I have 
some good reading in hand. Should you think of any valu- 
able book which I ought to peruse, perhaps you will let me 
know of it. I cannot yet report any marked success in my 
poor ministry. How strangely all seems, at least, to stand 
still ! There is, however, I persuade myself, a real, though 
an unseen, progress. Favour me with a few lines and a few 
of your thoughts at your earliest convenience." 

A letter to his friend the Eev. Wesley Brunyate, dated 
April 14, shows the happy state of his moral sympathies : — 
" I wonder in which way your sentiments and sympathies 
now tend. I have no doubt they expand. So it ought to 
be. You were far from being narrow when first I knew 
you ; and, though the number of fixed principles and settled 
opinions in your mind is no doubt augmented, you are not 
likely to become so as you advance in life. It is better, we 
may presume, that all things should be sifted ; and, in order 
to this, must, perhaps, be shaken ; and ours are sifting times : 
but there are things which cannot be removed ; and the 
more these are shaken, the more illustriously their immu- 
tability is shown. Meanwhile, truth and goodness shall be 
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known, and justified, of such as have a heart for them. I 
have books from Smiths library, and, consequently, can 
get hold of a valuable book now and then. Amongst my 
recent loans, I have had Liddon's ' Elements of Religion ' 
(you have read, if not, by all means do read this volume, 
as well as his University Sermons and Bampton Lecture). 
Nought superior in style, thought, or genuine evangelical 
unction, have I seen* — Farrar on the Fall and other Ser- 
mons (splendid) ; Newman's (J. H.) (University and Occa- 
sional) ; Bonar's ' The Everlasting Righteousness ' (as a 
statement of the Calvinistic view, clear as crystal) ; West- 
cott's ' Bible in the Church ; ' Campbell on the Atonement 
(which, to my mind, was not clear, though somewhat 
original) ; Waterton's (the naturalist's) Life ; Dr Raleigh's 
'Little Sanctuary' (exquisite), &c, &c. Have you ven- 
tured on Hodge's ' Systematic Theology V A massive work. 
What have you found to throw additional light upon the 
meaning of the one Book ] Do tell me. More and more 
I see said feel that what the Scripture saith, God hath said; 
and that what God has caused to be written, ought to be 
the study of one's life ; and that ' the Lamb of God ' is the 
object to which all Scriptures, and all things and events 
point, and to which we must ever look to have hope." 

As June approached, the prospect of seeing hi3 fourth 
son from school brightened in his view like the drawing near 
of an expected train at night-time. "My dear Ernest," 
wrote the yearning father, " we are still thinking of you, 
and anticipating with much pleasure your approaching 
visit. How many days ] How many hours ? Perhaps you 
can tell us how many minutes have to pass away before we 
shall see each other. We hope that you are well, — all 
right in health, and in other respects. I wrote to Mr 

* " Another element of hopefulness is the fact, that the extremes of 
theological teaching are connected by shades of opinion which melt 
into one another ; so that any one familiar with the religious writers 
and preachers of the day, could trace a continuous scale of theological 
thought from Newman to Kingsley, from Spurgeon to Liddon, from 
Manning to M'Neile : whilst some men, like Julius Hare, Alford, and 
Archbishop Trench, touch all points of Protestant divinity. But the 
sure basis of our hope is the power and the purpose of God." — The 
Rev. Benjamin Gregory's Fernley Lecture ("The Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints "), p. 207. 
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Chettle about Hebden, and he replied very kindly, stating 
that there will be an opening, and that he should be happy 
to take the little fellow under his care. He also spoke very 
kindly and favourably of you. Edward will remain with 
us to-morrow, it being the Queen's Birthday ; and Mr and 
Mrs Hopkins, and the whole of our family, purpose taking 
our trap and a waggonette to a place called Woburn for a 
pic-nic. I wish that you could be with us ; but we shall, I 
nope, contrive something of the kind whilst you are at 
home." 

At Houghton, on the 3d of June, Mr Hare took tea with 
Mr Cooke, his son Leighton being with him. On the 9th, 
the wife of his youngest brother-in-law arrived on a visit 
with her first-born. Two days later, he attended the Wing- 
field tea-meeting, preaching at Teb worth. On the 16th t 
there was held in the Square Chapel a " service of song.'' 
The day before, his son Ernest Henry came from school 
" with a prize." The next letter to his brother bears tid- 
ings of the arrival of the promising boy, and shows the 
pleasure, perhaps even the pride, his father's heart took in 
nim. 

" Ernest came home on Thursday last for the midsummer 
vacation; and Marmaduke, yesterday (June 16), quite con- 
tent, yet evincing a decided taste for public religious 
services. He teaches weekly in the Sunday School, is on 
the prayer- leaders' plan ; and has, as you know, more than 
once held forth. Ernest brings with him another very 
good ' report,' and a prize for proficiency in classics, mathe- 
matics, English, writing, and good conduct : consisting of 
only one book, however ; namely, ' The Student's Hume.' 
He has three years yet at the Grove, though he will be the 
tenth boy in the school next year. He evidently calculates 
upon 'the additional year,' and hopes for a scholarship 
afterwards, either for Wesley College or for Eastbourne. 
He is strikingly placid and unpretending, yet assured." 

Mr Hare, in the same letter, makes an approving refer- 
ence to the " Memorial Sketch of the late Venerable Thomas 
Jackson," which had then appeared in several Numbers of 
the City Road Magazine, playfully as well as partially 
observing, that, whether it should obtain the thanks of the 
Conference or not, it "deserved little less and nothing worse." 
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On the 1st of August, he wrote a short and last letter of 
excellent advice to his son Marmaduke. " We read your 
essay/' he states, " with much interest, and think that, if 
you composed it without any unfair use of other people's 
thoughts and language, it does you much credit, and should 
encourage you to try again. I have been thinking to-day, 
that, even should your first efforts at preaching be success- 
ful, it would not be wise to allow yourself to be quickly 
pushed on and forward. It is a serious thing to instruct 
others in the great matters of religion ; and you cannot yet 
be furnished for such a work. I hope, therefore, that Mr 
Workman will not urge you to undertake much, for some 
time to come. The little time you have for thought and 
reading, will not enable you to acquire either Scriptural 
knowledge or facility of expression rapidly ; and you need 
not be in haste." 

On the 10th of August, being Sunday, he-preached for the 
last time at Dunstable, the text being Isaiah lx. 1. His 
yearly holiday began next morning, and consisted in a round 
of visits, in each case proving to be the last. Mrs Hare, on 
the invitation of her friend Mrs Chew, preceded him to 
Newark. Sabbath duties done, he followed, and, on Monday 
evening, preached, at Barnby-gate Chapel, his last sermon 
to a people who had greatly endeared themselves to him 
and to his family. The diary marks the course of his sub- 
sequent itinerary : — " To Hull, to Bridlington, to Osgodby 
(his father-in-law's), to Osborne Lodge (Mr Seth Leighton's), 
to Moorhouse (his second brother-in-law's), to Hull " (on his 
return). 

At Hull, no less than at Newark, there were several 
claimants for the glad and uncostly office of host. His 
kind cousin Dr Hare Cibson was urgent to receive them ; 
but the Bankhouse in Whitefriar Gate was his old hotel, — 
a house occupied, in turn, by Mr Thomas Thompson, the 
friend of his father and grandfather, Mr James Henwood, 
the high-minded friend of both his parents, and Mr Elijah 
Meggitt, his devoted brother-in-law; close, too, against 
Trinity House Lane, where his grandfather lived, and his 
father was born and educated ; and not far from the con- 
secrated spots where his mother and sister, with both his 
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frandmothers, and other near and dear relatives, lived and 
ied. 
At Ayton, close to Mr Seth Leighton's, he repeated the 
discourse preached at Newark, final there also. 

The last letter Mr Hare appears to have written before 
leaving home on this tour to his old circuit, to the town he 
considered as his " home/' and to the village in which he 
found his " matchless wife," was addressed to their youngest 
son, then in the second month of his Woodhouse Grove 
experiences. It was as follows : — 

"Dunstable, August 1st, 1873. 

" My very dear Hebden, — I was pleased to have a note from 
vou ; and to learn that you are settling down at Woodhouse Grove. 
\Ve hope that you are quite content and happy by this time. 
Only be good and diligent ; and try to please your governor and 
teachers ; and, especially, to please God ; and then, you will get on 
very comfortably. Cousin Amy and her little daughter Nellie 
left us yesterday, and took Lillie with them, to spend a few days 
at Forest Hill. Nellie had two or three drives with me, and en- 
joyed them very much. She liked our kitten, and nursed her 
often. Leighton comes to-morrow, bringing Miss Lewis with him. 
They will remain two or three days with us, I suppose. He is 
determined to bring a kitten for us ; but we are determined 
not to have it. We are all well. Edward has iust come home. 
We often talk about you and dear Ernest, and wish that vou could 
be with us. Mamma was speaking of you just now. There has 
been a review of the Volunteers this afternoon in the park. 
Mamma and Alice went to see it, in Mr Hopkins's waggonette ; 
but, though they enjoyed riding about, they aid not think much 
of the review. We all send our warm love to you and Ernest 
When you write again, you must tell us more ; and Ernest must 
let us know how you get on in the school and on the playground, 
who are your chief friends, and so on. Our love to Masters Lees 
and Eland. How do they like things ? 

" I am, my dear Hebden, your loving father, 

"R.H. Hark.* 

Poor boy ! He never saw again the kind face that mildly 
beams in every line and word of this loving letter. But one 
remains to say (with Christiana to her children), " The King, 
whom you love and serve, make you as your father, and 
bring you where he is in peace ! " 

Reaching home on the 30th of August, much, as Mrs 
Hare fondly believed, and as everybody else earnestly hoped, 
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improved in health by his short three weeks 1 change and 
recreation, he preached on the following day three times in 
the same village, — a memorable day in the Methodist annals 
of Leegrave, the more particularly as, both afternoon ai}d 
evening, he " renewed the tickets" of the members. His 
subjects were " Arise and Shine," the " Pharisee and the 
Publican," and " Christ our Passover." On Monday, the 
1st of September, he presided at the Dunstable prayer- 
meeting, in the attendance on which by so many of the 
young he took great satisfaction. On Tuesday, he went to 
Toddington, visiting fourteen persons, meeting the Leaders, 
and, very remarkably, preaching from, " I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is day : the night cometh, 
when no man can work." On the 4th, the Rev. James 
Greenland took leave of the Superintendent with whom he 
had spent a year in happy #>-operation, little thinking he 
was bidding " Good-bye" indeed. On the same day, the 
Rev. Josiah Goodacre arrived, as little suspecting that he 
came to introduce himself and to say " Farewell" nearly in 
the same breath. 

On Sunday, September 7, Mr Hare preached at Todding- 
ton twice ; in the morning, from " Arise and Shine ; " in 
the evening, from "Christ our Passover;" performing his 
last act of baptism in the morning, and presiding for the 
last time at the Lord's Supper in the evening. In the 
afternoon, he took unconscious leave of Harlington in his 
discourse on the Pharisee and the Publican ; there, too, re- 
newing tickets. On Monday, he attended, with his new 
colleague, the chapel anniversary at Tebworth, the only time 
when either heard the other's voice in a public service. 
On the 9th, he met two classes in Dunstable, for the re- 
newal of tickets; that of Mrs Charles Lockhart, whose 
husband welcomed him to the circuit; and that of Miss 
Cutler, a name identical with that of holy Bramwell's 
seraphic servant. At Kensworth, on the 10th, he renewed 
tickets. At Hudnall, on the 11th, he preached from 1 Cor. 
v. 7. He preached, renewed tickets, and took tea at 
Tebworth on the 14th ; but, though it was Sunday, neither 
text nor host is named. The 15th is blank in the diary ; 
but, on that day, he visited the day-school during school 
hours, and, in the evening, conducted the town prayer- 
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meeting for the last time. " Fin. District Meeting" stands 
opposite the 16th. Under "Wed. 17," there is the simple 
word " Dunstable." Under " Thurs. 18," merely " Chalton," 
where he preached and renewed tickets. After which, the 
diary of 1873 contains no stroke of his familiar pen. 

At Chalton, in brief, the last sermon he was ever to 
preach with his lips had been heard ; and, the day before 
that on which, according to the Plan, he was to have oc- 
cupied again the pulpit near his house, his cold corpse 
was preaching that solemnest of all sermons : " It is 
appointed to men once to die, but after this the judgment ; " 
perhaps with a comment such as this : 

•' Let me willingly surrender 
Life to Thee, its gracious Lender : 
Can I find a Friend more tender ? 
Why shouldC wish to stay ? " 

As for the spirit, it had received " the open vision for the 
written Word." 

During Mr Hare's last year's ministry, he met, in Dan- 
stable, a deputation from the committee of the London 
City Mission, and appealed on its behalf to the people 
assembled to receive them. The following outline of his 
address was found among his papers :— 

" 1. We are rich in opportunities of usefulness, cannot 
complain of the want of these, and ought to prize them, as 
among our chief blessings. 

" 2. How miserable we should be if we had no chance of 
doing good ; only less miserable than those who have the 
power, but not the will; the opportunity, but not the 
heart. 

" 3. But it is our happiness that, as we are continually 
blessed, so we may bless others ; receiving, give ; receiving 
always, be always doing, good. 

" 4. How happy should we be were we continually thus 
living! 

" 5. We ought to value the helps to usefulness which are 
afforded by the godly and benevolent institutions of our 
age and land. We could accomplish but little, compara- 
tively, by isolated and individual effort, without combina- 
tion, organisation, and machinery; and perhaps most 
persons would abandon all hope, and do nothing ; but, by 
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the aids which these afford, we can do much, and with com- 
parative ease. 

" 6. What, for instance, could we do for the spiritually 
destitute in the Metropolis without the London City Mis- 
sion? But how easily can we further their instruction, 
elevation, and salvation, by its instrumentality ! You, at 
least, are too near to London to suppose that it is a city of 
saints. You know something of its wretchedness, vice, and 
abounding ungodliness ; that, in its streets and alleys, shoals 
of human beings — immortal, responsible, and redeemed 
ones — are living and dying without any worthy occupation 
or aim, without Christ, and without hope. They are cared 
for by some, some more immediately among them ; a few, 
like the Saviour, have * beheld the city and wept over it,' 
anxious to place before the minds, and press upon the atten- 
tion, of its inhabitants ' the things that make for their peace 
ere they be hidden from their eyes.' They would fain 
fulfil, at all events in the Metropolis, the charge of Jesus, 
1 To every creature.' 

" 7. But what can these few do without help ? They 
implore your help. They offer to admit you as sharers in 
their work, their Christ-like work, and as sharers, too, in 
their reward. 

"8. Let us,' then, say, 'Thank you for calling.' So let 
us not be found reluctant, not refuse to give, or give only 
when much entreated, grudgingly, but with a prompt hand 
and ready heart, and say to the deputation, 'Thank you 
for the opportunity ; thank you for calling.' " 

The last year of Mr Hare's itinerant life was enhanced to 
him by the residence under the same roof of his eldest son. 
No sooner had his father been appointed to Dunstable than 
he made arrangements to quit his apartments in London, 
and take up his abode with his parents. It may admit of 
doubt, whether to travel seventy-two miles by rail every 
day but Sunday, is compatible with health even in the 
robust and young. None, however, can be entertained as 
to the happiness which both parents and son derived from 
the arrangement, one as full of solace in retrospect as it was 
agreeable in actual enjoyment. "So far," wrote the 
delighted father, after some weeks' experience, " we have 
managed to get Edward off to London in time, after a 
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comfortable breakfast alone. Of course, I rise first. He 
does not, as yet, complain of the travelling, but enjoys much 
his home comforts." 

Several sentences relating to his own health occur in Mr 
Hare's letters from Dunstable. At the end of September 
1872, he said, "I am rather frequently troubled with head- 
ache, — more at night." In March 1873, "I am ever and 
anon complaining of bilious derangement and headache." 
Also, " What a continuation we have of winterly weather ! 
I never had so many journeys in rain and cold. However, 
I have borne them without harm." Towards the end of 
May, " I wish that Mr Gates could furnish me, and favour 
me, with a receipt for the relief and cure of colic, or, better 
still, for the prevention of it : I am so subject to it. Green 
vegetables or fruit, and other articles of diet (which, there- 
fore, of course, I avoid as much as practicable), with various 
circumstances, bring it upon me. I presume that a habit of 
constipation conduces both to this ailment and to the 
frequent headache (not acute, but such as almost unfits me 
for duties) from which I suffer." In the middle of June, he 
recurs to the same point, though more passingly : " The 
rest of us are well, with the exception of my own slight 
ailments." 

For years, as we have seen, it was Mr Hare's habit to 
prescribe to himself fresh, or, at least, revised rules of action 
at the beginning of the Conferential and also of the natural 
years. To those which he adopted on entering Dunstable, 
and yet more to such as he inculcated on himself for the 
year he did not complete on earth, a peculiarly solemn in- 
terest attaches. The memoranda dated August 1872, are 
headed " Suggestions, Purposes, Eules, Measures, &a* 
Among those which had respect to himself in particular, 
are the following : — " Suppose yourself about to die. Believe 
in the forgiveness of sins ; not only in the forgiveness of 
David's or Peter's, but in the forgiveness of your sins, in a 
prompt, present pardon, through Christ Jesus. Be real in 
praying, in everytliing. Never lose an opportunity of mak- 
ing others happy. Do everything well, and one thing at 
once ; yet think more of doing good than of doing well. 
Abstain from murmuring. Look to Jesus, and be happy. 
Be good, get good, do and diffuse good. Ask yourself 
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daily, What good can I do ? Tithe my property for God. 
Be faithful in that which is little. Covet, not comfort, but 
usefulness. Read regularly the Greek Testament. Look 
for conscious acceptance and entire sanctification. Regard 
all events as a moral discipline. Let secret prayer have 
precedence of all but imperative engagements. Frequently 
review your mercies, from birth until now ; also praise God 
for His mercies and kindnesses to others, living or departed, 
men and angels. Pray that our Sabbaths may be preserved 
to us. Commune with God when awake in the night ; and, 
ere and as you rise, direct your prayer unto Him and look 
up. Employ the pen to aid you in your spiritual medita- 
tions, writing as you think. Conversation must be not 
merely innocent, but edifying, useful and for good. Read 
the Scriptures first and last in the day. Pray, at night, for 
those with whom you have had intercourse or correspond- 
ence during the day. Direct your carriage towards God, by 
the Book of Psalms ; among men, by the Book of Proverbs ; 
and, to perfect both, read the Gospels and Epistles. In 
every affair of life, begin with God, consulting Him in every 
thing, and making prayer a pleasure, not a task. Unite 
diligence and dependence. Pray always as for the last time. 
Often contemplate death" 

Of such as related to his own family and relatives, these 
are a few : — " Read something useful to my dear wife daily. 
Strive to do good in my domestic relations. Make a cata- 
logue of relations whose benefit you may seek by prayer 
and effort." 

Among rules prescribed for official duty these : — " Open 
the day-school every Monday. Read the Scriptures in 
visitation. Expound psalms. Have something to say to 
the children. Do something decisive for the absentees ; 
also for backsliders and all-but-members. Pray for each 
society and congregation. Aim at communicating rather 
than at acquiring. * And let all the people say, Amen !' for 
so also did the primitive Christians. Save me from self- 
seeking ! Pray, in private and in public, for such as are 
preparing for the ministry." 

A number of short rules are marked specially for " the 
Pulpit ;" namely, " A sermon per week. Continual practice. 
Less common texts. Short discourses. Illustrations. Re- 
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member the children. Much prayer throughout. Give a 
simple reality to your preaching. Use proverbs as port- 
able summaries of thought. Preserve unity, one point in 
each discourse. Study variety in subjects, treatment, style, 
and so forth. Explain, establish, improve : asking, What ? 
why? what then? Remember, you must have unction. 
Put meaning into every part of the divine service. Open 
unto your hearers the Scriptures. Keep back nothing pro- 
fitable, however unpalatable. You are responsible for your 
manner of reproducing the Bible. Preach salvation itself, 
not about salvation." To these is appended the remark, 
that " Dr John Owen was one of those happy people who 
can bring all their faculties forward for the immediate 
occasion, and who do justice to themselves and the world 
by doing justice to each matter as it comes successively to 
their hand." 

The rules and resolutions which succeed, appear to have 
been re-adopted at the beginning of 1873: " ' Behold the 
Lamb of God !' * Believe in the forgiveness of 6ins.' Give 
alms. Suppose yourself about to die. Guard your motives. 
Practise self-restraint. Avoid murmurings. Seek not to 
please men, but God. Cultivate a more passionate conse- 
cration of yourself to God. Lay yourself at the feet of Jesus 
and say, Lord, do with me what Thou wilt, but let me see 
the salvation of souls ! Think more of doing good than of 
acquitting yourself well Ask the passion for saving souls. 
Write out prayers, but not for public use. Seek, and preach, 
entire holiness. Do all for God ; do all in God. * Preach 
the Word; preach the Gospel;' 'preach Christ and Him 
crucified.' Sometimes, less common texts. Be real; simply, 
intensely real. Before, with, and after all your preaching, 
much prayer. In order to be effective, there must be fire, 
force, and freedom. Study thoroughly the Bible, human 
nature, and ordinary life. That style is, upon the whole, 
the best that is best understood by the largest number of 
hearers. Remember, application is to the sermon what 
edge is to the sword ; and must be brief, sudden, unex- 
pected, and natural. Your ministry must be pungent, 
loving, urgent. The present occasion should be treated 
as though it were our last. Always suppose yourself about 
to die: 7 
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These were the last entries; and, if it be observed, as 
undoubtedly it will, that, in 1872 and 1873 (as in years 
preceding), there are several repetitions (and they are more 
numerous in the manuscript than they will be found to be 
in print), let this impress the reader with the importance 
of those things which the writer deemed most important. 

From her book of " Confessions " so called, Mrs Hare has 
transcribed that of her husband ; namely, 

Questions. 
" Your favourite virtue ? 
Your favourite qualities in man ? 
Your favourite qualities in womauf 
Your favourite occupation ? 
Your chief characteristic ? , 
Your idea of happiness ? 
Your idea of misery ? 



Your favourite colour and flower ? 
If not yourself, who would you be ? 
Where would you like to live ? 
Your favourite prose authors ? 

Your favourite poets ? 

Your favourite painters and com- 
posers ? 

Your favourite heroes in real life ? 

Your favourite heroes in fiction ? 

Your favourite food and drink ? 

Your favourite names ? 

Your pet aversion ? 

Characters in history you most 
dislike ? 

What is your present state of 
mind? 

For what fault have you most 
toleration ? 

Your favourite motto ? 



Answers. 
Humility. 

Openness and heartiness. 
Sprightliness and tenderness. 
Meditative reading. 
Slowness. 

Order, without and within. 
Forced continuance in uncongenial 

society. * 
Rose. 

The best man living. 
In some romantic village. 
Archbishop Leighton and Robert 

Hall. 
Formerly, Byron and Kirk White ; 

now, Cowper and Herbert. 

No connoisseur. 

Luther, Bunyan, and Wesley. 

Not fixed. 

What shall I say ? 

Margaret, Alice, and Edward. 

Writing in Albums. 

James II. and Judge Jeffries. 

Unsettled. 

Bashfulness. 

' East or West, home is best.' " 



In many cases, "Confessions" of this kind are made 
without thought, and in a spirit of banter; but every 

* I cannot forbear from saying, that I never saw my dear brother 
evidently unhappy except on one or two occasions, when, as he puts it, 
he was subjected to " forced continuance," for but a short time, in the 
society of persons whose "speech," however courteous and free from 
gross oflfensiveness, was not " aiway with grace, seasoned with salt," so 
that it might " minister grace unto the hearers." — J. M. H. 

2D 
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answer, in this instance, is at once considerate and charac- 
teristic ; one indicating a lowly self-estimate, another the 
truest wisdom, a third unaffected truthfulness, a fourth 
pith and point, a fifth purity of taste with soundness of 
judgment, a sixth maturity of thoughtful discrimination, a 
seventh unfeigned modesty, an eighth remarkable selection 
and conjunction, a ninth skilful as well as discreet evasion, 
a tenth prudent reserve, an eleventh the son, husband, and 
father all in one, a twelfth playfulness, a thirteenth hatred 
of tyranny and injustice, a fourteenth dissatisfaction with 
himself, a fifteenth the sympathy of fellow-feeling, and, 
lastly, a consolatory repose in the bosom of domestic affec- 
tions sanctified by the Word of God and by prayer. 

The year Mr Hare spent at Dunstable, being the last of 
his life, was the last also of his ministry. What he then 
taught and urged will fairly represent both the tone and 
spirit of his pulpit addresses and the style and character 
of his maturest thoughts. Not that his last year s sermons 
were all new. On the contrary, one of them bears date in 
1854, and several belong to the same decade as that year. 
From the things old and new brought forth out of his 
treasury, his settled views may be inferred on the one hand, 
and, on the other, his never ceasing but ever increasing 
desire to adapt his discourses more and more to the grand 
purposes of preaching. 

He comforted the godly with the sure hope of deliverance 
out of temptation. Yet, none, he taught, are truly godly 
who are not resigned to the will of God, and confiding in 
His wisdom and faithfulness, as well as in His power and 
mercy. The temptations from which He will hereafter 
deliver, are permitted for a while as trials of their faith, 
love, and patience ; but, this done, He knows how to 
deliver; knows, and knows how, by what means, with 
what power. He knows which of innumerable methods 
will be the best in each case, most beneficial to the tempted 
and most glorious to Himself ; and, be it what it may, He 
will either take the trial from the godly or take them from 
the trial to Himself. 

He rallied and sustained the severely tried faith of 
suffering saints, by showing them that " nothing was too 
hard for the Lord." For, He being omnipotent, every 
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power in all creatures came from Him ; while, for the same 
reason, nothing could resist His power, oppose His will, or 
pluck out of His hands. How terribly had His might been 
displayed in the punishment of evil-doers, — in the universal 
Flood, the destruction of the sinful cities, the plagues in- 
flicted upon Egypt ! How signally, too, had His strength 
been manifested in the deliverances of Noah, Lot, and the 
whole of His chosen people ! But wherein was the power 
of God, His absolute command of material elements and 
created agencies, so gloriously and beneficently put forth, 
as in the works of Christ 1 Yet is it not more signal when 
it seems to deviate from what men style natural order, than 
in the maintenance of that regular course thus named. 
Things sustain not themselves. Even we are not self- 
supporting. No ; by Him, and Him alone, do all things 
consist (or hold continually together). What, then, God 
has promised, He is able also to perform. The lesson thus 
learned by Abraham and Sarah, is a lesson for all genera- 
tions. Do any despair of conversion, doubt in the pursuit 
of holiness, groan under manifold temptations, despond 
as to the salvation of others ? Let them remember Saul of 
Tarsus, the Apostle who denied his Master, the Thief 
ransomed on the very Cross ; with many others, who, from 
being the chief of sinners, became eminent among saints ; 
not merely saved themselves, but instruments in the salva- 
tion of numbers whose salvation once seemed as improbable 
as their own. When, therefore, Christians deplore with 
misgivings the sad deficiencies of the Church, as well as the 
wretched condition of the world, and see therein a work to 
be done involving not one miracle, but a thousand miracles 
of divine grace, let the question of the Angel be their stay, 
"Is anything too hard for the Lord?" 

With the Apostle to the Romans, he summoned all his 
hearers to "yield themselves unto God," amply showing 
them what the injunction required and wherefore it should 
be obeyed. They were to relinquish all other service, the 
bonds of Satan, the constraints of inbred sin, this present 
evil world; to renounce themselves, and to surrender all 
they were and had to the service of the Most High. In 
order that He might rule, the reign of sin must be disturbed, 
its laws violated, its force opposed, subdued, destroyed. 
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At least, there must be a struggle to be free. The natural 
man pleased himself in all things, preferred himself to 
others, preferred himself even to God ; was his own end, 
his own good. But he must renounce, as it were annihi- 
late, himself ; put himself out of consideration, and live as 
though he had no self to please. Nothing would meet the 
demands of the Gospel but the consecration of men's whole 
nature to Jehovah. Their bodies even must be separated 
from all common and unholy uses, to be employed in the 
work and worship of God. Their minds too : reason must 
bow to His authority, and attend upon His teaching; 
memory be stored with His truths ; imagination be subject 
to His control ; the will coincide with His good pleasure : 
they must perceive, think, choose, reason, remember, only 
in order that He might be glorified : their affections also 
must be set upon Him, so as to admire, long for, delight in, 
cling to, adore, and love Him with the utmost fervour and 
intensity of feeling of which they were susceptible. And, 
if all they were was demanded, all they had would likewise 
be required : their acquirements, influence, everything. 
They must exist, possess, and obtain, think and feel, speak, 
act, and suffer, for Him : and all this with a uniform con- 
stancy. And why 1 As a matter of mere justice ; for we 
are His workmanship ; His, too, by a continued creation. 
To deny His right, were blasphemy ; to withhold it, im- 
pious and daring fraud. But, besides this, He has an ac- 
quired right to us, having redeemed us ; giving us not life 
only, but Himself. How, then, can we be our own ? Gra- 
titude, therefore, as well as advantage, — safety, happiness, 
holiness, and these for ever, — all are among the motives 
which should urge men to " yield themselves to God." " I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren," said the preacher in the 
words of the same Apostle, " by the mercies of God — by 
the mercy which called you into being, by that which main- 
tains you in existence ; by those mercies which devised and 
accomplished your redemption, snatched you from quick 
destruction ; by those enjoyed from day to day, and those 
awaiting you in the world to come ; by the original design 
of your Maker, that compassion of His which your rebellion, 
though base, has failed to extinguish ; by the humiliation, 
agonies, and death of Christ ; and by the glory, honour, 
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immortality, and eternal life, He thus secured to you, — by 
all these mercies of God, I beseech you, yield yourselves 
unto Him. As you review them, do you not exclaim, 
'What shall I render unto the Lord for all His benefits 
toward me ? ' Render ! render yourselves : nothing more 
is required ; nothing less will suffice." 

He inculcated with fulness and force the example of the 
Psalmist, who " made haste and delayed not to keep God's 
commandments." " If we mean it, we must begin at once. 
The purpose must not delay the performance ; much less 
the design take place of the deed. In doubtful cases, it is 
well to deliberate ; but, when duty is clear, no time should 
be lost. Many promising ones remain unsaved. Why? 
Not that they are insincere, but that they are dilatory; 
practising deception, not upon others, but upon themselves : 
deciding indeed, yet dallying. ' Ah ! ' exclaimed another 
preacher, * one day, we shall not drivel. 1 — ["They one day 
shall not drivel." — Young.] This is the ' worm i'th' bud,' 
the leak in the ship ; the trap, delusion, snare, which 
drowns men in perdition. Deliberate, and determine too ; 
but act, move instantly, begin at once. The claims of God 
unite with our own interests to insist upon it. God must 
rule, and man submit. Every moment's delay is daring 
insubordination, mad resistance, rash defiance, damning sin. 
What ! You will when it suits your convenience, answers 
your purpose, becomes necessary for your final security ; 
presently, to-morrow ? But what right have you to accom- 
modate the requisitions of the Eternal to your caprice? 
How dare you offer a future, in place of a present, repent- 
ance ? Who told you that your wronged and insulted Lord 
would wait until to-morrow ? This moment only is yours : 
what will you do now f It is not in advanced age only, 
or even in the noon of life, that God has claims upon us 
and looks for service. No ; to the youngest and freshest, 
the most blooming and buoyant, He says (and oh ! in ten- 
derest love and pity He says it), 'My son, give me thy 
heart.' When ears grow deaf and eyes dim, when the under- 
standing is dull, memory lost, and the affections are spent, 
is that a time to begin with God ? Shall Satan feed upon 
the freshness of your youth, and God but have the scraps 
and fragments of the Devil's table ? At the best, every 
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hour's delay is a loss to you, without any counterbalancing 
gain. No obligation is relaxed, no lesson made easier, no 
condition altered. You may wait till doomsday for some 
change in the Divine decrees, some mitigation of the Divine 
requirements ; but you will wait in vain : God may not, 
cannot, will not compromise. Delay brings us no new 
aptitude for obedience, no fresh flexibility of will, tender- 
ness of conscience, or susceptibility of heart : on the contrary, 
we but become more slow to perceive, and less disposed to 
do, the will of God. What did Pharaoh gain by his re- 
peated refusals to let Israel go ? Did you ever know any 
man, king or peasant, become more tender, docile, candid, 
and submissive, by delay ] No ! no ! to put off is to make 
bad worse, hard impossible. Oh ! have you not been un- 
easy long enough ? See you not that to lose time is to 
lose eternity, to risk the loss of everything, — opportunity, 
happiness, hope ? Do you ask, ' Are there not twelve hours 
in the day V Ay ; but how far has not your day already 
advanced 1 What remains to you % Is it not already the 
eleventh hour? May it not be the twelfth, even the last 
minute ? Oh ! the uncertainty of life ! the worth, the use, 
the solemn issues of the present moment ! Now ! now ! 
NOW ! He betwixt whom and death there is but a step, 
must stop at once : he within whose reach there is but 
one means of rescue, and one instant for escape, must seize 
his only opportunity with immediate haste." 

The obligations to philanthropy were pressed home in an 
expanded enforcement of the apostolic injunction to the 
Galatian Church to " do good unto all men, as they had 
opportunity, especially to them of the household of faith." 
The duty of Christians in particular, not of men in general, 
is the subject expounded. Even their first duty is to them- 
selves ; but, this fulfilled, whether as to temporal or as to 
spiritual things, they must then devote their energies to 
the welfare of their fellow-men, both in body and in sooL 
By this chiefly, as well as indispensably, they prove their 
love to God Himself. " 'Tis something," said the preacher, 
" to alleviate any one's sorrow, or to give a moment's joy ; 
to wipe away the tears of an infant and cause a little child 
to smile. It is always worth our while to do good even in a 
small way, a heavenly mission to go upon." But to succour 
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spiritual and immortal beings, this is the noblest charity, 
the purest philanthropy, the highest style of usefulness. It 
is beautiful and truly great, enlarges and elevates our 
nature, and is most like Christ, to make others' interests 
ours, and find our own happiness in promoting theirs. 
Nay; no Christian man liveth to himself: it cannot be, 
and must not be tolerated. Every follower of Christ is 
called to the exercise of a universal charity ; from which 
no other man must be excluded. Samaritan or Jew, black 
or white, bond or free, seeing he u a man, he is my neigh- 
bour ; and him I must love and honour, relieve and help. 
Yes ; ours is a liberal, high-souled, large-hearted religion ; 
overlooks all petty partialities and paltry prejudices, 
stretches far beyond our narrow circles, sternly rebukes 
our respect of persons. Blessed Christianity ! Heaven's 
own law ! the heart of God ! the mind of Christ ! But, 
while none are to be excluded, the household of faith are 
to be first considered. These must haste to each other's 
help. No one of them should suffer want while any of 
the rest has au^ht to spare. Nor, to the indefeasibleness 
of this double claim, of Christian as Christian and of man 
as man, is there any limit but that of opportunity. " Ah ! " 
exclaimed the preacher, " wlitn do we lack it ? We might 
even create it ; we ought to invite and seek it. But they 
come in crowds, unbidden ; invite us, call, urge, and com- 
mand us ; and, if we neglect them, will rise up against us 
at a future day. Take heed, brethren ! Our sojourn here 
is the season of opportunity, our seed-time and working- 
day. Let us toil and give, diffusing while we receive, and 
thus fill up the time that is passing rapidly away." 

One of his latest calls upon his latest flock was to strive 
to enter in at the strait gate, if they meant to gain heaven's 
cloudless light; to escape the pit of bitterness and burning ; 
and if they would stand in the judgment unspotted, uncon- 
founded, uncondemned. Even he who thought himself 
standing, was to take heed lest he fell, that he might stand 
in the evil day, and, having done all, stand ; stand acquitted, 
approved, rewarded, before the Son of Man. All were 
urged to seek the Lord while He might be found, and to call 
upon Him while yet near. There as everywhere else it was 
found necessary to warn men who can have no Saviour but 
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Christ, of the irreparable consequences of ever being 
ashamed of Him before men, not to speak of obstinately re- 
jecting His salvation. And yet, as he omitted not to show, 
a salvation at the option of whosoever believeth in Him. 
At the same time, he urged very strenuously the duties, 
privileges, and obligations of believers, exhorting them to 
" work out their own salvation ; " showing them with re- 
markable clearness and vividness the system of active co- 
operation between Divine influence and human endeavours 
on which it has pleased the Author of salvation to suspend 
the moral issue ; and, with an earnestness of affection truly 
Pauline, offering them his prayers, with his instructions, 
for their whole sanctification by the God of Peace. With 
reference to the former of the two, the preacher said: 
" The Divine Spirit does not set aside our natural faculties ; 
does no violence to our mental and moral nature ; but 
works through, by means of, and with, all our human 
powers ; arouses, employs, energises, and sustains them, 
giving effect to their exercises. Nor is there anything new, 
out of character, unlike the other works and ways of God, 
in this. All things are of Him, by whom we live, and 
move, and have our being. He gives us day by day our 
daily bread. And yet, in nothing are we only passive : our 
volitions and activities are incessantly demanded. All our 
powers, corporal and mental, members and faculties, are 
from and of Him, and are, in every exercise, moved and 
sustained by Him : still, their effectual employment depends 
upon ourselves. It is we ourselves that see and hear, live 
and labour, walk and work. It is we ourselves also that 
deliberate and determine, choose or refuse, devise and execute. 
In all times and among all peoples, it is the diligent hand 
which maketh rich, and the assiduous and resolute, the 
skilful and persevering, who achieve success. And so in 
Grace. We must bethink and bestir ourselves; be all 
docility, alertness, and activity; if we would escape the 
damnation of hell, the doom of the unprofitable, the utter 
death which finished sin brings forth ; and would attain to 
holiness, to heaven, to God. Who, then, would fail of the 
grace of God, who draw back unto perdition ? " And yet," 
proceeded the preacher, " it may be so with you, with me. 
' May/ say you ; ' God forbid ! ' Yes, and God will forbid ; 
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but we must add to His forbidding our own sincere, hearty, 
and practical Amen ! Come, then, and let us ' work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling.' Not with a 
desponding, servile, and painful fear, the fear that hath 
torment ; but with a humble, distrustful fear of ourselves, a 
wholesome and admonitory dread of ultimate failure, for- 
feiture, and fall ; shrinking from everything that might 
damp or damage, defile or endanger ; a solicitous fear, 
prompting us to every effort and precaution conducive to 
our establishment, advance, and eternal deliverance ; to an 
all-engrossing and habitual earnestness. Ah ! this is the 
lesson, earnestness ! Do the walls of our closets bear witness 
to the intensity of our emotions ; have the boards of the 
floor been wet with our tears ? " 

One of the sermons composed as well as preached at 
Dunstable, appears to have been specially designed to per- 
suade a greater number of the hearers to become, in one 
way or another, " fellow- helpers to the Truth." After ex- 
pounding with much fervour and force the leading phrase 
44 the Truth," and insisting on the general duty of all who 
have received to spread it, he applied the subject to the 
immediate listeners. Professing — nay, real Christians, 
might be hinderers instead of helpers, if they neglected the 
public ministry of the Truth, if they disparaged or lowered 
the preachers of it in the estimation of others, and if they 
were themselves chargeable with un-Christian behaviour. 
" Ah ! my hearers," exclaimed the preacher, " even though 
your ministers should be enabled to maintain their integrity, 
and to commend themselves to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God; if any, not to say many, of you should be known 
to be selfish, sensual, secular, dishonourable, covetous, grasp- 
ing, fraudulent, flippant, foolish, profane ; by reason of such 
the way of Truth would be evil spoken of." But the call upon 
them all was to be "fellow-helpers." And when, he continued, 
" we see you hastening with willing and cheerful steps to 
the house of God where the Divine Word and worship 
abide, and observe you listening with eager, anxious, and 
affectionate attention to our addresses and expositions, then 
we feel that we are not alone in the defence of the Gospel 
Others, too, marking your glad and frequent flocking to the 
place of preaching, suspect that there is there something 
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real, attractive, and advantageous ; and, responding to your 
urgent invitation, ' Come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good,' they cry, * Yes, we will go with you, for we perceive 
that God is in you of a truth.' " Then, pointing out various 
ways in which each one might be a " fellow-helper to the 
Truth," he enlarged upon the great effect, for good or for 
evil, of deportment and example. " Those," he said, " who 
know your profession and place of worship, the names of 
your preachers and the general character of your creed, — 
these watch you narrowly, to see what is the fruit of 
your hearing and believing. To you they look, perhaps, 
for a confirmation or contradiction of what is said here. 
And you may be always confirming the Word, always 
recommending the Gospel, always bearing witness to t the 
Truth/ Ah ! yes ; you are ever preaching, preaching 
wherever you go, preaching where we cannot preach, and 
to whom we have no access ; preaching with a plainness 
not to be misunderstood, and with a persuasiveness, evi- 
dence, and power not to be gainsayed. Oh ! the eloquence, 
the cogency, the insisting energy of a holy life ! The grand 
evidence, the standing miracle of Christianity, is a Christian." 
Among the texts from which he preached between the first 
of January 1873 and his decease are the following : Genesis 
xviii. 14, Psalm cxix. 60, Isaiah lv. 6, and ix. 1, Matthew 
v. 9, and v. 47, Mark xiii. 35, 36, Luke xiii. 24-28, John 
xix. 20, Komans vi 13, 2 Corinthians ix. 14, Philippians 
ii. 12, 13, &c. The sermons founded upon these passages 
are strongly marked by earnest, searching, and almost pas- 
sionate qualities ; and they contain not a few passages 
which the subsequent decease of the preacher must have 
specially recalled to the mind of every impressible hearer. 
In that, for example, from the words, " Watch ye there- 
fore (for ye know not when the Master of the house cometh, 
at even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 
morning) ; lest, coming suddenly, He find you sleeping. * 
The sermon closes with this affecting passage : " Yet few 
of us (alas ! how few !) maintain this attitude, and live in 
this anticipation. But this becomes us ; this only is wis- 
dom. It is charged upon us ; and we ought to be as mind- 
ful of the uncertainty of life as of the certainty of death. 
We ought to rise and lie down, to labour and rest, attend 
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to all lawful business, and take all proper recreation, with 
this thought ever before us, ' The Lord is at hand.' * Our 
holy watch/ as one has remarked, 'must not be inter- 
mitted one moment ; for every following moment is a grand 
uncertainty.' There is no minute of life, no point of time, 
wherein I can say, ' I shall not die.' Therefore I should 
not dare to say, ' This minute I shall take a short slumber.' 
Oh ! to live, now and ever hereafter, always, as we would 
die! Not, indeed, morosely, sadly, gloomily; not always 
kneeling, praying with our lips, or thinking only of eternity ; 
yet always shrinking from sin, renouncing self, trusting in 
Christ, justified by His blood, renewed by His grace ; loving 
God, keeping His commandments; doing justice, loving 
mercy; always contrite, humble, confiding, circumspect; 
courteous, kind, equitable ; honouring all men, charitable, 
and heavenly-minded. . 

' Oh ! may we thus be found, 
Obedient to His Word ; 
Attentive to the trumpet's sound, 
And looking for Our Lord ! 

1 Oh ! may we thus insure 
A lot among the blest ; 
And watch a moment, to secure 
An everlasting rest ! ' " 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE END. 

[1873.] 

" By many good men wept died he ; 
By no man, Virgil, more than thee." — HoBACE. 

" These are the tears of things, and touch the mind ; 
Decay and death, the lot of all our kind." — Virgil. 

" Mark, now, the perfect, and behold the just ; 
For that man's end is peace and settled trust." — Davis. 

" Happy the dead who in the Lord depart ! " — The Revelation. 

" As flowers which night, when day is o'er, perfume, 
Breathes the sweet memory from a good man's tomb." 

— Bulwer LiTToar. 

" The last Sunday morning dear Henry preached at Dun- 
stable," writes Mrs Hare, " was a new sermon from * Arise, 
shine ; for thy light is come and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.' The next day he joined me at Newark 
Thence we went to Hull and Scarborough, and had three 
happy weeks from home, I fondly hoping that he had 
gathered strength for years of happiness and usefulness. It 
did me good to see him at Osgodby, walking in the garden 
of a morning with his book, or sitting on the grass ; one 
whole forenoon, I remember, with the Book of Common 
Prayer, which he often used at home. Sometimes he had 
a ride on horseback, or a drive to Filey. I recollect his 
reading Dean Al ford's Life during this visit He frequently 
expressed his satisfaction that we were there together." 

As he was travelling homewards, he met with his old and 
dear friend, the Rev. Benjamin Smith, at a railway station. 
Characteristically, he first indulged in pleasant and friendly 
chat ; and then, though they travelled together but a short 
time, introduced one of those important practical questions 
he was constantly pondering. " What," he said, " can we 
do to improve our congregations, especially on the week-day 
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evening % Making all possible allowance for our people, it 
is evident that many of them do not properly value the 
Word of God and the ministrations of His house. Can we, 
without enfeebling the Truth and the worship, modify the 
service in any way, so as to attract them % What CAN we 
do to benefit our people more ? I must do something. " 

" Keaching home on the 30th of August," continues Mrs 
Hare, "he applied himself to circuit work as usual, attend- 
ing the Financial District Meeting at Bedford on the 16th 
of September, when, at the close, he prayed, as I have been 
told, with uncommon power. The Wednesday evening 
after, I myself heard my precious husband for the last time, 
from ' Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.'* Mr Good acre and he were arranging to hold 
special services ; and, on the Friday morning, he began a 
sermon for the following Sunday at Dunstable from * Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead; and Christ 
shall give thee light ! ' In the memoranda, never to be 
finished by his hand, is found this solemn passage : ' You 
have been born for eternity. That eternity will be full of 
joy or of woe, of honour or of shame, according to your 
conduct here, and to the condition in which you are found 
at death. The day, the hour, of your death may be very 
near.' In the afternoon, he went out, as was his wont, to 
visit, coming in before five to tea, and remarked, inci- 
dentally, that he had visited twelve families. Mr and Mrs 
Goodacre, with the Rev. William Blackwell, Congregational 
minister, sat down among us. I observed my husband 
eating nothing, and looking pale. He rose, and left the 
room. I followed him into his study, when he said, ' I feel 
so ill that I think I must go to bed.' The pain from which 
he suffered not yielding to ordinary means, a messenger 
■was despatched for Dr Hicks, who soon arrived; and, 
in short, everything that skill, solicitude, and attention 
could do, was used to the last moment of his life. But he 
seemed smitten down by mortal sickness at the beginning, 
never after being able to raise his head or to utter more 
than a few words at a time. You know how tenderly he 
was attached to you all his life. He mentioned your name 

* This comforting sermon was published in the Mctfiodist Recorder 
of November 1 4, 1873. 
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several times, but begged me not to alarm you about his 
illness ; nor would he allow me to hasten Edward's return 
from Venice. He seemed much pleased when my sister 
Mrs Hart came, saying, * How kind of Charles to spare you ! ' 
He often prayed for his two boys at school, and would say, 
'Give my love to them. Bless them both, how I wishl 
could write to them ! ' My sister, while writing to Marma- 
duke, said to him, ' Have you any message % ' He replied, 
' My love ; all that I hear of him gives me pleasure, and I 
trust he will live to answer life's great end.' Every waking 
moment seemed to be spent in ejaculatory prayer. Often 
he said, ' Lamb of God, strengthen me to bear this for 
Thee !' * Why,' he asked, * cannot I endure, nay enjoy, a 
little suffering for such a Saviour?'* Once he said, 
' Soothe me!' I answered, * What do you want, darling? " 
He replied, 'God's mercy through Christ' To Mr Goodacre 
he observed, ' I am so sorry that I seem incapable in this 
illness of constant religious thought ; but I do cast aside 
every rag of self-righteousness, and take Jesus only.' Again 
he said, 

1 Because I now can nothing do, 

Jesus, do all the work alone, 
And bring my soul triumphant through, 

To wave its palm before Thy throne.' 

When his absent (elder) sons had been telegraphed for, 
and had both arrived; he said to the second, • You will have 
a dull holiday, I fear;' and to the first, 'lean only think 
about you and pray for you, now.' Many times he blessed 
them and prayed for them as they went in and out of the 
room. ' Remember,' he said to one of the two, ' there is 
only one way to heaven — through Jesus.' Another time : 
* In all thy ways acknowledge God, and He shall direct thy 
paths ;' and, turning to me, added, ' I mean this for you, 
too, my darling.' In my distress I said, * How I wish I had 
been a better wife to you !' With indescribable tenderness, 
he replied, * You have been a matchless wife to me ; and the 
love of those dear children, oh! how precious!'" In a 
time of great restlessness, Mrs Hare repeated, " Jesu, lover 
of my soul, let me to Thy bosom fly," &c. ; on which he 

* " And wilt thou not, coy wretch, drink one poor sup 
Of bitter drink for Him that drank a cup 
To sweeten thine ? " — Quarles. 
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ivpiied. '• I want notiiin^ oxciiin^ ;: <>u*l knows how much 
I long for holiness, and rest through Christ.'' 

Mr Hare was to have married Mr and Mrs Jardine, at 
t whose union Mr Goodacre officiated in his stead. His last 
* effort of mind was to dictate to the wedded pair the follow- 
ing beautiful note: "K. H. Hare hastens to congratulate 
" the bride and bridegroom, of this day, on the union just 
' formed. May God's best blessing rest upon this the sweetest 
and most sacred of all earthly bonds ! Should Mr Jardine 
prove as fortunate as the writer, he will find in the lady of his 
choice a priceless wife, and she in him an enduring lover." 

Before September closed, his case had become decidedly 
critical and extremely precarious. On the 29th, however, 
Dr Hicks found less inflammatory action, with some increase 
of power. But the exhaustion, he was constrained to avow, 
as very great ; and could only be met, if met at all, by 
copious stimulating nutriment and perfect quiet. From this 
time, wine, brandy, beef-tea, and bark, were administered in 

Sick rotation day and night. On the 30th, the Doctor 
d more hope, though the state of the patient was serious 
still. Some of the acuter symptoms, however, were sub- 
tiding, and there was greater force. The first of October 
was a quiet day, with less of pain ; but the sufferer con- 
tinued exceedingly weak ; and the Doctor durst not say to 
Mrs Hart that he was out of danger. On the following day, 
nevertheless, there was a slight improvement, and the physi- 
cian " liked the case better," still insisting strongly upon the 
sustaining course being kept up from one quarter of an hour 
to another. The prompt and regular observance of this 
prescription (of which observance a written record was kept 
for Dr Hicks's satisfaction) was attended with great diffi- 
culty ; not so much because the port-wine and the brandy 
were repugnant to the patient's principles of diet, as because 
of the state of his mouth, which made the act of swallowing 
them both hard and painful. The night of the 3d was 
considerably quieter ; and, in the morning, Dr Hicks found 
his patient rather stronger, and the symptoms more favour- 
able. In this judgment the experienced physician and 
his able assistant agreed. A quiet day also ensued ; and, 
although, in the evening, the Doctor could not say that 
danger was over, the watchers observed that the sufferer 
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was more like himself and noticed them more. He was 
somewhat revived also by th« arrival of his son Leighton, 
The report on Sunday the 5th was, "Dear Henry, we 
trust, improves, though almost too weak to speak. All in- 
flammatory symptoms have subsided ; and now this dreadful 
weakness has to be combated with. The Doctors are most 
unremitting, coming four times in the day, and very late at 
night. Very, very thankful I am, as you will be." 

On Tuesday the 7th, his brother received a further 
report from his nephew to this effect : " The Doctor thinks 
him unaltered. He has had, however, a two hours' sleep 
straight off, and has, to-day, taken his glass in his own 
hand and drunk the contents. I don't know whether this 
is a good sign ; but it implies force." Alas ! this hopeful 
intimation was quickly followed by a telegram in these 
words: "Doctor does not think so well this morning: 
would you not like to run down ? We expect Edward to- 
night." By the first train in the morning, Mr Hare's 
brother proceeded to Dunstable, and found him in great 
bodily weakness, but with a face luminously expressive of 
calm intelligence, and senses fully apprehensive of every 
word spoken to him. It was necessary, however, to lay a 
firm restraint upon natural feeling ; the physician having 
emphatically declared, that everything depended, in a medi- 
cal view, upon the two points of abundant nutriment con- 
stantly administered, and the maintenance of a quietude 
perfectly undisturbed. To all looking on, nevertheless, it 
seemed a sign of promise, that the prospect of seeing his 
brother had stirred the sufferer to a degree of interest and 
of self-help which he had not manifested for some days 
before. Care, at the same time, was taken to avoid exciting 
him too much ; and the visitor limited himself to a few 
words expressive of a hope that mind and heart were rest- 
ing with simple and entire confidence upon the merits of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the promises of God made sure 
in Him. To this he evidently assented with glistening eyes 
and a smiling face, though in the fewest words, articulated 
with difficulty from feebleness of body and soreness of 
mouth, and so wanting in distinctness of utterance as to 
warn against attempts at protracted conversation. It was 
observable that, on cessation of sound, he speedily relapsed 
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into a quiescent state resembling natural sleep ; perhaps in 
part the effect of weakness, and in part of the strong stimu- 
lants so freely administered ; yet, as his brother could not 
but believe while looking on, indicative of that solemn still- 
ness which, during the " passing through nature to eternity," 
accompanies a deep communion between " the God of all 
comfort " and the individual soul " waiting only upon Him." 

Mr J. M. Hare embraced the opportunity of calling upon 
Dr Hicks at his own house. That gentleman received him 
with the greatest kindness, and not simply answered but 
invited his inquiries. The substance of the answers was, 
that the patient had passed through severe sufferings from 
enteric obstruction and urinary derangement ; that both had 
yielded to the joint efforts of medical treatment and me- 
chanical appliance ; that, throughout all, he had evinced a 
patience and a power of endurance astonishing to the phy- 
sician ; that the inflammatory tendencies in all the parts 
had been subdued ; but that, by suffering of all kinds, the 
physical system had been so extremely reduced, as to afford 
no probability of restoration save by throwing in the utmost 
amount of active stimulus and nutritive support. " But it 
is my duty to tell you," added Dr Hicks, " that, in cases 
where the prostration is so great as in your brother's, we 
rarely effect or hope for recovery." Being then asked 
whether Mr Hare's system responded to *he means em- 
ployed for its resuscitation, the Doctor replied, " Yes, un- 
doubtedly, in some degree ; and he did not mean to say 
that there was no hope : but the weakness was so absolute 
as to forbid any lively expectation." The visitor took leave 
with this feeling, that by Dr Hicks and Mr Beart every- 
thing had been done which skill and science could suggest 
or perform, and professional assiduity and perseverance 
accomplish or attempt ; yet, to human appearances before 
the most practised eyes, all in vain. 

Mr J. M. Hare returned home that evening, promising 
to come down again in a few days or to obey any earlier 
summons. Besides the satisfaction of seeing his brother 
while his faculties were unclouded, he also saw him receiv- 
ing every attention the most skilful physician or the ten- 
derest nurses could bestow, with his second son in actual 
attendance and his eldest expected, by the next train, from 

2 £ 
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Venice, and every manifestation of Christian sympathy on 
the part of friends and neighbours far or near. The next 
day he received from his younger nephew a message to this 
effect : " A little better late last night and this morning. 
Doctor says he likes his condition better, as he is more like 
himself; but, of course, he is still in great danger." On 
the 10th, Miss Hare wrote, " There is no material change 
in dear Papa since we last wrote : I wish I could send a 
more hopeful account." In the middle of the same day, 
"the Doctor considered him much worse; but (it was 
added) he is as conscious as when you were here, and as 
free from pain : " to which followed this ominous postscript : 
"7.30 P.M. No change." 

In the mind and heart most keenly agitated by solici- 
tude and suspense, hope and fear alternately predominated. 
" I have had," wrote Mrs Hare, " a sad night of anxiety 
watching the laboured breathing of my precious Henry, 
waking every now and then to cry out, ' Lamb of God, 
pity me!' or, 'I the chief of sinners am ; but Jesus died 
for me. f His tongue is just like that of a typhus-fever pa- 
tient ; and now, he notices nothing, but slumbers and does 
not like being disturbed to take the medicines and nourish- 
ments. They are having special prayer-meetings here on 
his behalf : oh ! that the prayer of faith may save the sick ! " 
But, before posting, she wrote at the head of the letter, 
" Friday evening. An evident change for the better. At 
eleven A.M. the Doctor saw a slight improvement, and it 
has gone on. I trust this is a right crisis. I have much 
more hope." In another letter, Mrs Hare said, "Just now his 
tongue is wrapped in soft linen rag dipt in port wine. The 
Doctor says I must have something solid down to-day: 
even a bit of cheese would be good for him. We are pound- 
ing a mutton chop, to try and get that down. You could 
not imagine a more patient sufferer : yet, he is all the while 
calling himself a wretch, that he cannot bear pain for such 
a Saviour as his. I fear he will have greater disgust than 
ever for stimulants, he is having such a surfeit, and says so 
plaintively, ' Can I have nothing pure t ' " 

In the hearing of his eldest son, he said, " There is a 
long, dreary lane in every life, called ' Suffering,' which I 
now seem to have entered." Soon, however, he reached 
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the end of that dark valley, and emerged into eternal day. 
" My sister and our five elder children," are the words of 
his faithful partner, " witnessed with me his last beautiful 
smile, and the lighting up of the eyes, just before the spirit 
fled, at seven o'clock on Saturday morning, the eleventh of 
October, 1873." 

" His was a childlike confidence ; 
And, as he closed his eyes, 
The whisper was within his soul, 

' To-day in Paradise ! ' "— G. Rawson. 

This was the first time since Dunstable became the head 
of a circuit, that one of its ministers had died while residing 
there. As soon, therefore, as the event was generally 
known, it cast a visible gloom over the town. The services 
in the Square Chapel on the following day, — services which 
he had been planned to conduct, — were peculiarly solemn. 
The pulpit was draped in black, and the congregation were 
deeply affected. The Kev. Josiah Goodacre gave out the 
first hymn in broken accents, interrupted by tears. His 
touching discourse was listened to with rapt attention ; and 
the choir led in an anthem never surely more befitting: 
" Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, when He cometh, 
shall find watching ! " 

The two youngest sons of that " blessed servant" received 
the sad tidings of their unanticipated loss where two of 
their grandfather Hare's sons received the long-expected 
announcement of his decease, — at Woodhouse Grove School. 
" Does he ever say anything about us ?" was the question 
of Ernest Henry while their father was still living; and, 
when all was over, he wrote these simple words : " Hebden 
is very well, but thinks a good deal about Papa. We are 
both of us very thankful that he did not suffer much during 
his illness." 

On Thursday, the 16th, the mortal remains of the deceased 
minister were committed to the tomb in the public ceme- 
tery. The town wore an aspect of grief. Nearly all shops 
were shut up ; the places of wholesale business deserted ; 
and, in front of private dwellings, the usual signs of death 
and mourning were everywhere apparent ; while, as the 
hour approached, the road from the Chapel House to the 
Cemetery was lined with the inhabitants, young and old. 
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In anticipation of the funeral service at the chapel, the 
circuit officers, the local preachers, the class-leaders, and 
the Sunday-school teachers, assembled in the school-room. 
At the appointed hour, they formed in procession, and stood 
ready to join the chief mourners as the coffined remains 
emerged from the house. The melancholy burden was 
borne on the shoulders of six members of Society, imme- 
diately followed by Messrs Edward, Leighton, and Marma- 
duke Hare, the deceased's sons ; Mr John Middleton Hare, 
his brother ; and Mr Charles Frederick Hart, his brother-in- 
law. Except a small space reserved for the mourners, the 
large chapel was filled with people, most of them in black. 
The service was begun by the Rev. Josiah Goodacre, who 
gave out for singing the hymn beginning " Lo, the prisoner 
is released," which had a touching effect Appropriate 
readings from the Scriptures succeeded. The Rev. Hugh 
Jones, Chairman of the District, then delivered a pathetic 
and impressive address. "Before coming hither," he said, 
" I looked into the Minutes of Conference for the year 1818, 
and read the obituary of that great and good man, as he is 
there described, the Rev. Edward Hare. This, my friends, 
was the father of your deceased chief pastor. At the 
beginning of the century, he, though still a young man, 
stood in the front rank of our Connexion, having made 
himself remarkable by his preaching and writings. Like 
his bosom friend and contemporary, the Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
he was already taking his place among the acknowledged 
leaders, having been introduced into the ministry by his 
venerable friend the Rev. Joseph Benson, under whose roof 
he spent a whole year, favoured with his instructions and 
imbued with his spirit. But that memoir relates the close 
as well as the beginning of his career ; from which it appears, 
that, on his deathbed, he specially commended his wife and 
children to God, saying to her, 'God will be yours ; a Father, 
a Father, to the dear children : my love to them : I only care 
for their souls. 1 In the career of him whose mortal remains 
are now before us, you have the justification of that happy 
and holy confidence. It has not been my privilege to know 
much personally of your departed minister, having been 
connected with him for only fourteen months ; but, as we 
were both the sons of ministers, I have long been very 
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familiar with his name. Like his sainted father, he was a 
godly man. During thirty-five years of ministry, his life 
was one of earnest toil. This Gospel teaches us, that the 
ashes of the saints are in the Redeemer's charge, having 
been bought with His blood. Such a body may repose in 
the mortuary of the crowded city, in the rural churchyard, 
in the modern cemetery, or in the mighty deep ; but the eye 
of Christ will be ever upon it. Mr Goodacre, in communi- 
cating the sad intelligence to me, said that Mr Hare rested 
in the simple faith of Christ. Our great founder, John 
Wesley, also said, when near his death, ' I the chief of 
sinners am, but Jesus died for me.' Of those blood-washed 
ones nearest the throne, not one had greater reason to trust 
in Christ than you and we have. Accept our condolence 
as ministers, and be assured that our prayers are joined 
with yours for the widow and the fatherless." Mr Jones 
then gave out the 730th hymn, beginning, " Give me the 
wings of faith to rise ;" after the singing of which, he offered 
prayer, and the service closed. 

The coffin having been placed in the hearse at the chapel 
gates, and the mourning coaches entered by the relatives 
and the ministers, the whole body of mourners proceeded 
in solemn order to the Cemetery, where a' dense crowd 
encircled the open grave. The remainder of the service 
was read by the Rev. William Cumberland ; after which, the 
Rev. Richard Eland, of Luton, offered up a meltingly affecting 
prayer ; and the crowded assembly slowly dispersed. 

The grave in which the earthly remains of Mr Hare lie, 
is on the higher side of the Cemetery, close to the secluded 
spot where, when the weather allowed, he was often seen to 
take his place for purposes of restful thought. The last 
monitory sentence transcribed by him for private use, was 
one taken from St Bernard in these singularly striking 
words : " The ripe Christian's soul leaves the body as the 
ripe acorn leaves its cup !" 

The duly certified cause of death in Mr Hare's case was 
Peritonitis and Exhaustion of three weeks' duration. The 
disease specified is inflammation of the Peritoneum, the part 
so named being the membrane by which the walls of the 
whole abdominal cavity are lined and all the organs it 
encloses covered. Soon after the mortal issue had come to 
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pass, the author requested a deliberate account and judg- 
ment of the case from Dr Hicks, who, kindly complying, 
has favoured him with a serious communication to the 
following effect : — 

" This most painful illness, the nature of which I will 
endeavour to describe, was suffered with far more patience, 
uncomplaining Christian fortitude, and more cheerful thank- 
fulness for the relief I was enabled from time to time to 
give, than it had ever been my sad duty to witness in the 
whole course of my professional experience. I was called 
in to attend my late esteemed patient for an attack of Acute 
Peritonitis, which quickly yielded to the remedies employed. 
But Typhus set in, and he sank at the end of the third 
week. From the history of his previous health and the 
persistent symptoms, I soon recognised the Acute, as super- 
vening that insidious and dangerous disease, Chronic Peri- 
tonitis ; a malady frequently confounded with Colic, often 
tubercular, and accompanied with emaciation. Morgagni * 
well adduces several cases, in which he found the intestines 
agglutinated into one mass, constricted, and their coats 
possessed of an almost cartilaginous firmness. Hence the 
distressing symptoms and their fatal termination. 

" The duties of a Wesleyan Minister entail much mental, 
and, I believe, in this Circuit, much bodily fatigue ; and, as 
you are probably aware, the late Rev. Robert Henry Hare 
rigidly abstained from taking malt, vinous, or spirituous 
liquors. To him, however, their habitual moderate use 
would have been advantageous, by supplying food to the 
exhausted nervous system, keeping up the vital force, and 
thereby assisting to prevent the development of a disease to 
which his peculiarly delicate constitution was liable in some 
form or other. Indeed, I am of opinion that all persons 
who combine much mental with bodily fatigue, should 
indulge in a very moderate use of stimulants." 

* Giovanni Battista Morgagni, who, born in 1682, died in 1771, wai 
as great in morbid anatomy as Haller in physiology, and attained to the 
highest honour popes and kings could bestow ; the most celebrated of 
his works being that which, in his eightieth year, he published " On 
the Seats and Causes of Diseases, Explored by Anatomy." The name 
of this eminent person has been given by the profession to several 
portions of the human system first pointed out by him, and to several 
medicaments which he was the first to discover and apply. 
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Attentive readers of the foregoing pages will have 
observed, from the time of Mr Hare's residence at Rochdale 
downwards, several premonitions of the disorder that re- 
sulted in his death ; since which, it has been found, that, 
in 1851, when his life was assured by the Star Life 
Assurance Society, at ten years' extra premium, the medical 
report stated, besides the facts of his family history, that he 
had himself suffered from " some slight form of indigestion." 
After the opinion the skilful and most assiduous physician 
has now expressed, it is easy to imagine how much he 
will be confirmed in it when he becomes, perhaps through 
these pages, more intimately aware of the depressing 
tendency and effects of his patient's lifelong spiritual 
anxieties on his own personal account, as well as respecting 
the discharge of his duties to God and man in the office of 
the Christian ministry. 

It was the wish of Mrs Hare that one of her husband's 
old and intimate friends should preach on the occasion of 
his decease ; and the Rev. Benjamin Smith, the one with 
whom he had last conversed, was selected for this purpose. 
His engagements at Manchester, however, precluded the 
possibility of his attendance; and the solemn office was 
kindly undertaken at brief notice by the Rev. Josiah Good- 
acre, notwithstanding the obvious difficulty of speaking as 
to one whose acquaintance he had scarcely made. To a 
crowded congregation, nevertheless, on Sunday the 19th, 
he preached a sermon so impressive as to create an irre- 
pressible and universal desire for its immediate publication. 

As a matter of course, Mrs Hare received the warmest 
expressions of affection from her own relatives and those of 
her husband; but these it is not deemed necessary or 
proper to publish, notwithstanding the instances wherein 
moral and spiritual influence was traceable as flowing to 
them through his instrumentality. Mrs Hart had evinced 
her sympathy and devotedness in ways far beyond the 
power of words to express. Mr Seth Leighton, in one 
sentence as beautiful as brief, said ail : "He laid down his 
sword to grasp his crown, put off his armour to enter into 
his rest." Mrs John Leighton, the most recent connection, 
who, at Dunstable, had seen her new relation in the bosom 
of his own family, wrote : "No one I know was so well 
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prepared to meet his Maker : It is something to be thank- 
ful for, to have lived so long with one so holy." 

Mr Charles Hart having married Miss Elizabeth Leighton, 
who, like her sister Margaret, referred her conversion to Mr 
Hare's instrumentality, it may be inferred, perhaps, from 
the terms in which he addressed her on the occasion of their 
brother-in-law's decease, that some such tie subsisted be- 
tween the two husbands. For he is the son of a gentleman 
who was a leading member of the Methodist Society at 
Brigg when Mr Hare travelled in that circuit, and knew 
him intimately from youth upwards. " Never/' he wrote, 
" was life more consistent or hope more certain, than in the 
case of our lost one. I cannot tell you how much I lament 
his death." 

From the various circuits in which Mr Hare travelled, 
and especially from Newark, Rochdale, and others where 
his memory was still fresh and fragrant among the people, 
his mourning widow received multitudes of letters expres- 
sive of the deepest sympathy with her, and of a strong sense 
of the loss sustained by her, the children, and the Church. 
The messages of love and friendship from the Rev. Benja- 
min Smith and his wife were tenderly affectionate both 
before and after the event. . The Rev. Joshua Priestley, also, 
on being apprised of the danger, was earnest in his prayers 
for the sparing of a life so valuable, and kindly anxious lest 
Mrs Hare should sink under constant watching and solici- 
tous suspense. "Your husband," he said, "has been a 
comfort and help to many ; and they will feel it to be a 
privilege to render what little they can in return." When 
all was over, he wrote, " I never entertained the idea of 
him preceding me. I seemed confidently to calculate on a 
succession of years of active life for him. Could that now 
silent voice once more reach you, it would bid you cast all 
your care on Him who careth for you. Amid the sorrow 
that will often rush unbidden into your heart, you will not 
forget that you have peculiarly great cause for joy. I can 
scarcely realise the fact that I have lost the friend whom I 
have known and loved since the first year of my ministry. 
You have a legacy of precious reminiscences, and your 
children are all old enough to know it. I would like my 
name to appear among those who held the departed one in 
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the highest estimation. The fruits of his prayers and labours 
are following him, and will follow him long." 

The Rev. James Greenland, of Willenhall, Walsall, his 
first year's colleague at Dunstable, averred that Mrs Green- 
land and he were " cut to the heart," and he " did not 
know how he got through his work." " Dear Mr Hare, and 
you, and your children," he wrote, " were continually in my 
thoughts, and I was obliged to tell the congregation all 
about it. What consolation you have in the fact, that he 
was truly a man of God, and lived, as I believe, only to 
know and then do His will ! I always felt he was one who 
lived near to Christ, and sought His glory at all times. 
Faithfully did he work for his Master, who, too soon for us, 
said, ' Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.' Oh ! if you could only see him in 
glory everlasting, enjoying the rest of the saints, you would 
not wish him back ! " 

" Oh ! who that saw thy parting hour 

Could wish thee back again ?" — T. Dale. 

The Rev. John Gunnell, of Pontefract, wrote to Mrs 
Hare : " Sympathetic and prayerful silence is often the 
truest kindness we can render those whom God has smitten 
as He has smitten you. I told the congregation at Ponte- 
fract, that another of their old ministers had gone to his 
reward. The friends, who hold in loftiest esteem his beau- 
tiful heart-qualities, were deeply affected ; and, from many 
a breast, there went up to the great and loving Father, 
prayer for the widow and the fatherless. Your husband's 
character was held by me in something like reverent esteem. 
I never knew a more pure-minded, unselfish man, one who 
sought more constantly and exclusively the glory of Christ, 
or one who had such lowly opinion of his own worth. I 
feel that I have lost a friend whose friendship I was wont 
to regard as one of the best and most abiding of my earthly 
treasures." 

The Rev. Robert Leake warmly sympathised with Mrs 
Hare and her children in " the death of her precious hus- 
band, as a sad calamity to his family and to the Church. 
It seems," he added, "very mysterious, that God should 
take away in his prime one whose life was so valuable ; 
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but he has not lived in vain. His noble and pure mind 
sought only the honour of Christ ; and now he is enjoying 
the reward. I have seldom met with one whose character 
was so perfect in goodness." 

Mr Thomas Parnham, of Newark, in expressing his sym- 
pathy with the bereaved, said : " He is very near the Throne. 
He lived a holy, devoted life ;. attended well to his Master's 
work ; was a faithful steward of the important trust com- 
mitted to him. No one ever questioned his piety ; no one 
ever doubted his sincerity ; no one could ever believe but 
that he aimed at God's glory in all things. Not to have 
erred at all, would have been not to be human ; but, if Mr 
Hare ever erred, it was invariably on the right side. If 
such a thing were possible, he was too scrupulous. Would 
that such men were multiplied by tens of thousands ! You 
have a beautiful life to look back upon, and a glorious re- 
union to look forward to. Wherever he was known, you 
will be remembered at the Throne of Grace." 

Mr W. 0. Quibell, of Newark, wrote : " No one had a 
higher respect for Mr Hare's moral worth than mysel£ His 
holy spirituality and heavenly-mindedness, his fellowship 
with God, his lowliness and blamelessness of walk, — these 
have often, since his leaving Newark, proved secret in- 
centives to a closer walk with God, like the pure spirit 
gone before.' ' 

Mr James Knight, of Newark, also expressed in the 
warmest terms his own sorrow, and that of all with whom 
he had spoken, at the departure of " one so good, so holy, 
so devout, so consistent." 

The Rev. Elijah Jackson, Mr Hare's Superintendent 
during his first two years at Rochdale, wrote as follows to 
Mrs Hare: — "Your dear husband was in every respect 
good. There were many beautiful traits in his character. 
It was impossible to be associated with him without 
admiring and loving him. He seems to have departed from 
us before his time. I have laboured with many excellent 
colleagues; but I never met with a more brotherly and 
faithful one than my dear departed friend." 

Mr Scholfield, of Bagslate, Rochdale, with an extreme 
delicacy characteristic of him, addressed his first letter of 
condolence to the Rev. William Cumberland, colleague, for 
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the second year, of " his dear friend and late pastor." " I 
must say," he wrote, " there was not a minister in the Con- 
nexion that I loved and respected more than Mr Hare; 
nor one that showed more real kindness and sympathy with 
the suffering members of his flock. He never missed an 
opportunity of coming up to see me, although I reside nearly 
a mile above the chapel [in a mountainous situation] ; and 
his wise counsels, encouraging conversation, and unassuming 
manner, combined to unite us together in love and affection. 
Little did I think he, my dear, dear friend, would be first 
to cross the narrow stream ; but it must be right." This 
" prisoner of hope " subscribed himself, " Your brother in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus." 
This letter being communicated to Mrs Hare, her grateful 
answer drew forth a reply : " I do sincerely hope," he said, 
" that some fitting and permanent memorial will be written 
of my dear departed friend and highly esteemed pastor, 
although I am aware it is utterly impossible to find words 
capable of expressing his unassuming worth. Such men 
are, indeed, the salt of the earth : their influence is felt even 
more than it is seen. Of all the ministers I have known 
during the last fifty years, not one has ever stood higher in 
my estimation. Like him, I was left fatherless when quite 
an infant ; and I believe we were born in the same year. 
Oh ! that I may be enabled to follow him as he followed 
Christ!" 

Mr Edmund Wrigley, of Kochdale, wrote to Mrs Hare : 
" Since the death of my wife, I have not been so shocked 
by any news. * I can say nothing to comfort you except 
this, that I have known no man who bore as he did that 
blameless Christian life which told me, again and again, he 
was a man of God. May the Gospel he so often preached 
and made a blessing to me, comfort and support you in the 
greatest trial of life ! God bless you all ! " 

The Rev. Thomas Brackenbury, of York, who regarded 

* Every surviving member of Mr Hare's family has read with 
peculiar sympathy the following announcement, made public in the 
Methodist Recorder as these pages were passing through the presB : 
"May 20, at Newark, Lucy, wife of Edmund Wrigley, junior, of 
Rochdale, and seventh daughter of the late Rev. Robert Beauchamp, 
aged 27 years." This amiable and pious young lady was Mr Wrigley's 
$econd wife ; and they were united in marriage at Newark by Mr Hare. 
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Mr Hare as "a true and lasting friend," declared to his 
mourning widow, that his " association with him at Nant- 
wich was one of great blessing to himself, that his example 
and spirit had influenced him to a great degree, and that 
most people, he was persuaded, were the better for coming 
in contact with him. I remember," he continued, "Mr 
Hare saying to me, when called to pass through a similar 
trial, 'Special grace is always given with special trials;' 
and I believe it is true." 

The Rev. Wesley Brunyate, of Leeds, deeply sympathised 
with Mrs Hare " under this very terrible dispensation," and 
" felt a strange sense of loneliness and loss, on the decease 
of his colleague at Nantwich." " The greatest good," he 
proceeded, " I can ask for you all is, that the prayers of 
him who has gone may be answered upon you. I said to 
my wife, that I thought the death of no other Methodist 
preacher could have affected me so much." 

The Rev. R. Butterworth, one of Mr Hare's most cherished 
friends, and his colleague at Knaresborough, in writing to 
Mrs Hare, said : " It was but yesterday that I wrote to poor 
Mrs Plaskett, of Filey, whose husband died on the 19th of 
this month (October) ; and, to-day, I have to write concerning 
the removal of one whose character had much in common 
with, and was well known to, Mr Plaskett.* I never made 
a friend whose character I more highly revered than Mr 
Hare's. In these days of unattractive types of piety, it 
was always a refreshment to me to think of his Durning 
zeal and fragrant gentleness. He had learned of the meek 
and lowly One, and had found rest unto his soul. As a 
husband, as a father, as a friend, as a minister, he seemed 
to me to be simply perfect ; and my feeling towards him 
was unqualified admiration and warm affection. I am glad, 
though not surprised, to learn that his beautiful life closed 
with such sweet resignation. I met the other day a poor 

* When Mr Hare travelled in the Bridlington Circuit, his brother 
passed an afternoon and a night with him under Mr Plaskett's roof, 
and felt himself to be housed with a family in whose head Christian 
gentleness was united with manly intelligence to a remarkable degree, 
while both parents and children had tranquil rest in the favour and 
friendship of God. Within ten days of the same month, this Gaius 
and his customary guest, beloved of God and of each other, were 
" caught up into Paradise." 
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widow whose husband had been suddenly killed ; and she 
said, ' Sad as it is to lose him, I could be resigned if I knew 
where he is.' You do not doubt where your loved and lost 
one is." 

Mr J. G. Coultas, Circuit Steward of Bridlington, in 
expressing his sorrow and sympathy, said : " I have very 
often thought of dear Mr Hare as one of the most perfect 
Christians I ever knew. We are glad we saw him so 
recently. The warm shake of the hand and the earnest 
accents of friendship are very vividly present with me while 
I write. It is difficult to understand why a man so wise, 
good, and useful, should be taken, and others whose life 
seems a burden to themselves and their friends, should live 
on ; but we shall see and own the wisdom of God's doings 
after a while. I am certain you will have the sympathy of 
thousands of good people throughout the country; and, 
although this will not bring your treasure back to you, yet 
it may tend to light up one bright and cheering feeling 
amidst your thick gloom and sorrow." 

The Rev. John Kirk, of Harrowgate, Mr Hare's Superin- 
tendent at Scarborough, in a letter of tender condolence 
with the bereaved, wrote : " I esteemed your beloved hus- 
band very highly. He was a true Christian and a most 
valuable minister of the Gospel. I remember him well at 
Scarborough [in 1840-1], and have loved him ever since. 
Let us make haste in our preparation to overtake our loved 
ones in the skies, and seek to realise all the benefits of an 
all-sufficient Saviour's cross and passion." 

The Rev. Henry H. Chettle, observing that Mr Hare 
" was a King's son and is now in the palace of angels and 
of God," evinced his kind feeling on the occasion by tender 
treatment of the two fatherless boys under his judicious 
care as Governor of Woodhouse Grove School. 

The Rev. Thomas M. Albrighton, of Brighton, in a kind 
letter to Mrs Hare, said : " Little did I imagine, when I 
saw Mr Hare at Dunstable a few months ago, that I was 
enjoying my last interview with him in this world. He 
seemed so cheerful and happy that the evening we spent 
together appears now so bright and pleasant I can hardly 
realise the fact of his death. I always regarded him as one 
of the holiest men I ever knew ; and his simple and beauti- 
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ful character had a charm for me, and an influence upon 
me, which I cannot describe. In the midst of your gloom 
and sadness, the memory of his pure life and the assurance 
of his everlasting happiness must bring to your heart com- 
fort and resignation. I trust that, when my summons may 
come, I may be as ready as he was." 

The Kev. Joshua Mason, of Carlisle, wrote to Mrs Hare 
from under the shadow of an impending domestic sorrow. 
" I mourn," he said, " to tell you, that our cup is nearly 
full ; for our dear Mary Jane, who has been ill for months, 
is fast sinking and may go at any hour. Mrs Mason is 
almost worn out with watching and waiting. But let me 
not forget that I am writing to one who has been bereft of 
the ■ husband of her youth and the father of her children ; 
yea, and such a husband and father! My impression of 
your now sainted husband was and is, that he was one of 
the best men I ever knew ; so virtuous, so conscientious, so 
tender-hearted, so true; so everything that can adorn 
Christian life and character. How mysterious that a man 
who could be so ill spared, should have been taken away ! 
Yet, it is the Lord ! " 

Mrs Hare received many affectionate letters from friends 
of her own sex, from a part only of which it will be pos- 
sible to make extracts. Several of these came from New- 
ark and from Rochdale. 

Miss Mary Anne Cawkwell, of Stodman Street, Newark, 
said : " At first my sorrow quite prevented me from pic- 
turing the inexpressible joy of that good servant of the Lord 
Oh ! how my own darling sister would welcome him home ! 
He is now very near the Throne, wearing a crown thickly 
gemmed. For, as dear Amelia said, he had washed his 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Never shall I forget his extreme kindness, and my precious 
sister's pleasure in his visits. She often said to me, ' Re- 
member, darling; they must never refuse good Mr Hare 
coming up to see me ! ' He also spoke so kindly to dear 
mother, and encouraged her to trust simply in Jesus, who 
would save her fully. Many times I have felt cheered by 
his visits, and was truly sorry when the time came for you 
to leave Newark. He was a friend indeed to me in my 
sorrow. How I wish I could in any way return his kind- 
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iie83 by cheering you in yours ! May the loving Lord sus- 
tain you ! " 

Mrs Smith, wife of Mr Hare's colleague and successor, 
wrote : " I had been hoping and praying all the week, that, 
if it were God's will, your dearest one might be spared. Oh ! 
how mysterious are His dealings with us ! Your sorrow is 
too deep for any human comfort. God bless you, and bind 
up your poor broken hearts ! I shall always love to think 
of your dearest husband ; he was to me such a pattern of 
all that was good and true." 

Miss F. A. Beauchamp, of Blargate. House, upon paper 
sadly significant of the recent decease of her own father 
(soon to be followed by that of her sister), addressed Mrs 
Hare in these terms : " Strange and mysterious are God's 
dealings with us all ; but, oh ! there is comfort beyond 
description in the thought that our loved ones are safe for 
ever on the bosom of their Lord ! Especially have you 
comfort in thinking of the holy and devoted life of your 
now sainted husband, and that, in a short time, you will be 
reunited. Heaven is filling fast. One saint after another 
is being taken away from earth. It makes everything here 
seem of little moment, when we remember the glorious 
home towards which our steps are fast tending." 

Mrs Hutchinson, of Parliament Street, conveyed her sym- 
pathy in a singularly natural and beautiful strain: "I 
cannot say, Dry your tears, and cease to weep. I think it 
would be wrong. We weep with you, and would like to 
be by your side to try and speak consoling words in your 
ear if we could. No commonplace man in any relation of 
life, your dear husband was goodness itself; so good, he 
could think no eviL Such a one is rarely to be met with. 
Your life in that respect will be lonely indeed : that vacuum 
cannot be filled up. But our tears and regrets are all for 
the living. Thank God, the sainted dead need them not. 
Though the life of your dear husband was so happy in the 
bosom of such a loving family, and for him to live was 
Christ, yet it would be gain for him to die. His lamp was 
trimmed ; and he was ready to meet the Bridegroom at 
any moment. His mantle was what we should all like to 
wear." 

Mrs Hugill, of Barnby Gate, expressed a sympathy 
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deepened by grateful recollections. "My husband and 
myself, when you were in Newark, felt greatly indebted to 
Mr Hare for his prayers and deep sympathy with us in our 
trouble. In fact, go where you will, the loss of him is 
mourned, especially among the poor. Throughout the cir- 
cuit, you and yours have been commended to God, both 
before and since your bereavement. Others are in sore 
trouble here. The other day came a letter from America 
telling of the death, at thirty-three years of age, of Harry 
Butler, only son of Mr Butler, of Crown Street. Though 
the tidings have crushed their hearts, they are sweetly 
submissive and supported in their sorrow. At my class- 
meeting yesterday, you, sister Harmston, and the Butlers, 
were all remembered in prayer. The reflection that they in 
respect of whom bereaved ones mourned, were now not only 
met in Heaven, but also watching over, and perhaps per- 
mitted often to soothe and comfort, those left behind, 
seemed to quiet all our hearts. While we sang, 'Come, 
let us join our friends above/ we did feel that the Church 
militant was separated from the Church triumphant by but 
a thin veil. See, my dear friend, in different parts of the 
Bible, how God cares for the widow and the fatherless. 
Look also at the threatenings against those who oppress and 
injure them, showing plainly that God feels more tenderly 
for them." 

From Mrs Ormerod, of Vicar's Walk, Bochdale, once a 
near neighbour and still an attached friend, Mrs Hare 
received several letters full of tender feeling. While vainly 
hoping that the sickness of her friend's husband might not 
be unto death, this lady wrote, " I cannot tell you how 
dearly I have felt to love him, and how I feel to prize him, 
now that there seems a danger of his slipping from us. He 
was, when here, a living epistle, and, to me, always a bright 
example of a true Christian ; and, since he left us, I have 
often loved to think of one whose life seemed so holy and 
so pure." When all such hopes were dissipated by the 
solemn event, Mrs Ormerod wrote : " The mournful intelli- 
gence has cast a shadow over our household. My wilful 
nature would have had it different; but the All-Wise 
knows what is best : so He has called the dear worker to 
his final rest. There is One who can give you consolation ; 
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and I must point you to that never-failing source. His 
precious promises to the widow and the fatherless, you can 
claim : can you not 1 The ordeal you have this morning 
[the day of the funeral] is a painful one. I am with you in 
spirit and in prayer. A little longer, and we'too shall cease 
to be .bound by the trammels of earth." 

Mrs Scott, of Broadfield, Kochdale, whose little daughter 
Charlotte was a familiar and always welcome guest at Mr 
Hare's house in that place, thus addressed his sorrowing 
widow : " But how poor and meagre is all human sympathy 
at such a time ! Surely can none tell, but by bitter experi- 
ence, what the desolation is when the tie which has been daily 
•strengthening through many happy years, is wrenched asun- 
der. What little I knew of your dear husband, was sufficient 
to make me love and reverence him ; but I always thought 
that there must be something specially winning and lovable 
in him to induce the ardent affection Lotty always felt for 
him. I scarcely knew how to tell her. But, my dear, dear 
friend, what abounding consolation you have in the memory 
of the past, in the knowledge of his supreme happiness, and 
in the tried and known love of your God and Saviour ! " 

Mrs Booth, of Elmfield, Rochdale, assured Mrs Hare of 
her own and her husband's sympathy, together with that 
of others. " Many loving hearts," she wrote, " feel for you ; 
but the Lord alone can support you, and keep your spirit 
from fainting, by the application of the many precious pro- 
mises to the widow and the fatherless. We cherish the 
remembrance of dear Mr Hare's excellences and amiabi- 
lities. The consciousness that he is now with the Saviour 
he so much loved and faithfully served, and your own good 
hope of a happy reunion, will afford some balm to your 
wounded spirit, assured that what seems dark now will one 
day be made plain." 

Mrs Mary Mildred Booth, of the same place, also wrote : 
" The memory of dear Mr Hare is truly blessed : his ex- 
perience at class was so clear, rich, and full ; and his prayers, 
what an influence attended them ! It was a privilege to 
visit the sick with him. I feel sure, my dear sister in 
sorrow, that heavenly consolation will abound towards you. 
We claim the many precious promises to the widow and the 
fatherless. Our trust, our hope, is in God." 

2f 
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Miss Ormerod, of West Street, Rochdale, comforted tfce 
bereaved in a letter equally wise and kind. "At such 
times," she observed, " we lay hold of words that before had 
not half the force in them, until new circumstances gave 
them a personal application." Having referred to the words 
of David when the Lord had delivered him out of the hand 
of all his enemies, and out of the hand of Saul, " In the 
day of my calamity, the Lord was my stay ; my strength, 
my rock, my fortress, and my deliverer," this experienced 
lady continued: " When all earthly props are removed, then 
the Lord graciously reminds us that He is the strength of 
our heart. To you He now stands in a new and still more 
endearing relation : ' Thy Maker is thy husband ; the Lord 
of Hosts is His name, the God of the whole earth.' Nor is 
the human tie severed : there is but a slight, a very slight 
barrier between us and the world of spirits. Those re- 
deemed ones have missions to you and to me. We, too, 
prayed for you and your dear family in our class-meeting ; 
and, both at the family altar and in the closet, you are 
remembered ; the privilege this of being members of the 
Church of Christ. A deep and loving sympathy, I assure 
you, has been felt for you by all your friends in this circuit ; 
and, I am sure, in other circuits where Mr Hare laboured 
so diligently. Mrs H. Booth specially desires to send you 
her love and sympathy. This week is the anniversary of 
her own great loss (October 20, 1864), a sad blight for so 
young a life ! I sometimes think we err, more than we 
suppose, in refusing to be comforted. Is not God the God 
of all comfort ; and may we not honour Him by receiving 
all the grace, the peace and consolation, He waits to give 1" 

Mrs Wrigglesworth, of Knaresborough, wrote: "It 
troubled us very much when we saw the account of dear 
Mr Hare's death in the Recorder; for we have had no 
minister, of whom we have retained a more loving remem- 
brance. His uniform consistency and great kindness have 
never been forgotten. My husband has often said, when 
speaking of ministers who have left us, ' There never was a 
better man and sincerer Christian than Mr Hare. 9 He is 
now basking in the sunbeams of eternal blessedness ; and 
the God of all grace will comfort you" 

Mrs Wood, of Home-croft, Tockwith, Knaresborough, 
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feeling that words fail her to express the sympathy of her 
heart, commends the bereaved to "the Great Comforter 
who is ever present in all His children's trials. The 
memory of dear Mr Hare," she says, " is very precious to 
us all. His earnestness, faithfulness, and Christian charity, 
we shall ever remember, and feel thankful that we had the 
privilege of knowing and loving so true and laborious a 
servant of the Lord Jesus. The thought of his deep, eter- 
nal joy will be some consolation to your bleeding heart." 

Mrs Larner, of Framlingham in Sussex, sister-in-law of 
Mrs Hart, who subscribed herself " your sister in sorrow," 
sympathises with Mrs Hare in terms such as these : " My 
own painful experience has taught me, that, however earnest 
and true the solicitude of those who love us, their expres- 
sion cannot get beyond certain bounds. He only whose 
hand has smitten, can read the agony of a widowed heart. 
If I could clasp your hand, and weep with you in loving 
sympathy, that would bring its share of relief. As it is, we 
weep apart, each bearing a burden of sorrow none but such 
as have had the experience can realise. But, oh ! if we 
could forget ourselves, and think only of their exaltation, 
we should rejoice for their sakes. You may rise, and, I 
trust, have risen, higher than myself, in meek submission to 
the Divine will. The promised consolation shall be given 
you. I know it, have realised it, in seasons of extreme 
desolation and loneliness, days of darkness and of doubt. I 
have often thought of the pleasant meeting that took place 
at Newark. Ah ! little did we suspect that in each case 
the race was well nigh run, the battle almost over, the 
crown just within reach ! One day the mystery will be 
made clear ; and you and I be able to lift up our eyes tear- 
less to the face of the Great Father, and say, from hearts 
laden with wondering love, ' It is well ! ' " 

Mrs Rennison, of Scarborough, the lady mentioned in a 
former page, forwarded to Mrs Hare a few kind words of 
sympathy. "Little did I think," she wrote, "when you 
were here in August, that was to be the last time I should 
see your beloved husband ; for whom I have always had a 
very sincere esteem. But, his work in this world is accom- 
plished, he is gone home to be for ever with the Lord. May 
He comfort and sustain you ! " 
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Mrs Greenland, wife of the Rev. James Greenland, writing 
on the first Sabbath after Mr Hare's decease, exclaimed, 
" Oh ! what a delightful Sabbath he has spent to-day ! His 
work done, his sufferings over, he has entered into rest, to 
be with the Saviour he so loved and faithfully preached, for 
ever! It was a sad scene this morning at our breakfast 
table when Mr Goodacre's letter and two others, bearing 
the same mournful news, were read. We were all in tears. 
. The dear children wept aloud. Then we and they knelt 
down, and prayed as we could, that Our Father would sup- 
port and comfort you." 

No other letter was better adapted to shed a balmy and 
healing influence upon the wounded spirit of Mrs Hare, 
than that which she received from Mrs Priestley, the first 
new friend acquired after marriage. "No words," said this 
lady, " come to me enabling me to give full expression to 
the deep sympathy I feel with you all ; but especially with 
you, dearest, who have lost such a companion and guide, 
and are now alone in a sense that none but those equally 
bereaved can possibly understand. Many times a day, and 
ever when I draw near to God, I^think of you. Long since, 
you have had your faith confirmed in the benevolence as 
well as in the wisdom of your Heavenly Father ; and I 
believe the same filial conviction that was a principle of 
action in the daily life of our dear friend, your now sainted 
husband, is also yours ; namely, that, after such a proof of 
His love to us as He gave when He spared not His own Son, 
but gave Him to redeem us from the calamities of sin and 
death, He will not fail to give the comfort, support, and 
help you now need. He alone can make the bitter to do 
us good; and He will. I do believe that, if my dear 
husband could have been certain when the precious remains 
of yours would be taken to their resting-place, he would 
not have been satisfied without paying that last tribute of 
love to his memory. Give mine to your dear ones. I trust 
they will all join you in preparing to live with their sainted 
father in that home where the spoiler entereth not." 

The authorities of the Dunstable Circuit had no opportu- 
nity of expressing their sentiments in an official form till the 
end of the year. On New Year's Day, 1874, the Quarterly 
Meeting assembled for the first time since the decease of 
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their Superintendent On the motion of Mr Robinson, 
seconded by Mr Howes, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, and ordered to be communicated to Mrs 
Hare and the family, with " an assurance of the sincere 
condolence of the meeting and of its prayer that the Divine 
blessing might attend them life's journey through : " 

"This meeting cannot allow its business to terminate, 
without placing on record its high appreciation of the 
character of the late Rev. Robert Henry Hare, the beloved 
Superintendent of this Circuit. Since his appointment to 
the Circuit by the Conference of 1872 to the time of his 
decease, he ceased not to labour earnestly for the welfare of 
the Church of God. In the late Mr Hare, the Circuit had a 
man of sterling worth, of unblamable walk and conversa- 
tion, of thorough conscientiousness, and of deep, devout, 
and persuasive godliness ; a pattern in word and deed to 
believers. As a pastor, our late Superintendent was in 
labours more abundant, ever exercising a wise consideration 
towards the poor and wavering, and seeking in many ways 
to watch over the flock of God. His discharge of the duties 
of the Superintendency was efficient, ever displaying gentle- 
manly courtesy and deep love for the institutions and usages 
of Methodism. In the support and consolation given during 
his last illness, the Meeting has fresh cause for devout 
thanks to the Giver of all grace, and earnestly prays, that 
the experience of their late friend and pastor may be 
realised by the members of the Church in whose welfare 
he took so deep and abiding an interest." 

In like manner, the District Meeting, assembling in May, 
1874, at Dunstable, directed the Rev. W. B. Dennis, 
Financial Secretary, to transmit to Mrs Hare the following 
resolution, to which its members had unanimously come : 

"That this District Committee, in its Annual Session, 
expresses its deep sense of loss by the removal of the Rev. 
Robert Henry Hare, the excellent Superintendent of the 
Dunstable Circuit, and presents most affectionately its 
sympathy with Mrs Hare and family under their very 
afflictive bereavement, earnestly imploring that the blessing 
of Him who is the Husband of the widow and the Father 
of the fatherless, may ever rest upon them." 

In further token of sympathy and respect, there has been 
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erected over the grave a plain yet handsome monument, 
bearing upon one of its four sides the following simple and 
appropriate inscription : " In Memory of Robert Henry 
Hare, Wesley an Minister: Born March 3d, 1816; Died 
October 11th, 1873. He served the Lord with all humility 
of mind. ,, The pedestal bears, on the same side, the words, 
"This monument was erected by the officers of the 
Dunstable Circuit as a Testimony of their high Esteem." 
The monument consists of an obelisk, rising from a pedestal 
of two stages, and crowned with chaste ornamental work, 
terminating in what is known as a Maltese Gross; the 
whole resting upon the middle of a gravestone of the usual 
form, and presenting an elevation of eight feet. 

To these general expressions of collective feeling, it is 
satisfactory to be able to add several communications from 
Mr Hare's brother ministers and other gentlemen connected 
with the circuit. 

Mr Charles Lockhart writes as follows : " Sustaining the 
office of circuit steward at the time the late Rev. R H. Hare 
was appointed to the Dunstable Circuit, it was my pleasure, 
in company with the Eev. J. Greenland, to meet him and 
his family on their arrival, and to conduct him to his new, 
which proved to be his last, abode on earth. We stayed, 
and took tea with the family, and afterwards retired. I 
was then impressed with his gentlemanly bearing and quiet 
spirit ; and, in all my subsequent intercourse with him, I 
received but one impression — viz., that he was a most godly 
man. I never shall forget the Watchnight services of 1872. 
The prayer offered on that occasion made a lasting impres- 
sion upon my own mind. It was characterised by a very 
deep sense of our sinfulness. Such confession of sin, indeed, 
such abasement and penitence before God, I never heard 
expressed before : truly might it be said that he prayed in 
the Holy Ghost. His prayers would always lead the soul 
to God; but, on this occasion, the power of the Spirit 
seemed to rest upon him. His ministrations in the pulpit 
were always of a most scriptural and practical character; 
and all who listened to them must have oeen impressed and 
benefited. The poor of our town have lost in Mr Hare a 
faithful and kind pastor, who, from his attention to them 
in sickness and distress, will long live in their memory and 
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affection; and the Church have lost a very useful and 
efficient minister. May our end be like his ! " 

The Rev. William Cumberland, Mr Hare's colleague for 
the second year, living at Toddington, " five miles from the 
circuit town," thus " records the very, very high esteem for 
Mr Hare which he formed during the thirteen months 
he was his Superintendent. On two occasions," he relates, 
"it was my privilege to hear him preach; and each of 
those sermons was marked by the faithful utterance of 
sound, practical, and searching truths, such as were adapted 
to make lasting impressions. His prayers were charac- 
terised by deep humility, fervent pleading, and vigorous 
faith. As a pastor, he is remembered with much pleasure 
and affection by many in the circuit, especially by the poor 
and the afflicted. As a Superintendent, he was most kind 
and considerate, and, at the same time, strictly conscientious 
and faithful. The deep-toned and ardent piety of Mr Hare 
was clearly evident to all who came in contact with him. 
The impression made upon my own mind when I visited 
him a short time before he passed away, was such that it 
caused this desire to spring up within my breast^ ' Let my 
last end be like his.' " 

Mr George F. Hopkins, of Kensworth, near Dunstable, 
a local preacher in the circuit, who has evinced his affec- 
tionate regard for Mr Hare by many kind attentions to the 
bereaved family, gives the following as the result of his ex- 
perience and observation concerning him : — " For Mr Hare 
as a man, I had great respect. He was wholly unbiassed 
and unprejudiced, as I believe, in all the decisions of his 
judgment. Of him it might fairly be said, I think, that he 
'knew no man after the flesh,' but administered equal 
measure to all alike. In his capacity of Superintendent, 
however, he mingled mercy with justice, especially when 
dealing with the erring and penitent The depth of his 
piety was beyond question. His prayers in particular were 
so beautiful and so touching that it has been remarked as 
better than many whole services, only to hear him pray. 
He pleaded with so much humility and such holy fervour, 
that the heart which was not affected by his intercessions, 
must have been hard indeed. His sermons were solid, im- 
pressive, and useful ; and, under given circumstances, he 
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used a truly apostolic ' boldness of speech.' He formed the 
habit, when at home, of preaching on the Town Square (as 
it is called in Dunstable) in the open air on market-day 
evenings. Once I had the pleasure of hearing him there, 
and was gratified even to surprise. He appeared to be 
under no restraint whatever, but, with a confident earnest- 
ness, applied his subject to the hearts, consciences, and 
understandings of his hearers, and, with tenderness of 
feeling united to loudness of voice, besought them to give 
themselves at once to Christ. I thought, as I stood and 
listened, Surely this is a good man, and a true and faithful 
witness for his Lord. Well knowing his retiring character 
by natural disposition, I could not but admire the noble 
sacrifice he was making for the welfare of the ungodly 
around him in the open market-place. When the service was 
over and the crowd were dispersing, one of the chapel con- 
gregation was heard declaring how greatly he had enjoyed 
the address, and that he had never heard Mr Hare preach 
with such force and earnestness as on that occasion. Had 
he lived to complete his three years' course among us, I 
have no doubt that he would have been exceedingly useful 
to the poor, with whom he was a great favourite on account 
of his visiting them at their own homes so much. He was 
very apt in spiritual contact with individual souls of every 
class. I know a lady well, who was deeply affected by his 
death, and shed many, many tears daily about it One day 
when I found her weeping, I asked her why she grieved so 
over Mr Hare's decease. ' Because/ she answered, ' he has 
talked to me more faithfully about my soul, than any other 
minister that we have ever had in this circuit has done.' " 

Mr Dyer, Master of the Wesleyan Day-school, Dunstable, 
bears the following striking testimony: "I, in common 
with many of my professional brethren, have had only too 
just reason to lament the infrequency of the pastor's visits to 
the scene of the teacher's toil; but this, like every other duty, 
was punctiliously discharged by our late beloved minister. 
As, no doubt, you have many times heard, his special 
characteristic was his marvellous poweY in prayer, which 
seemed to make the whole audience feel that they were 
really in God's presence; so that their experience much 
resembled, one would suppose, that of the patriarch after 
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the night vision at Bethel. Iu contrast to many a laboured 
and ' eloquent ' address to the Almighty, he prayed as one 
who, with his people, really needed 'mercy and grace to 
help.' The first time he visited our school, after we had 
sung our usual morning hymn, I asked him to pray with us. 
He complied, and, for a few minutes only, offered such a 
'child's prayer' as for simplicity, fulness, and devoutest 
earnestness, I never heard before. His usual plan was, 
after the prayer, to give a short address on some small por- 
tion of the hymn just sung — a line or two — some short text 
of Scripture, or some homely proverb of pith and point. 
The children, from the very youngest, invariably mani- 
fested the greatest interest in his address, and, by conse- 
quence, paid him uninterrupted attention. His last address, 
if I remember rightly, was from these words, ' Prayer and 
painstaking will accomplish anything.' This he illustrated 
by familiar instances ; nor did he close till, by ' line upon 
line/ he felt perfectly satisfied that the lesson he sought to 
give had been generally received. Though his visits were 
uniformly very short, they were regular; and I am quite sure 
that both teacher and scholars keep them as 'sunny 
memories' of a man who, though perhaps physically de- 
barred from ever being, in the worldly sense, great, was by 
universal consent greatly good." 

Mr Thomas Robinson, who, on the decease of Mr Hare, 
was directed by the President of the Conference to proceed 
to Dunstable, and take his preaching appointments till the 
next meeting of that assembly, was so kind as to comply 
with the request of his brother that he would collect the 
general feeling of the circuit respecting their late Superin- 
tendent. His subsequent communication is to the follow- 
ing effect : " All concerning the late Mr Hare that I here 
append," observes Mr Robinson, " has been gathered from 
those among whom he laboured last, and may be safely 
accepted as their unanimous testimony. 

"Every one, I believe, with whom he held intercourse, 
public or private, in this circuit, is prepared to testify, that 
he richly merited the appellation of a Christian gentleman. 
His words and acts were always characterised by a purity 
of intention which made all witnesses feel, as it has been 
expressed, that he ' lived to be missed.' Many who were 
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often in his presence, declare his deportment to have been 
so simply, yet so strictly, spiritual, that they felt as if he 
hallowed the spot, and they must measure their own words, 
if not set a seal upon their lips. As they conversed with 
him, they were sensible of conversing with one who daily, 
hourly, held communion with God. From this habit of 
fellowship with his risen Lord, he seemed to them as though 
assimilated to Him, and as not faintly reflecting the life of 
the Master whom he loved and served. 

" In the pulpit, I am told, he was always as one. Intelli- 
gent elders to whose judgment I defer, agree that his very 
countenance, as he ascended the stairs, indicated a deep 
reverence in prospect of his sacred duties. His guarded 
manner of reading over hymns, apprised those who listened, 
not merely of his sympathy with the Christian poet and in 
his evangelical poetry, but of his profound personal experi- 
ence in the doctrine and the practice which those noble 
compositions inculcate and express. A similar impression 
is spoken of as attending his devout and reverential reading 
of Holy Scripture, courting, as I have heard it described, 
a far profounder attention to the plain text of God's Word 
than to his own human comments. 

" But his prayers will probably be remembered longest. 
By the oldest and ripest Christians in our congregations, I 
am assured that his pleadings at the Throne of Grace were 
' prayer ' in the fullest and strictest sense of the term. The 
moment he began to pray, as I hear on every hand, the 
universal feeling was, that one was praying in public who 
prayed constantly in private. So reverently did he approach 
God, and yet so simply and so trustfully withal, that his 
first invocation appeared to bring the Divine Father upon 
the scene, and to call down a prevailing power into the 
petitions which followed. He talked to God, they aver to 
me, as doth a man to his well-proved friend, — proved, a 
thousand times over, to be a friend who, in the words of 
Zephaniah, ' faileth not.' As, step by step, he drew nearer 
and more near to God, so God came closer and more clearly 
to His servant and his fellow- worshippers, till, in many and 
many a heart, there rose up the unuttered witness, ' Lo, 
God is here !' 

" An equally concurrent testimony is borne to the high 
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character of Mr Hare's ministry among them. His sermons 
are everywhere described as plain, pointed, and practical, 
and as delivered with an earnestness which satisfied every 
attentive hearer, that he believed and loved the truth that 
he preached. It was painfully evident, indeed, that his 
physical strength was daily degenerating, and that his power 
of giving adequate utterance to his zealous and affectionate 
exhortations became less and less. Yet, from the opening 
hymn to the concluding prayer, there seems to have been 
maintained in the people's minds, to the last time they 
heard him, a general and abiding feeling that the blessing 
of God still accompanied his labours, and that the earnest- 
ness and energy of the soul, out of weakness of the body, 
were made strong. 

" But, if we would see the finer and " (as Mr Robinson, 
with a happy innovation, phrases it) " more gracely features 
of Mr Hare's character, we must view him, as I continually 
hear, in his private ministrations from house to house. 
This was a work to which he most assiduously devoted 
himself, and with a success universally confessed. Coming as 
I did to do my best in taking his circuit work, I, of course, 
followed him in his visits to the people. In many and many 
a home, where sickness was a daily companion, he, I found, 
became a constant visitant. Over and over again, I have 
seen the afflicted one make an attempt to rise, even from a 
dying pillow, to thank God for sending me, and then add 
with the sad emphasis of tears, ' No one has spoken to me 
about Jesus, since poor Mr Hare was here/ He laboured 
with all his might when no eye saw him but God's and the 
dying one's ; and hath not He who seeth in secret, rewarded 
him openly 1 It was Mr Hare's delight to seek out those 
who had been overlooked among the poor, — to ' remember/ 
as Burke said of Howard, ' the forgotten ;' — nor in any 
other than his own, will he be so missed as he has been in 
the homes of the sick poor.* These are features of charac- 
ter which demonstrate the genuineness of the man in whom 
they mildly shine. To me, whom God, in His providence, 

* In a small blank-paper book suited for the waistcoat-pocket, are 
the names of the members of the Society in Dunstable, clearly arranged 
in the order of the streets in which they lived, with a separate list of 
twenty-four persons under the head of " Sick, Infirm, &c." 
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has called to speak where he spoke, and work where he 
wrought, no blessing, I confess, seems more indispensable 
than such holiness of heart as hundreds saw conspicuous 
in him ; and, since, at last, I also must give account of my- 
self to the same Lord, I pray still, as I have prayed before, 
that, as in the case of the prophets of old, his falling mantle 
may rest upon me, with that double portion of the Spirit 
which he who succeeds an Elijah may well need." 

The Kev. James Greenland, now of Willenhall, in Staf- 
fordshire, Mr Hare's first year's colleague at Dunstable, 
thus describes his experience of him during their associa- 
tion : " I had not known the late Kev. Robert H. Hare 
personally until the Conference of 1872, when he was 
appointed Superintendent of the Dunstable Circuit. That 
was my third year in the circuit. We had been but a short 
time associated as colleagues, however, when I discovered 
in him a man of no ordinary goodness and worth. Metho- 
dical in all his arrangements, he did everything at the 
proper time. He appeared to live by system, both as a minis- 
ter and as a Christian. I did not know which to admire 
most — his strong, genuine piety, or his warm devotedness 
to the work of Christ. His prayers in public were often 
characterised by importunate pleadings for the prosperity 
of the Church and the conversion of souls. His preaching 
was eminently experimental, most earnest and useful. As 
a pastor, he occupied the front rank of Wesleyan ministers. 
He so economised his time as to visit several families almost 
every day of the week. When appointed to preach in the 
country places on week evenings, he generally went early 
in the afternoon, that he might make visits to the people 
before the public service. In this department of work dur- 
ing the twelve months he was permitted to labour in the 
circuit, he was considered a great blessing to many families. 
Soon after parting with my dear friend, he was taken seri- 
ously ill. That illness and his removal to heaven I deeply 
felt. Truly in his case ' the memory of the just is blessed/ " 

The Rev. Hugh Jones, Chairman of the District, has 
obliged Mr Hare's brother with the following letter : — 

u Bedford, bih Dec 1873. 
" My dear Sir, — I very much regret that my acquaintance 
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with my esteemed brother minister, the late Rev. R. H. Hare, 
has been so recent and slight as to disqualify me from serving 
you in regard to his proposed memoir. It was only in May last, 
at our Annual District Meeting, that I had the opportunity of 
first exchanging a word with him. At my request, your lamented 
brother preached before the brethren on that occasion, giving us a 
good, earnest, profitable sermon of the true Methodist type and 
ring. We could not but feel that we were listening to a man of 
great spirituality of mind, and intense religious power. His 
intimate friends, more especially his colleagues in his several cir- 
cuits, who held him in highest esteem, will be prepared, I doubt 
not, to furnish materials by means of which you will be able to 
prepare a volume enriching our valuable store of biographies, 
and ministering to the Christian edification of our people, the 
most godly of whom greatly prize such records of the grace of God. 
— With kind regards, I am, yours truly, 

" Huoh Jones." 

From a list of books made by Mr Hare a few weeks 
before his death, it appears probable that he was striking 
out a new and varied course of reading. The names of 
Faraday/ Ruskin, Jacox, Whately, Maurice, Guizot, Bald- 
win Brown, Waterton, Helps, and Hepworth Dixon, inter- 
mingle with those of Westcott, S. Wilberforce, Eilicott, 
Vaughan, Howson, Candlish, and G. Steward. In Fara- 
day's Life and Letters he would have found a man after 
his own heart. By Ruskin's style he would have been 
captivated, whatever he might think of his original ideas. 
In Jacox's fund of information on the " aspects of author- 
ship " he would have revelled. Whately would have left 
him in no doubt what he was driving at, in all his writings 
a direct contrast to the muddiness of Maurice, as exposed 
by the keen Free Churchman. Guizot's length mi^ht have 
taxed his time more than his attention. Even Baldwin 
Brown must have seemed clear after the mistiness of the 
gentle founder of the Working-man's College. Helps was 
sure to have seemed the more intelligible, as well as 
more practical, philosopher, and a safer guide on "char- 
acter" than the short-lived author of the " Characteristics." 
Dixon could have charmed him with his crispness, close- 
ness, and sparkle, even though shocking him by a rollicking 
rashness and a reckless audacity. In the fivefold cluster 
of Episcopal divines, he should have found good specimens 
of learning and eloquence, separate or combined, though, 
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perhaps, he would have given the preference to the man 
who has twice refused a bishopric over either of the two 
men that rose superior to the nolo episcopari. In endeavour- 
ing to appreciate the author of " Mediatorial Sovereignty," 
even on the argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
he would have at least wished for him more of the plain- 
ness of Paley; while the painstaking and clear- minded 
authors of " The Bible in the Church," and " The Charac- 
ter of Saint Paul," would have absorbed his attention and 
enriched his resources. 

The latest list of " books read " that can be found in- 
cludes the following, evidently brought to him by his 
eldest son from Smith and Sons' Library to Dunstable : — 
Thomas Cooper's Autobiography; Canon Liddon's Ele- 
ments of Keligion ; Dean Goulburn's Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture ; Waterton's Life ; Farrar (Adam Storey) on the Fall, 
&c. ; Raleigh's Little Sanctuary and Quiet Besting Places ; 
Newman's (J. H.) Oxford University Sermons ; The Days 
of the Son of Man, by Dr Lee ; and Memorials of a Quiet 
Life. His own painful experience in dealing with ob- 
stinate unbelievers would inspire him with curiosity to 
trace the opposite experiences of the author of the " Pur- 
gatory of Suicides." His opinion of the eloquent Canon of 
St Paul's is recorded in Ins letters. The sobriety of the 
Dean of Norwich would be sure to fix his attention and win 
his respect, if he did not carry his conviction. It would 
puzzle him to understand how so accurate an observer of 
oirds as the eccentric naturalist should have been deceived 
by the pretended liquefaction of the bottled blood of Janu- 
arius. With keen interest he had studied the views of the 
Oxford lecturer, whose father was a Methodist preacher, and 
his mother the daughter of a Leeds matron of the plainest 
stamp. The pleasing Pastor of Hare Court, Canonbury, 
must have appeared in strange contrast to the insidious 
leader of the Oxford perverts. Another author whom he 
read about the same time, would surely confirm him in pre- 
ferring " Faith and Free Thought" to creeds and credulity. 
It would be difficult to him, in reading Stanley's Lectures 
on the Jewish Church and the Life and Character of Eras- 
mus, if he must make a choice, not to put Broad Church, at 
the risk of Rationalism, before Trimmers, with the certainty 
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of treacherousness to truth. In fine, one does not obtain 
a fair notion of the extent and variety of Mr Hare's read- 
ing, until the authors who passed through his hands in the 
progress of his almost incessant ministerial and pastoral 
labours, have been reduced into an alphabetical catalogue. 
There are several, in some instances many, under nearly 
every letter ; including different times, ancient and modern ; 
various countries, in Europe and America ; conflicting sects, 
established and free; opposed creeds, Papist and Pro- 
testant ; and dissimilar subjects, sacred and secular. 

The earliest record of sermons preached by Mr Hare 
dates from when his itinerant labours began. In a 
book marked "August, 1838," there are in pencil six, 
of which no other note can be found, excepting one men- 
tioned as preached in 1854. The other five are nowhere 
entered in the diaries. But, one of his notebooks contains 
a long list of " topics " for " short and pointed addresses," 
the outline of " a series of sermons on fundamental points," 
a string of subjects for "brief exposition," and a whole 
catalogue of " texts " still to be preached from as time and 
opportunity could be found. 

On the best and fullest evidence available, he preached 
from several hundreds of texts ; but, on account of many 
that were destroyed in the course of his ministry, it is not 
practicable to determine the number.* Of the thirty-nine 
Books in the Old Testament, he selected texts from four- 
teen : of the twenty-seven in the New Testament, from all 
but two, Philemon and Jude. Not only from the Gospel 
of John and his first Epistle, but also from the second, and 
even from the third, he took passages.- Genesis afforded 
him two texts, from one of which, " Is anything too hard 
for the Lord V he preached for the first time at Knares- 
borough, in which circuit it was repeated twelve times, and 
for the last time at Dunstable, where, after an interval of 
twelve years, it was delivered eight times. The other text 
from the same book was, " My Spirit shall not always strive 
with man;" the sermon on which seems never to have 
been repeated, though composed for the Kenewal of the 
Covenant in the preacher's last year at Knaresborough. 

* In the Works of flibbes (seven octavo volumes), not more than 
251 texts are indexed ae discussed, and 41 of these only incidentally. 
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That on Balaam's prayer, "Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his," composed as a 
funeral sermon on the death of Mrs Rainbow, of Knottingley, 
was repeated, in five different years, thirty times. The 
single discourse from Joshua, " As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord," first used at the Renewal of the 
Covenant, was employed in two subsequent years, but only 
once in each. The curse of Meroz, the one text out of 
Judges, was had recourse to a second time, and no more. 
From the Books of Samuel, one text alone was taken, "David 
encouraged himself in the Lord his God," from which he 
preached six-and-twenty times in four different years. From 
the Books of Kings, a solitary text was chosen, " How long 
halt ye between two opinions?" the appeal founded upon 
which was reiterated four times in three years, comprising 
a space of fifteen years, the last being the last year but one 
of the preacher's life. The words of Elihu to Job, " For 
God speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not," 
called into service in three years during twelve, were the 
theme of six deliveries. The Psalms, as usual with evan- 
gelical preachers, supplied him with numerous texts ; some 
of which, however, were not called into requisition a second 
time, while others were had recourse to in as many as five 
different years. " So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom," was the subject of six- 
teen seasonable addresses. "What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all His benefits toward me ?" was the question on 
twenty-eight occasions in four different years, the last being 
1873. "I made haste, and delayed not, to keep Thy 
commandments," was composed at Newark in 1872, and 
delivered there five times in that year, and eight times in 
the fragment of the following year in the Dunstable Circuit. 
"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do," &c, one of three 
texts from Ecclesiastes, was the subject-matter of a dis- 
course composed in 1857, and last repeated in 1873. Of 
the eight sermons founded upon Isaiah, half of which do 
not appear to have been preached a second time, one, 
frequently repeated in five several years, was composed in 
1854 at Knottingley, and used last at Dunstable in 1873: 
" Seek ye the Lord while He may be found ; call ye upon 
Him while He is near." The texts taken from the other 

i 
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Prophets are not numerous; the one which served for 
the foundation of the discourse oftenest repeated being 
from Hosea, " Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee," &c, 
which was made the ground of appeal in four circuits on 
nine occasions. 

The bulk of Mr Hare's texts were, naturally, taken from 
the New Testament ; 80 from the Gospels in nearly equal 
proportions, 7 from the Acts, 11 from Romans, 13 from 
Corinthians, 5 from Galatians, 6 from Ephesians, 3 from 
Colossians, 8 from Thessalonians, 4 from Timothy, 1 from 
Titus, 18 from Hebrews, 9 from James, 5 from Peter, as 
many from John's Epistles, and the same number from his 
Revelation. All enumerations of his texts must, however, 
be defective and uncertain, from the gaps of whole years 
and parts of years in his records, and from the not infre- 
quent substitution of subjects for texts in entering them. 

The number of sermons taken from the New Testament 
preached once only and then laid aside, is remarkable, being 
no fewer than seventy-six. Eighteen may be counted as 
having been re-delivered in four different years, eight in 
five, and six in six. Some of the instances are remarkable. 
Matthew vi. 33, was preached once in each of three years 
(1857, 1861, and 1867) and thirteen times in 1873 ; Matt, 
xiii. 58, eighteen times in four years, seven of which in 
1873 ; Matt. xvi. 26, thirty-two times in four years ; Mark 
ix. 24, thirty-four times in four years ; Luke xxiv. 46, nineteen 
times in five years, twelve of which in the third ; Luke xiii. 
24, nineteen times in five years, five of which in 1873. Six 
of the sermons most frequently repeated were out of John, 
two of them being repeated in six years : the first, from 
" Behold the Lamb of God," twenty-two times, three of which 
in 1873 (verifying the hymn, " Preach Him to all, and cry 
in death, ' Behold, behold the Lamb ! ' ") : the second, from 
" He that believeth on Me," &c, twenty times, the last of 
which in 1873. Acts ii. 4, though in four several years, was 
preached but once in each, the last being 1872. Romans viii. 
28 was preached from, in six years, fifty-three times, ten 
being in 1872 ; Romans viii. 32, thirty-one times in five 
years. First Corinthians v. 7 was preached forty-four times in 
six years, two being in 1873 ; Ephesians iv. 30, thirty times 
in five years, six being in 1872 ; Colossians iii 1, nineteen 
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times in six years, one being in 1873, and iiL 16, sixteen 
times in five years, one being in 1873 ; 1 Thessalonians 
v. 17-19, twenty-two times in four years, six being in 1873 ; 
James v. 19, 20, twenty-nine times in four years ; 2 Peter 
iL 9, thirty-one times in six years, seven being in 1873. 

There were a number of sermons (the texts of which are 
obvious from the titles, some of these, indeed, being expressed 
therein), to which Mr Hare had recourse from time to time, 
such as the Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the Publican, 
Why will ye die ? and the Barren Fig-tree ; but, at the head 
of this class stands the Ten Virgins, which was preached 
with special frequency in seven years from 1857 to 1873, 
and in the last. 

In the Dunstable Circuit, where, however, the records are 
incomplete, Mr Hare may be considered as having preached, 
in scarcely more than one full year, on from sixty to seventy 
different texts. As many as eight were delivered as many 
times ; but three sermons appear to have had the prefer- 
ence ; those being " For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Chri8t, ,, and " Work out your own salva- 
tion," each of which was preached ten times, and " Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God," repeated thirteen times. Upon 
the whole, in such calculations, it is obvious, allowance 
must be made for sermons, not only preached with com- 
parative frequency in the circuit where they were composed, 
but on account of their seasonableness or because found 
specially useful, delivered from time to time in subsequent 
circuits. 

In these manuscript discourses, there is often observable 
what would be well fitted to present times, tending to check 
and counteract the revival of doctrinal error and practical 
deficiency. In an early discourse, by way of appeal to the 
indifferent, a strongly Scriptural statement of the equal 
eternity of salvation and perdition. In another of remote 
date, a protest by anticipation against shocking sentiments 
with respect to prayer, as though it were a futile thing, 
founded upon the words, " But I will give myself to prayer." 
Frequent allusive, rather than direct, introductions of the 
Temperance question, as a matter settled by the doctrines 
and precepts of Christ The dream of a second probation 
for souls that have misused this, is vigorously dispersed in 
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a sermon thirty years old on the text, " How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation V 

The sermon on " So run that ye may obtain" is the reverse 
of an impression from the stereotype forms in which that 
subject is commonly treated. It is studded in every part 
with bright and happy thoughts. When the preacher arrives 
at that part of the scene in which the successful runner is 
crowned with shouts of applause, he thus apostrophises, 
" Oh ! if there be silence in heaven, it cannot continue whilst 
the heir of glory is passing through the gates of pearL 
Then, surely, will such music as angels mate, wax louder 
and yet louder; and, above the loudest acclamations of 
their mightiest host, the voice of Jesus Himself will be 
heard ; for He shall say, ' Well done 1"' 

Without either imitation or copying, Mr Hare was a close 
student of the best exemplars, and was truly Wesleyan in 
style, matter, and treatment He had read, and read again, 
Baxter on "The Saints' Everlasting Rest;" but, though 
his own mind and heart were thereby more firmly fixed 
in the Christian's hope and more deeply imbued with his 
blessed prospect, the effect was seen, not in a servile repeti- 
tion of the grand Puritan's sentiments and exact words, but 
only in that strengthening and brightening of previous con- 
victions and anticipations which result from all communions 
between kindred spirits. Thus, in a wide-reaching sermon 
on Paul's injunction upon the Corinthians of immovable 
steadfastness and continual abounding in the work of the 
Lord, he gives a thoughtful answer to the question, " What 
will be the fruit of such toil;" namely, by triumph over 
death, boldness and acquittal in the Judgment, and eternal 
rest. " A rest," he proceeds, " from toil and trouble, fear 
and pain, care and sadness, temptation and sin ; not a rest 
of slumber or of indolence. No ; the saints will not be 
idle. They are to serve God day and night in His temple. 
But then, their labour, if labour it may be called, will be 
without weariness, without fatigue. Their duty will be 
their delight ; their blest employment, their chief felicity. 
So that in labour they will rest. And they rest for ever. 
Having once ceased from earthly occupations, their toils 
shall never be resumed. When millions of ages have rolled 
on, still shall they rest ; when millions more have passed 
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away, still rest ; ' while life, and thought, and being last, 
or immortality endures,' their days of rest, as their ' days of 
praise, shall ne'er be past.' " 

With regard to the construction and composition of 
sermons, it may be truly said of Mr Hare, in a sense higher 
than that of mere art, " he touched nothing which he did 
not adorn." Words were used by him in their true and 
strict sense. He was succinct in terms, but copious in 
ideas. Behind each principal word there lay some distinct 
thought. He often employed descriptive diction in series, 
but always with marked differences or gradations, and often 
in an ascending scale amounting to real eloquence. His 
style was pure and forcible ; sententious, yet flowing. It 
was strengthened, as well as brightened, by natural and 
unstrained antitheses. His Scripture quotations were in- 
woven with the tissue of his discourses. His illustrations, 
though not continuous, as with some preachers who have a 
reputation for brilliancy, were apt, well chosen, and well 
placed. Thus, with reference to the repetition of his invi- 
tations by the " certain man who made a great feast," he 
mentions that, to this day, Chinese hosts give three or four 
invitations before the request is thought to be quite sincere. 

In contrasts, he was skilful and impressive. Take, at 
random, that between Pride and Humility : " Pride," he said, 
" shows itself in the assumption of undue importance, and 
struts forth as one who has a right to be seen, heard, and 
admired : Humility assumes nothing, but is ready to waive 
its unquestioned claims to consideration and repute. Pride 
makes itself prominent, seeks publicity, chooses the chief 
seats : Humility retires, veils its head, covets the lowest 
place. Pride is ostentatious of advantages possest : Humi- 
lity would almost conceal them. Pride aspires after cele- 
brity, eminence, titles, popular applause : Humility desires 
no such things, and cheerfully foregoes them alL Pride is 
impatient of neglect, resents every slight, and is sensitive to 
the smallest disparagement : Humility seldom thinks its 
treatment below its merits, and can bear to be wholly over- 
looked. Pride is self-sufficient : Humility, self-distrustful 
Pride is contentious, insubordinate, and tenacious of its 
imagined rights : Humility, pacific, conciliatory, and ready 
to give way. Pride delights in the depreciation of another 
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in order that it may commend itself : Humility seeketh not 
her own, but another's elevation and honour. The Twelve 
Disciples were not humble-minded, when, by the way, they 
disputed as to which of them should be greatest ; but, when 
we are perfected in this grace, if we contend at all, it will be 
who shall account himself the least." 

He was very clear and plain in the evangelical inter- 
pretation and application of Our Lord's metaphorical and 
parabolical teaching. His own remarks in sermons were 
obvious, but from their pertinency. They were frequently 
aphoristic in force as well as form. As when he said, 
" The will cannot be forced ; a spiritual religion must be 
voluntary." If not absolutely original, they were strongly, 
freshly, and vigorously put. " The Bible," he said on one occa- 
sion, " is a book of pictures or examples, rather than of defi- 
nitions : hence, therein, faith, though often portrayed, is but 
once defined." He was very large in his views of the offices 
of the Holy Spirit, as making divine discoveries to the heart, 
doing no violence to the natural faculties, but prompting, 
directing, and conducting them to right issues and results. 
His Whitsuntide sermon on " Be filled with the Spirit" was 
itself full charged with thi3 doctrine, and could scarcely fail 
of being heard with Pentecostal effect. His Good Friday 
discourse on " The Sufferings of Christ," was another ex- 
ample of wellnigh exhaustive treatment. The completeness 
of the substitutional sacrifice was plainly implied, if not in 
terms affirmed. The distinction drawn between Gethsemane 
and Calvary was very significant. " Even in the Garden, 
when He offered up strong cryings and tears, He was heard 
in that He feared ; and there appeared unto Him an angel 
strengthening Him ; but, on the Cross, no messenger from 
Heaven was found : here the Son of Man was left Himself 
to struggle with death's terrors and death's agonies, un- 
helped and unalienated. He trod the winepress alone. It 
pleased the Father to bruise Him : He put Him to grief. 
Heaven seemed to frown, and heard the amazing excla- 
mation, 'My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?'" 

His practical reflections were often as pungent as they 
were always pithy. His expositions were simple and easy, 
yet luminously clear. He was mercilessly severe upon vain 
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excuses. " Shocking !" he exclaims in one passage; "when 
thou wast poor, thy penury was thine apology : now that 
thou art rich, thine affluence is thy plea ! God hath pro- 
spered thee ; and, because of thy wealth, thou canst not 
serve Him ! Plenty hath been given thee that thou mightest 
have leisure for His work ; yet thou darest to affront Him 
with this excuse for thy neglect ! " 

His exhortations and applications were enforced by trains 
of motives, each one more impelling than the one which went 
before, and urged with an earnestness of conviction, joined 
with a tenderness of entreaty, that, it seemed, neither would 
nor could be denied. They were often interspersed through- 
out the discourse, though never omitted at the close, and 
were sometimes as strikingly as they were suddenly personal 
Imagine a man with any feeling who had happened to stray 
into the chapel hearing words like these : " Perhaps some 
here have seldom heard the good news of a present, free, 
and full salvation. We rejoice much to find you here. We 
have sought you long. Innumerable prayers have been pre- 
sented on your behalf, though you never heard one of them. 
And now our message is chiefly to you. There are those 
here who will not regard; but surely you will. Will you 
not come to the feast ? If you refuse now, you may never 
be asked again. Nay, if now you will not, hereafter you 
shall not, come." 

The poet Gowper regarded school-made friendships as 
precarious in duration ; but they suffered, perhaps, in his 
esteem from his low opinion of public education. At any 
rate, the friendship between Pinder and Hare was suffi- 
ciently close and enduring to make the survivor as true a 
i'udge of his deceased school-fellow as any of his actual col- 
eagues in the ministry. " In the preparation of his ser- 
mons," writes Mr Pinder, "he used, I apprehend, the 
closest application of mind in the spirit of an absolute 
renunciation of self-dependence. Study and prayer were 
blended harmoniously in preparing for the pulpit Private 
devotion was cultivated, not only in a concern for personal 
salvation, but also that he might be baptized with the spirit 
of his work. I remember hearing it remarked of his earlier 
ministerial course, that he might be overheard at an early 
hour engaged in study and prayer. In fact, I have thought 
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that he set before him as a ministerial model the late David 
Stoner, whose discourses, while marked by the utmost care 
in composition, were saturated throughout with the dew of 
Divine unction received in the exercise of earnest prayer. 
The style of my friend's pulpit preparations evinced the natu- 
ral bias of his mind to get at the truth of any subject which 
he studied, from a love to the truth itself. As the genuine 
writer-of history wants to know the facts as they are, without 
regard to any embellishment, so your brother aimed singly at 
understanding the real teaching of the Bible. Regarding its 
doctrines as the great instrument of salvation, he wished to 
set forth the truth in its own simplicity and fulness. To this 
end he cultivated a style divested of all needless ornament. 
It is not, I think, considered or understood by many, that a 
conscientious and earnest young minister, at the very out- 
set of his career, often makes it a matter itself of careful 
study, what kind of style he shall adopt as the vehicle of 
his thoughts, deliberately and prayerfully choosing to convey 
his teachings in a form not perhaps adapted to gain popular 
applause, but simply to show the truth in its native dress, 
' tLen most adorned, when unadorned the most.' I always 
regarded my friend Hare as having a manly cast of mind, 
delighting in solid acquirements, and eager to preach so as 
to make his views clearly intelligible to every attentive 
listener. A bold and fluent delivery, florid language em- 
bodying no solid matter, and impassioned appeals to the 
emotions, are regarded by too many of our people as indi- 
cating great ability ; while clear statements of truth, such as 
draw the attention of thoughtful minds, are by the former 
class deemed commonplace and dry. Your brother had no 
lack of language ; and, as before stated, he knew how to 
make powerful appeals to the heart ; but such appeals from 
him came through the understanding. He first illuminated 
the mind by a clear exhibition of the truth. His mind, 
like that of his father, was cast (if the phrase is correct) in 
a logical mould. He deduced the consequences resulting 
from a principle, if not always in scientific form, yet by a 
process implying the use of true reasoning." 

Long before pursuing the story which fills the foregoing 
pages to an end, every reader must have obtained so wide a 
view and received so vivid an impression of the character of 
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Robert Henry Hare, in all the relations he sustained, among 
family and friends, in church and world, as to anticipate 
and supersede a formal and lengthened review at the close. 
The subject is one over which memory and affection must 
fondly linger ; but, so far as the public are concerned, let it 
now be dismissed in a few short and simple sentences. His 
father, scarcely known to him, was unknown to his wile, 
who had not been born when he died. Yet, to use ker 
words, "dear Henry's character was a transcript of his 
father's, as described by his mother, in most things : he 
never spoke of himself, either at home or in company : 
everything about himself was hard to draw from him." This 
perception accords with fact Only in presence of the most 
intimate and congenial of friends, could either father or 
son be persuaded to lay aside reserve. They unbosomed 
themselves before God. Highly as both thought of Metho- 
dist institutions, especially the means of grace, they took 
up and bore their crosses, when it became their turns to 
declare their personal experiences in a class, more especially 
in a love-feast. The son, like his father, spoke as selcbm 
and as little as possible about himself. 

The near witnesses of his early years went before him. In 
all likelihood, however, his conversion from the state of 
nature to that of grace was, like those of many girls, and of 
gentle boys, scarcely observable in its beginning, and im- 
perceptibly gradual in its progress, though manifest and 
maintained in its completeness. His mother, as cannot but 
have been discerned, was a woman of deep piety, deepened 
to intensity by the faith and patience resulting from a suc- 
cession of severe trials submissively borne. All her children 
at home after her first and heaviest bereavement, came 
under the influence of an example in which the sad weeds 
of widowhood were contrasted with a sweet serenity of 
soul ; so serene that she spoke to them of their father as of 
one not dead but alive for evermore, with whom, though 
separated in body, she was still associated in spirit as inti- 
mately, and even as joyously, as before, in all her thoughts 
and feelings. Such were the auspices under which her 
youngest living boy was prepared for school and the further 
experiences of this world. Dwelling daily with a mother 
like his, and among sisters imbued with her spirit, he 
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attained in very childhood to a decision and also a maturity 
of religious bent not often seen in one so young. 

These effects were promoted through his tender affection 
for that suffering sister whose loss of external vision was 
compensated, by God's grace, with a singular keenness and 
force of moral intuition. 

The whole circle of domestic circumstances, the sable 
train of family bereavements, contributed to give a tone to 
the Ministry and Character of Eobert Henry Hare. As 
means divinely used, they made him so addicted and accept- 
able as he was, with reference to pastoral visitation, in the 
sick-room and by the bed of death. The tenderness of his 
heart, indeed, disclosed itself to the most casual observer, 
and was instantly drawn out by the slightest appeal to 
sympathy. With this quality was united such a reverence 
for things sacred, that, had a person ignorant of the language 
heard him reading the Scriptures, either in public or at 
family prayer, he would have known that the meaning in- 
spired the reader with awe. While most scrupulous in 
the observance of household devotion, yet so afraid was he 
of formality, that, according to Mrs Hare, he often would 
have music, or, at least, singing, to vary it ; and, when the 
children were young, he frequently read a simple narrative 
drawn from Scripture in some child's book, and questioned 
them upon it. 

In reading, as in preaching, he was solemnly impressive, 
giving out the verses of a hymn with serious effect and 
delivering a discourse with vigour as well as earnestness. 
To see him communicate within the rails of the Lord's 
Table, was an edification in itself ; while the soft undertones 
and easy variety which marked his brief exhortations and 
Scripture citations as he administered the elements, almost 
realised to those who received them the original institution 
in the Upper Room at Jerusalem. One may dare to say, 
that he never led or visited a class without leaving on each 
member's mind and heart some impress of his own conse- 
crated spirit. The tone and tenour of his sermons were 
most of all remarkable for Scriptural scope and evangelical 
strain. His texts were thoughtfully chosen, closely followed, 
and forcibly wrought out. The order was lucid ; and the 
unity of the subject, preserved. He spoke, as he com- 
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posed, in short sentences, being as spare in the use as he was 
choice in the selection of words. While this habit gave 
solidity to his thoughts, they were delivered with so much 
life, feeling, and energy, as to have all the good effects of 
fluent and effusive eloquence. In exhortation, he grew 
exceedingly warm, and, as it seemed, irresistibly expos- 
tulatory. To the attentive and discerning, it was always 
apparent that his discourses were the result of much study 
and pains, feeling and prayer ; but, though he made a con- 
science of doing his best, and to the last was anxious to 
improve, he had not the least desire to shine, and would 
have repelled as a temptation from the Devil the bare 
suggestion of such a thought. He was one of those, a 
numerous but modest company, who, even from the strict 
and unerring Judge, will not be met by this reproach : "Ye 
fed not the flock The diseased did ye not strengthen, 
neither heal that which was sick, neither bind up that 
which was broken, neither bring again that which was 
driven away, neither seek that which was lost." In a word, 
he had but one ambition, that of being and of doing good. 

His appointments as a travelling preacher, it may have 
been noticed, were in seven counties, Dunstable being the 
most southerly circuit to which he was ever sent. While 
the year spent in it was not without certain and growing 
premonitions of the disease that laid him low, he was heard 
to declare it as happy as any other in his whole itinerancy ; 
though, from first to last, except the death of his son Henry 
at Bridlington, nothing had occurred, in his own immediate 
family, to disturb his tranquillity, save only those humble 
thoughts of himself and of his endeavours which were in- 
separable from his lowly mind. Evidently, he had laboured 
as long as he could, and was silent among men but two 
Sundays before his first Sabbath in the Paradise of God. 
As he waited all the days of his appointed time till his 
change came, whatever he spoke audibly, with whatever 
could be collected from broken and nearly inarticulate 
whispers, went to show, that, while patience was having its 
perfect work, he was filled with the peace which passeth 
understanding, and rested with a firm yet childlike faith 
upon the mercy and love of God through Christ Jesus. 

The attendance at his funeral obsequies, as already de- 
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scribed, proved that, though he entered Dunstable for the 
first time but fourteen months before, he had won the 
affections of all who came to know him, and the esteem of 
the inhabitants at large. Nor, perhaps, will any reader 
refuse his sympathy to one feature in these solemnities 
which could not but impress the minds of some, perhaps of 
many, present. This was the burial of a Preacher's Son, 
attended by three of his own sons and by his only surviving 
brother, and participated in by two more preachers' sons in 
the persons of the Chairman of the District and the Super- 
intendent of the Luton Circuit ; the latter of whom, in his 
prayer at the grave, adverted to the recent decease of the 
Kev. Thomas Skelton Dyson, an eighth preacher's son, 
being the son of Mr Hare's predecessor in the superintend- 
ency of the circuit wherein he " ceased at once to work and 
live." 

" Rest from thy labour, rest, 
Soul of the just, set free ! 
Blest be thy memory, and blest 
Thy bright example be. 

" Faith, perseverance, zeal ; 
Language of light and power ; 
Love, prompt to act and quick to feel, — 
Marked thee till life's last hour. 

" Now, toil and conflict o'er, 
Go, take with saints thy place : 
But go as each has gone before, • 

A sinner saved by grace." 

J. Montgomery. 
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